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SOME PARISIAN ECCENTRICS. 


EccENTRICITY may be considered 
as arising from two causes, an over- 
weening sense of one’s own abilities, 
or dwelling too fixedly on a parti- 
cular idea or train of ideas. If an 
individual with a tendency to eccen- 
tricity has but the good sense and 
the capability of observing the ex- 
cellent precept, We guid nimis, he 
will never come to be distinguished 
for oddness. If the poet Lassailly, 
and the painter Cannonier, who 
figure in our gallery, had not mis- 
taken their taste for poetry and 
esthetics for a capability of ex- 
celling as professors, they would 
havespared themselves much misery, 
and perhaps have acquired respect- 
able stations as tradesmen or artisans. 
If Jean Fournet and Rose-Marius 
Sardat had not dwelt too long and 
earnestly on the inconveniencies 
and miseries of humanity, and had 
not depended so much on their 
judgment in devising means for their 
removal, they would not have en- 
dured a wretched and stormy exist- 
ence, and experienced the contempt 
and ingratitude of their fellow- 
mortals for their benevolent exer- 
tions. In their case, the neglect of 
Christian teaching entered for much 
into their sufferings. 


We cannot even indulge to excess 
in those family affections which are 
so closely entwined with our soul’s 
existence, and so needful to the 
well-being of society, without dan- 
ger of throwing our mind off its 
balance, and becoming a burden 
to our friends. Such was the case 
with another personage of our 
gallery, the amiable Carnaval. 

If indulgence in pleasures, those 
of the table inclusive, were not pro- 
ductive of very uncomfortable results 
in the present life, and threatened 
with never-ending penalties in the 
next, what an earthly paradise 
would Paris be (this was written 
early in 1870) to the youthful and 
the affluent! How could they tire 
of its cafés, its restaurants, its Elysian 


freids, its Jardins, its thédtres, and 


its Bots de Boulogne? Alas, the 
pure joys of this life are short and 
fleeting, and the guilty ones follow- 
ed by mental or corporal torture. 
Among the Parisian enjoyments of a 
healthy character, Alexandre Dumas 
set a high value on causerie, and the 
chief pleasure anticipated by him on 
his return home was always long 
evenings of chat. However, such 
harmless social pleasure as this, was 
inferior in the judgment of many 
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Parisian gentleman to those result- 
ing from the mere exercise of eating 
and drinking. Gluttons of refined 
taste will never be hard to find in 
London or Paris. 


LE COMTE DE VIELCASTEL, 


Thirty years since, Le Comte de 
Vielcastel might be looked on as the 
table-Dean of Guild in the latter 
city. About 1839, he made a bet 
with an English lord, that, without 
leaving the room, or even rising 
from the table, he would consume a 
dinner of the value of 500 francs, 
‘The operation was to be got through 
at the Café de Paris, then frequented 
as a neutral ground by literary chiefs 
of various shades of politics, such 
as M. Veron, Emile de Girardin, 
Nester Roqueplan, Maztres, and 
Malitourne. The following was the 
bill of fare submitted to and approv- 
ed by the two seconds of Lord 
N. :—“ Essential soup of wild game, 
wine of Tokay, carp’s milt in Xeres, 
boned quails, trout from the lake of 
Geneva, essence of lobster, Johan- 
nisberg wine iced, roast pheasant 
with ortolans, entire truffles, Clos 
Vogeot (wine) 1819, Martinique 
fruit stewed in Mme. Amphoux’s 
liquid, maraschino sorbets, stilton 
cheese, Marsala iced, Malaga grapes, 
wines of Cyprus, of Malta, and of 
Constance.” 

The terms being agreed to, M. 
le Comte Victor de Veilcastel pre- 
sented himself at the Café dressed 
in the last style of elegance, for 
there was to be a reception that 
evening at the residence of Lord 
Granville, and he purposed to be 
present. He fell to the agreeable 
task in the presence of admiring 
friends, backers, and uneasy op- 
ponents, ate and drank, and won 
the wager at the fork’s point with- 
out turning a hair. Lord N., of 
course, paid with English phlegm 
and indifference the wager of 3000 
francs. 

THE POET LASSAILLY. 
Few cities could boast so many 
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as Paris some 


literary eccentrics 
quarter of a century since. Some 
are yet.extant. Poor Roger de 
Beauvoir left an account of some, 
amusing enough in their way ; but 
the mirth extracted from the antics 
of Bohemians, who are ignorant of 
the quarter from which their break- 
fast may come, is melancholy 
enough. There can scarcely be a 
more dismal weird than that of a 
person imbued with literary taste, 
desirous of being in the constant 
communication of letters with the 
public, and yet destitute of the 
talents or the means to effect that 
consummation. Such was the poet 
Lassailly, whom it was pitiable to 
see, with his nose nearly worthy of 
Slawkenbergius himself, and his 
long person propped on long mea- 
gre legs, with his surtout tightly 
buttoned round his body, and he 
himself pacing the arcades of the 
Palais Royal on a miserably cold 
day in winter, and striving to 
keep up some small provision of 
heat in his frame by exercise. 

Sometimes he would shake the 
snow from his dilapidated soles 
through the grating of the area 
belonging to Verey’s kitchen, and 
much excite the indignation of the 
cooks and their assistants. After 
his day’s hungry promenade, he 
would return to his poor lodging, ju- 
dliciously apply the contents of his 
ink-bottle to grey seams or patches 
on his vesture, put on a cravat 
of white satin, not so fresh-looking 
as it had been, button tightly his 
coat, take his unique glove in his 
left hand, give a turn of the brush 
to his hat, and repair to the pit 
of the Bouffes, having obtained a 
ticket by some means or other, 
This pit at the Bouffes was his 
“ Land of Canaan.” For admission 
he would gladly have written a 
romance for the publisher Renduel, 
who, dull rogue, would not purchase 
it. Alfred de Musset published 
these lines on the dismal  sub- 
ject :-— 
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** Lassailly a failli 
Vendre un livre. 
Il n’a tenu qu’ a Renduel 
Que cet Homme immortel 
Eut enfin de quoi vivre!’””! 
In his hours of exaltation, Lassailly 
himself would sing the verse with 
much apparent enjoyment. 

The poet, as above said, was long 
and thin in body and limbs ; his 
thin hair lay flat on his head ; his 
eyes had a mild expression, but 
a settled melancholy rested on his 
whole face and figure. Sometimes, 
when Roger Beavoir, or some well- 
to-do patron, would treat him to 
a dinner, the poor fellow, who had 
not perhaps tasted food for two days, 
would, when “thirst and hunger 
ceased,” and the liquors had had 
their usual effect, burst out into 
a fit of improvisation, and pour out 
a profusion of imagery, most whimsi- 
cal, most melancholy, and thoroughly 
original, 

“T have never seen,” said Beau- 
voir, “such a blending of the sub- 
lime and ridiculous. Sometimes 
there was thunder in his tones, at 
others his voice was a low bass. 
There was a rich splendour in some 
of the expressions—real bursts of 
eloquent poetry, and suddenly the 
poet fell into the trivial and absurd. 
Looking at the long, meagre head, 
now in a state of excitement, you 
would have taken it for a fantastic 
apparition of Hoffman, the story- 
teller.” 

Lassailly’s nose was a study in itself 
—it was phenomenal, it resembled 
one of those pepper-box projections 
on an old castle. He was proud of 
the feature ; according to him it ex- 
pressed thought; there was some- 
thing important about it ; it denoted 
descent from a good stem. It formed 
the subject of caricatures—/azsis— 
and outrageous jokes to his good- 
natured, though whimsical, brothers 
in literature. The capital they ex- 
tracted from it exceeded that which 


1 **Lassailly had nearly sold a book. 
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poor Bardolph’s promontory afforded 
the “ Whitty, queer Sir John.” 

The great Honoré de Balzac was 
the collaborateur of our poet on one 
occasion. A single sentence never 
appeared in one of Balzac’s works 
which was not composed and written 
by himself ; and he was most desirous 
of possessing full information on 
every subject he wrote about. So 
he would obtain the assistance of 
suitable persons, who made suitable 
extracts and researches, and fur- 
nished notes, which he used in his 
text. Sointent was he on the truth- 
*ful appearance of the accessories of 
his stories that when he laid the 
scene of one down among the farm- 
houses and fields of a province, he 
would not proceed till he had 
learned the character of the ordinary 
herbage of the country. He went 
to the jardin des plants; he con- 
sulted a celebrated botanist, who 
spoke most learnedly on stamens, 
pistils, calices, and petals, but was 
as ignorant of the various herbs 
and grasses to be found in a field of 
Berri or Touraine as the novellist 
himself. In this strait he gave himself 
a holiday, and set out to make his 
researches on the spot. 

He domesticated Lassailly, as 
above said, in his house at the Yar- 
dies. He was pressed by some 
theatrical manager to write a drama, 
so he shut up himself and his coad- 
jutor, and they worked on—Bal- 
zac like a fury, Lassailly like a ge- 
nuine Harold Skimpole. The master 
let his slave out for an hour or two 
in the evening, to stretch his legs in 
a long walk, but the poet abused the 
privilege. He sauntered about, 
picking up herbs, looking for in- 
sects, and indulging in reveries of 
love, of opulence, of fame. He was 
lolling on rich sofas in palaces, and 
was being waited on by beauties, 
one admiring himself and his big 
nose more than another. 


It depended on Renduel alone that this 


immortal man should have wherewithal to live.” 
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On entering the house, instead of 
searching among his authorities, and 
making his notes, he sat and indulged 
the day-dreams commenced out 
among the herbs, flowers, and in- 
sects. Balzac would ask him to re- 
port progress; he would acknow- 
ledge neglect, but promise diligence. 
No improvement, so his promenade 
was lopped off. The poet made no 
complaint. He sat at the window 
and looked out. The clouds, the 
herbage, the butterflies, the birds— 
all occupied his attention, and the 
hours went by without profit. He 
gazed on vacancy, and was uncon- 
scious of the lapse of time. Some- 
times he would, at Balzac’s instiga- 
tion, “take his courage in both 
hands,” and work like a man of con- 
science, but the birds, the butter- 
flies, the silk-covered sofa, the bou- 
quets, and the beautiful nymphs in 
admiration of himself and his nose, 
would push their way in, and the 
work was all-aback. 

One evening Balzac, returning in 
great tribulation from Paris, cried 
out, “ The play must be finished in 
eight days. All your notes, &c., 
must be ready the day after to- 
morrow.” 

“So they shall,” said he, “ but 
you must shut out the light of day, 
give me little to eat, but much 


strong coffee to drink. I don’t 
think I shall sleep at all. Let no 
one in to interrupt me. 

They fell to their tasks. Balzac 


carried in the meals to his assistant, 
allowed him the best wine, and 
coffee at discretion; he did not 
speak to him at all. Thus they 
laboured in silence, shut in from the 
light of day; some even say that 
they did not even indulge themselves 
with a nap. 

A few jobs of this character would 
have brought the lazy poet to the 
banks of Styx and Charon’s wretch- 
ed boat. When he had come to the 
end, he rose up, double locked the 
door, stepped from the door to the 
window, noiselessly opened it, 
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scrambled over the balcony, dropped 
into the garden, and made ground 
till he reached Paris at two o’clock 
in the morning. There the poor 
man, finding no place open, wander- 
ed about the streets, till he thought 
that the servant of his patron Roger 
de Beauvoir might be up. 

“When I awoke” (we quote 
Roger’s own words.), “‘I found the 
long figure of my poor friend by the 
side of my bed. I rubbed my eyes, 
fancying that I was only dreaming. 
He sat down, and dismally related 
his imprisonment and his fasting. 

“ He would detain me still,” said 
he ; ‘ that devil of a man has bird- 
lime at his tongue’s end. I could 
refuse him nothing. He would 
engage me at some other work. 
Alas, Iam consumptive, and ah, he 
keeps such bad coffee.” 

Poor Lassaily at last ceased to be 
a burden to his friends. The poor, 
useless being lost his health and 
intellect both, and drew his last 
breath in a hospital. 


BRIFFAULT, THE FEUILLETONIST. 


Briffault, the journalist consumed 
as great a quantity of food and drink 
at supper as most men. Beauvoir 
says, in his merry way, that he had 
thirty restaurants killed under him 
in his life’s campaign. He was god- 
father to all the kitchens on the 
Boulevards. 

However, he does not praise him 
for one drinking exploit, viz., that 
of swallowing at one draught as 
much champagne as could be held 
in a large bell made out of cheese. 
The celebrated actor Bouffé presided 
over the order of the Knights of the 
Goblet, and no one was admitted 
who did not succeed in draining at 
one offer the cheese-bell. How any 
one with the drinking organs so fully 
developed could have any success 
as a writer, we are unable to ex- 
plain. 

Briffault was short and fat, and 
furnished with a bald head, a 
sensual mouth, and light grey eyes. 
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Seated at table with his napkin 
under his chin, he was the very 
personification of gluttony. One 
day a certain brother of the spoon 
said to him, “,Two are required to 
finish a fowl.” “ Yes,” said he, “ the 
fowl and the consumer.” 

Being on the staff of the Corsaire 
when the Duchess of Berri was 
taken prisoner, he united with other 
scribblers of the juste milieu in 
covering her fair fame with filthy 
abuse, and was obliged to take his 
ground as principal in one of the 
newspaper duels, resulting from the 
unmanly way in which the poor 
lady was treated by the ministerial 
journals. Barbot de la Trésoritre 
took on himself the duty of winging 
him. “TI will merely break his right 
arm,” said he. “He will write no 
more with it in a hurry.” He 
kept his word, and the unprinci- 
pled writer got nothing but disgrace 
and a shattered limb for his pains. 

The style of Briffault was remark- 
able for its vigorous and incisive 
character. He wrote for several 
journals at the same time, and con- 
sequently was able to pay sundry 
heavy bills for choice dinners, and 
champagne in untold quantities. 
About 1837 he was in the enjoy- 
ment of a high reputation among the 
Parisian editors, and on one occa- 
sion at least he ventured on a pre- 
diction which happened, some years 
later, to be verified. Dining at the 
Café Quinet, a brother writer named 
Perpignan, entered, and took his 
place. Briffault, raising his twentieth 
glass of champagne, cried out, 
“ Here’s to you, Perpignan. Don’t 
despair ! we both will be one day of 
the Academy.” Perpignan’s face ex- 
pressed a degree of surprise, so he 
added, “‘Itis as true as that you will 
be censor, and that I shall die in an 
asylum.” 

Briffault’s revenues enriched the 
restaurants, little of it remaining in 
his own possession ; and when he 
ceased to be sought by the journa- 
lists, he was obliged to work long 
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and hard for moderate remunera- 
tion. Absinthe and pctits verres 
succeeded to champagne. His 
cheeks grew thin, and the colour of 
his skin was that of a corpse. His 
occasional nocturnal visits to those 
cafés where the champagne had 
gone in streams down his throat, 
and where so many friendly and 
joyous faces had surrounded him, 
were of the most melancholy de- 
scription. No more friendly counten- 
ances met his eye, and if any former 
associate happened to be present, 
he carefully avoided recognition. 

Absinthe, and other spirituous 
drinks, and a drug administered to 
him by one of those “ Friends of 
Suffering Humanity” who are occa- 
sionally flagellated in the Saturday 
Review, achieved a victory over his 
thinking faculties, and he became 
an inmate of the asylum at Charen- 
ton. The devil is a cruel task-master, 
even in this world. The feasts he 
spreads for his followers are followed 
by many incommodities and pains ; 
and alas, when the animal spirits 
have lost their spring, and “ gloomy 
night follows gloomier day,” that 
conformity to God’s will practised 
by the sincere Christian, and the 
lively hope of a happy future, are 
not present to aid the sufferer in his 
torments. 


THE CENSOR PERPIGNAN, 


The mere words, “A Censor of 
the Press,” convey an imposing idea 
to the minds of young writers. But 
not to those who enjoyed the per- 
sonal acquaintance of Perpignan, 
lately mentioned. He was small 
of size, badly made, and lame of 
one leg. But he had a ready wit, 
laughed like a trooper under his 
heavy moustaches, and few cared to 
enter on a war of wits with him. 

When asked for his address, he 
gave it in as indefinite a manner 
as poor Thackeray's fierce-looking 
Irishman in “ Mrs, Perkins’s Ball.” 
He was a constant guest at the 
house of Madame Dorval, the act- 
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ress, where he annoyed the servant 
who waited at table, and the guests 
generally, by wearing his hat at 
meals. The poor man had his ex- 
cuse, being deplorably bald. 

Perpignan did not belie the ex- 
pression, “ Poor as a poet.” He 
was as improvident as most of the 
Parisian men of letters are, till they 
escape from the Vie de Bohéme. He 
and Mery were once listening to an 
account of a duel between Louis 
Blanc and Francis Lacombe. 

“Follow my account closely,” 
said the self-complacent narrator. 
“The adversaries took their places.” 

“You are attending—are you 
not ?” 

“Go on.” 

“The two adversaries took their 
places, and the bullet of the first 
struck the second over the stomach. 
Happily he had in his waistcoat- 
pocket two five-franc pieces, and 
the ball was flattened on them.” 

“Ah!” said Mery, “that was 
money well placed ” (put to interest.) 

And “ Ah !” said Perpignan, pass- 
ing his hand over his empty pocket ; 
“had I been there, my death was 
certain.” 

Perpignan was scarcely considered 
by the aristocracy of the Parisian 
men of letters as belonging to their 
guild. Meeting one evening at the 
Théatre Frangais with M. Debrieu, 
author of Artaxerce, he jovially cried 
out, “ Good-day, dear confrére /” 

*Tmbecile !” muttered the other. 

“Oh! beg pardon. ‘Dear Im- 
becile ’ is what I intended to say.” 

One of his employés was one day 
giving him an account of a certain 
performance witnessed the evening 
before. 

“ Imagine, Monsieur Pignan,”said 
he, “ that the curtain had just risen.’ 

“ Well, well, the details ; get on! 

“Yes, Monsieur Pignan.” 

Call me Perpignan, 
please.” 

“Ah, Monsieur Pignan, 
not take such a liberty.” 

* Oh, go on.” 


? 
if you 


I could 
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“Yes, Monsieur Pignan.” 
“ Call me Perpignan, I tell you !” 
“Call you Pere Pignan? sur, I 

could not think of it.” 

Perpignan was a Jew, native of 
the south of France ; and, like most 
of the Israelites of that region, he 
assumed the name of his natal place 
to escape the pointing of the finger, 
as our Abraham becomes Braham, 
and Moses, Moss. His feet never 
disturbed the dust on the floor of 
a Paris synagogue, and he was gene- 
rally considered a Christian. 

When his body was on the point 
of being conveyed to the church, 
the clergyman discovered that he 
was not entitled to Christian burial. 
The porter in whose care the body 
was left, seeing PERPIGNAN plainly 
written on a card attached to the 
coffin, took it into his wise head 
that it should be sent to that Capital 
of the Eastern Pyrenees, and thither 
it went by the railroad. To mend 
matters, the corpse was returned to 
Paris, and has since mouldered in 
the cemetery of Montparnasse. 


ROSE-MARIUS SARDAT, 
SOCIALIST. 


THE 


On the first of May, 1847, a copy 
of an octavo volume, got out with 
care and expense, and entitled THE 
Law oF UNION, was left at every 
newspaper office in Paris, with a 
lithographed permission to have it 
published as a feuilleton, and an 
intimation that a second and third 
volume would follow if the present 
met’success. No paper was found 
to afford space for the work, and so 
neither second nor third volume 
was printed. 

“In three centuries,” began the 
writer, Mons. Rose-Marius Sardat, 
“travellers will search in vain for 


the site of the cities of our times. 


The Law of Union will be in force, 
Chateaus (species of Owenite paral- 
lelograms) will be established, and 
of cities there will be none.” 

To begin the great work, there 
would be need of ten men—nine of 
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any age between twenty-one and 
seventy, the tenth should have seen 
his seventy years fully counted. If 
the tribe where the good work be- 
gan could not afford the man of 
seventy, and besides, was badly off 
in respect of money, the needful 
expenses should be furnished by 
the local government, and a mes- 
senger should set out and explore 
among the neighbouring states for 
the venerable old man. 

At last the old chief is discovered, 
and the tribe is formed, aud joined 
to seven other old men and their 
tribes, and all are summoned to the 
chateau (phalanstere) at six o'clock, 
the earliest fine morning that occurs. 
The Patriarch of all awaits his people 
under the peristyle of the “ Temple 
of Happiness,” and if he sees any 
of his people with long or greasy 
hair, he requests them to repair to 
the proper offices, where skilful bar- 
bers from Paris are waiting to ope- 
rate on them. The seven elders 
have arrived at an early hour, each 
provided with a white hat and a 
white stick, the end of this last 
article being carved in the likeness 
of a horse’s head for the behoof of 
the children, when they wish to ride 
cock-horse-wise. 

Exercise is then taken on horse 
back or in chariots; and when a_ 
good appetite is excited by motion 
in the free morning air, the chief 
thus addresses the ladies: “ Mes- 
dames, we are going to breakfast. 
But you have given up all your gold, 
silver, and valuables to your country ; 
therefore your country, as is only 
right, provides you with breakfast. 
Enter the Temple of Happiness, 
and enjoy it.” 

M. Sardat, however mistaken in 
his judgment of human nature, must 
have been an amiable man, as is 
evident from the agreeable parts as- 
signed to the children in his Chateau 
of Happiness. 

When the children are thirsty, 
they repair to the table at which sit 
the elders, and find glasses half full 
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ready to their hands. When they 
have drunk, they say, “‘ Thank you 
grandpapa or grandmamma ;” and 
the elders are pleased to be thus ad- 
dressed by all the children of the 
Union. ‘Towards the close of the 
repast, the little ones repair to the 
tables occupied by the men and 
women, and youths and maidens, 
and if any one is in need of any- 
thing too far from him, he says, 
“ Please, Bambinette, hand me so 
and so ;” and the child is only too 
eager to do him that favour, and to 
hear from him, ‘“‘ Thanks, Bambi- 
nette ;” and thus they proceed round 
the tables like walking flowers. 
Marriages under the Law of Union 
are only moderately binding. ‘Ihe 


Hebrew ceremony of the breaking 
of a glass by the bridegroom’s foot 
is observed ; and if a married man 
does not experience perfect felicity 
in his state, and desires to make a 
more lucky experiment, he goes to 
the Register in the Temple of Hap- 


piness, writes “ Unhappy Union” 
after the bridal entry, is thencefor- 
ward free, and may contract a new 
alliance on that day twelvemonth. 
It is to be feared that impatient can- 
didates find the delay rather annoy- 
ing, and needless into the bargain. 

But a life of unmixed enjoyment 
is not to be found even under the 
“ Law of Union.” Portions of the 
existence of every human being 
must be devoted to labour. So the 
venerable founder pays a visit to 
the men, and thus addresses them. 

““T ask you, do you choose to 
labour with your hands? Answer.” 

“Yes,” is the unanimous reply. 
** God has so pronounced.” 

Then does the venerable man 
appropriate the employments con- 
nected with agriculture to the dif- 
ferent groups. 

This matter being settled, he re- 
pairs to the women’s quarter, and 
asks the same question, and gets 
the same answer. Then to different 
companies are alloted the occupa- 
tions of winnowing corn, baking 
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bread, collecting fruit off the trees, 
&c. On one needful occupation 
Mons. Rose-Marius Sardat is reti- 
cent. His patriarch is not men- 
tioned as obliging any of his groups 
to wash the plates, spoons, and 
dishes. He fears to mention this 
menial office as obligatory. Soa 
national premium is proposed to the 
inventor of a machine clever enough 
to do the low work. 

The Bambinets (boys of seven) 
are taught to read, write, cipher, 
dance, and play on some instrument. 
At the birth of every male child, its 
father plants an acorn ; and at the 
Bambinet era, the patriarch says to 
the boy, “ This tree is yours, and 
no one dares cut it down without 
your leave. When you have learned 
to play on your instrument, and 
your neighbours pretend that your 
music is scarifying their ears, sit 
under this tree, and no one will dare 
to object.” 

The patriarch, not content with 
instructing those in a condition to 
understand him, thinks it necessary 
at times to hold forth to the infants. 
Directing them to be brought in a 
body to the “Temple of Happi- 
ness,” he thus addresses them : — 

“ Infants, as soon as you are able 
to walk, you will be classed among 
the little boys or little girls ; till then, 
you shall be called ‘angels’ sent 
from heaven. If hell has sent you, 
you must be called ducks and 
drakes, and flung into the water, 
and be drowned.” 

M. Sardat, not content with put- 
ting on paper his opinions and plans 
to confer happiness on all his fellow- 
creatures, even made the attempt to 
emb ody his system in sixteen acts, 
and present it to the admiration of 
the play-going public—with what 
success the reader may guess. 


JEAN FOURNET, REGENERATOR, 


Rose - Marius Sardat was con- 
tent with recommending Fourierism 
through the press and from the stage. 
Jean Journet was 


its energetic 
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apostle in speech and action. The 
heads of the college at Carcassone, 
the place of his birth, not having 
made it their particular object to 
render study attractive, endeavoured 
to overcome young Journet’s lazy 
habits by administering double doses 
of extra studies ; but this proceeding 
being little to his taste, he shook 
the Carcassone dust off his feet, and 
entered Paris in the year 1819, at 
the ripe age of twenty years. Join- 
ing the Carbonari, he was obliged 
to take the road to Spain ; and after 
some experience of camp life, he 
found himself at the bottom of a 
noisome dungeon. 

After escaping from the guillotine 
and French and English bullets, and 
for a season enjoying the quiet of a 
married life in the neighbourhood of 
his native place, where he exercised 
the profession of medicine, one of 
Fourier’s books came into his hands. 
Its perusal completely rid him of 
his available stock of common sense ; 
he deserted business, wife, and chil- 
dren, travelled to Paris, and ob- 
tained an interview with the great 
man himself. 

This was far from being an en- 
livening visit. He found the com- 
munist patriarch ill im a poorly fur- 
nished chamber, a miserable fire in 
the stove, and twenty-four sous on 
the table. He returned sadly to 
Limoux ; but his faith in phalans- 
terics. and in the regeneration of 
the world through them, remained 
firm. He continued some years in 
the country, hoping to hear of Four- 
rier’s sudden success some day, till 
at last, tired of inaction, he visited 
Paris once more. There he found 
Fourrier and his sea of lemonade, 
and his anti-lion, as little thought of 
as if they never existed. So he felt, 
as it were, obliged to gird himself to 
the work. 

This operation he performed by 
getting a pamphlet printed and dis- 
tributed at a very low price, and 
then at no price at all. The people’s 
enthusiasm not being yet roused, he 
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took the opportunity of flinging 
copies in showers from the gallery 
of a theatre during an entr’acte of 
Robert le Diable. Being brought 
before the authorities, and a bit of 
his pamphlet read, he was judged to 
be of unsound mind, and was ac- 
cordingly committed to the Bicétre. 
However wild his theories, he would 
have soon been pronounced of sound 
mind ; but he vexed a wise doctor 
belonging to the establishment, who 
took a pitiful revenge on the lover 
of humanity by severe and im- 
proper treatment. He was at length 
freed from his tyranny, and re- 
sumed his self-imposed task of 
making the world happy against its 
will. 

At last a cheerful vista met the 
apostle’s gaze. An eccentric English- 
man of large fortune, taking Jean 
Czinski, Madame Gatti de Gam- 
mond, and Journet, as his associ- 
ates, purchased land near Dijon, 
and formed a phalanstery. But in 
Mr. Young’s brain were blended the 
systems of Fourier, Saint-Simon, 
Babceuf, Owen, Retif de la Bretonne, 
Campanella, and other wild theo- 
rists. He spent his money without 
achieving any good result ; Madame 
de Gammond withdrew when the 
resources failed, and Journet re- 
sumed his mission. 

Grown wiser by late failures 
among the people, he now applied 
to the foremost poets, romancists, 
painters, ministers, and princes. All 
received him with more or less 
welcome, George Sand _ excepted. 
That so distinguished a socialist in 
theory would not condescend to any 
practical attempt, hurt poor Jour- 
net’s feelings very much, and he 
accordingly addressed her in this 
heroic and indignant epistle :— 


‘Twenty times I have unsuccessfully 
presented myself at your gate, to teach 
your heart, to enlighten your understand- 
ing. Everything that man could say I 
have said ; everything that man could do 
I have done. Had I even obtained a smile 
from you, I would have turned it to the 
profit of the Great Cause. The poet de- 
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spises the apostle, the philosopher de- 
- the poet, the writer shows me to 
the door, the philanthropic deputy will 
take no 
Amen.” 

Lamennais, Victor Hugo, and 
Lamartine were assailed, but not 
persuaded to endeavour to realise 
their dreams. To the great poet, 
historian, and Girondist, he thus 
addressed his reproaches :— 

‘* PoET, thou hast eyes but see not; the 
cries of children, the groans of the aged, 
find you deaf. The tears of women, the 
despair of men, affect you not. Poet, put 
off your hypocrisy, lay aside your sem- 
blance of religiosity. The farce is played 
out. Cloudy star, you must be eclipsed. 
The sun of intelligence is flooding the 
world with its beams. The last judgment 
is preceding the social resurrection. Allis 
in motion, all is in agitation, all is in pre- 
paration. Oh! the future—the future ! 
God enlighten you!” 

All was useless, the monarchs 
of intellect would not disturb them- 
selves. So Jean took his satchel on 
his back, his staffin hishand, and pro- 
ceeded to wake the provinces. He 
got few opportunities to enlighten 
the provincials, till at Toulouse 
some students agreed to hear him at 
acafé of the old city. The séance 
was held in a rather noisy fashion, 
and some regular frequenters who 
spent hours and hours per day play- 
ing at dominoes, felt such indigna- 
tion at the interruption of their 
monotonous game, that they raised 
an outcry. Jean manfully held on, 
and in the end was led in triumph 
to the Capitol, attended by a cor- 
poral and four privates. The Capi- 
tol, alas, was the city gaol. 

He succeeded better where he 
seemed to have much less expecta- 
tion. The Bishop resident at 
Montpelier was entertaining his 
clergy after a conference, when the 
poor travel-stained missionary came 
to his door. The porter could not 
think of disturbing the company, by 
the introduction of such a dusty 
visitor ; but John took the matter 
into his own hands, forced his way 
into the social reunion, and ex- 
claimed :— 


interest in social questions. 
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“ Awake, ye sacrilegious Levites ! 
Drunk with incense, slumbering in the 
purple. 
The Holy Spirit has uncovered your 
snares, 
He is about to undermine the whited 
sepulchres.” 


The clergymen looked at the 
dusty prophet, and at each other. 
Jean, nothing daunted, continued 
his objurgations but in prose. 

“ Trading priests,” said he, “ clad 
in purple mantles, what has wor- 
ship become in your hands? What 
has dogma become under the scal- 
pel of your interpretations ? A skele- 
ton without life, a mummy swathed 
in silk bandages.” 

The bishop by this time was 
aware of the sort of man with whom 
he had todo, He quietly asked ; 
“And what is the cure for these 
ills ?” 

“‘ Fourier,” was the answer. 

Some of the company knew not 
whether he spoke of a man or a 
thing ; so having become calm, he 
proceeded to explain the system. 
They bought sundry copies of his 
pamphlets, the bishop allowed him 
rest and refreshment, and he went 
on in good temper. . 

After a long pilgrimage through 
France and Belgium, Jean returned 
to Paris, and became the terror of 
concerts, of meetings for the extinc- 
tion of war, and generally of every 
public assembly where he could 
make his voice be heard. He even 
penetrated into ministerial offices, 
obtained many victories over the 
impatience and dislike of his victims ; 
but still the results were nought. 
One of his greatest triumphs 
occurred during a scene from 
Molitre, when from the heights of 
the second gallery he rained on the 
boxes, the first gallery, the orchestra, 
and the pit, brochures innumerable, 
which seemed to come from the 
pocket of a conjuror. The denizens 
of the pit began to cry out, the 
players to fly, the prompter to escape 
from his pent-house, the heads of 
the spectators to turn up, their 
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owners to mount the seats, and in 
the middle of the tumult, the man 
calmly and determinedly kept his 
place in ths second gallery, flinging 
down his pamphlets as if to inter 
the spectators alive. He pulled 
them out of his hind-pockets, his 
side-pockets, his trousers-pockets, 
his waistcoat-pockets, his hat, his 
very boots gave them out. 

Of course the shower came to an 
end, and Jean was obliged to de- 
scend from his bad eminence be- 
tween two men in blue. ‘Tired of 
other means, he, at last, thought of 
becoming tragic actor, and explain- 
ing his system at suitable points in 
the piece. Alas! no manager would 
allow him an appearance, but per- 
severance was among his qualities. 
He hired the Zhéatre Chantereine, 
secured some amateurs, and essayed 
the part of Britannicus before half- 
a-dozen footlights, and as many 
spectators. His southern accent 
came out strongly in his part, and 
his recitation and action were on the 
whole so ludicrous that his fellow- 
performers could not get on. They 
finished the first act, and Jean’s dra- 
matic career was closed. 

While Alexandre Dumas’s _pro- 
sperity was at full tide, he allowed 
the poor regenerator a pension of 
1200 francs ; but the waters fell, and 
with them sank the pension, and we 
are sorry that injurious words were 
all the return which the client made 
to his patron. Indeed, he had at 
his command a string of the most in- 
jurious nouns and adjectives ready 
for use, when some influential man, 
or body of men, would not assist his 
etiorts, 


CARNAVAL. 


This man, who would have been 
noticed in one of the most select re- 
unions of the Faubourg Saint-Ger- 
main as a perfect gentleman with 
respect to demeanour and informa- 
tion, came to Paris from Italy about 
the year 1826. He married, but did 
not long enjoy the society of his 
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tenderly-loved wife. He at once 
renounced society, and it was ascer- 
tained that his mental balance was 
lost by the discovery of five letters 
deposited under the tombstone of 
his lamented wife. The superinten- 
dent of the cemetery observed him 
depositing something in that place, 
and on making a search found five 
letters, which he handed over to an 
influential Italian gentleman, who 
took great interest in the well-being 
of every one of his countrymen resi- 
dent in Paris. 

The first three were illegible with 
rain or damp, the fourth was a mere 
short billet. We present a transla- 
tion of parts of the latest deposited, 
the original being in the Italian 
tongue:— 


‘* DEAR WIFE,—You make me noanswer, 
yet you know how much I love you. Have 
the distractions of the other world made 
you forget me? Ah! that would be bad— 
very bad! For five long days f have been 
waiting to hear from you. I get no sleep ; 
and if I fall into a short slumber, I dream 
of you. 

Why did you not leave me your address ? 
I would have sent your dresses? But, no! 
do not ask them. I have spread them out 
on the chairs, and think every moment 
you will come in from the next room, and 
put them on. And then they seem to dif- 
fuse a perfume through the room, and make 
me happy. 

I would wish to have your portrait, 
but it should be very like—very well 
painted—equal to the one which I have 
ever before my eyes, whether shut or 
open. 

Adieu, dear love! Send me an answer 
to-morrow—or to-day, if you can. If you 
are too much occupied, I do not ask a 
page, nor even a line. Three words will 
do: I LovE you! 

CARNEVALE.” 

His friend and countryman hoped 
that this was a mere tender melan- 
choly, which would vanish by de- 
grees, but he was deceived. The 
poor man, after depositing thirty un- 
answered notes, fell into a confirmed 
sadness, and returned no more to 
the cemetery. 

Passing along the Boulevards, he 
remarked a soft-goods-shop, in front 
of which were displayed stuffs strong- 
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ly contrasted in colour. He entered, 
made purchases, was not seen abroad 
for several days, and then appeared 
in a complete suit of red, from his 
hat to his shoes. A crowd of at 
least 500 persons accompanied him 
on that day’s promenade. ‘The next 
day he was completely attired in 
yellow ; loungers and gamins to the 
full tale of yesterday’s retinue made 
up his body-guard. His suit of sky- 
blue worn on the third day did not 
possess equal attraction. - Still the 
following was a respectable one, in 
numbers at least. 

Every day as it went by, witnessed 
a diminution of his tail, till at last he 
could enter the Bibliotheque Royale, 
study four or five hours, and walk 
home in his costume of purple, 
green, or orange, without exciting 
the least attention, or even wonder 
to see him arm-in-arm with some 
celebrity of the day. 

The revolution of July found him 
taking his promenade in his scarlet 
costume without the most remote 
idea of what was passing. Falling 
in with a revolutionary group they 
took him fora Carlist, and were pro- 
ceeding to throw him into the Seine, 
when he was saved by the interfer- 
ence of a worthy cabman, who made 
them understand he was a well- 
known and harmless individual. 

At the solicitation of his friends, 
he resumed his dark dress during 
the time of trouble, but it excited in 
him feelings of the deepest melan- 
choly. He became sensible of los- 
ing the command of his intellect, 
and entered the Bicétre of his free- 
will, Having astonished the doctor 
by his sound opinions on nearly 
every subject, he at last expressed 
his wonder that people would persist 
in wearing dark clothes. 

““ My present despondency,” said 
he, “ is entirely owing to the funereal 
hue of my costume. I'll resume my 
red dress ; it always inspires me with 
cheerfulness. When my friends see 
it on me, they cry out, “ ‘Carnaval 
is in a joyous mood to-day! When 
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my spirits are not so high, I put on 
my yellow clothes ; but my sky-blue 
is for cloudy weather.” 

“Oh!” said the doctor, ‘“ You 
need none of our treatment. Wear 
whatever colours add most to your 
comfort.” 

Carnaval’s income having gra- 
dually diminished, he gave lessons 
in Italian and was a favourite with 
parents and pupils, owing to his 
gentlemanly manners and _ ability. 
His rewards and punishments were 
peculiarly his own. When his pupils 
pleased him, he would say: “ Very 
well, young ladies. ‘To-morrow I'll 
put on my apple-green suit.” In 
case of negligence, he mortified 
them by announcing the wearing 
of his dark-blue or brown the fol- 
lowing day. 

Thus he lived, content with his 
modest income, frequently relieving 
his distressed countrymen out of his 
scanty overplus, and on good terms 
with French and Italian artists and 
writers. He would often entertain 
Lablache or some other friends with 
the conversations which he had had 
the preceding day with Malibran, 
or Bellini, or some celebrity who 
had been months below the sod. 
He frequently dined at the Italian 
Embassy, and always in a place of 
honour ; and the ladies would pre- 
sent him with some pearls or cheap 
jewellery to wear in the band of his 
straw hat. 

One day, meeting his countryman, 
Fiorentino (one of Dumas’ ablest 
collaborateurs) in the gardens of the 
Tuilleries, he rather frightened the 
writer by running to him and heartily 
hugging him, being clad the while 
in red—his colour of predilection. 
After some slight conversation, Fio- 
rentino asked him if he had any 
intention to return to his native 
city, Naples. “Ah, no,” said he ; 
“‘ for the next ten years the children 
would continue to follow me on 
account of my clothes, so beautiful 
of hue. The Parisians do not now 
disturb themselves about my cos- 
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tume ; but it required ten years to 
accustom them to it.” 
CANONNIEK, THE RAPIN. 

The last years of the reign of 
Charles X. witnessed the establish- 
ment of the romantic schools of light 
literature, and of the fine arts on 
the ruins of the classic institutions. 
Victor Hugo and Alexandre Dumas 
devoted themselves to the perpetual 
banishment of Corneille and Racine 
from the theatre ; and if Canonnier 
had it in his power, he would have 
sent all the living painters of the 
old school over the ferry of Styx, 
and banished their pictures to the 
garrets and cellars of the Louvre. 
Spying M. Mauzaisse in the exhi- 
bition one day, while his heart was 
full of detestation for that artist’s 
painting of the “Arab and his 
Steed,” he pounced on him, and 
would have strangled him, only for 
the timely succour of the guardians. 

“What’s this for?” said the poor 
painter, when he saw the brave 
Canonnier in the grips of the care- 
takers. 

“T have no ill-will to M. Mau- 


zaisse,” said the excited Rapin, “ but. 


I will make truceless war on the 
painter of ‘ The Arab and his Steed,’ 
and destroy his pencils. I shall 
give no quarter to the Member of 
the Institute.” 

“ Do what you will with my pen- 
cils,” said M. Mauzaisse, ‘‘ but do 
not meddle with my bodily mem- 
bers.” 

At the first representation of 
Victor Hugo’s Hernani, when the 
classic and romantic denizens of the 
pit waged internecine war on each 
other, two of Canonnier’s teeth were 
knocked out. He always pointed 
to the breach with much self-com- 
placency. 

From 1828 to 1834 flourished 


‘the growth of long lank hair on 


artists’ and poets’ heads, the culti- 
vation of moustaches, and of dresses 
aping the middle ages, Antique 
furniture began to be sought for, 
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and no picture was exhibited with- 
out some press or uncomfortable 
carved chair. Imaginative visitors 
to the Louvre, during this period, 
would be little surprised to see 
some of the pictured notabilities of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
descend from their frames, and hold 
conferences with the similarly attired 
painters and rapins who crowded 
the salon. 

Some of these last-named, who 
were only the helpers in studios, 
preparing the pallettes and canvas, 
and making themselves generally 
useful, would when fired by a noble 
ambition, take brush in hand, and 
try what they could do with a can- 
vas. In most cases they became 
what every talentless dabbler in 
poetry and the fine arts is, a most 
useless and burdensome member of 
society ; and to this category be- 
longed Canonnier. 

Every year he sent at an average 
seven or eight daubed canvasses of 
different sizes to the Exposition, but 
in no one instance was one of them 
hung. He poured out abuse mixed 
with maledictions on the heads of the 
Institute, but that brought no re- 
lief. 

To spite the hanging committee, 
he borrowed the studio of a good- 
natured friend, and during one ex- 
hibition he filled it with his own 
works. These were chiefly illustra- 
tions of Shakespeare, whom he had 
never read, Temptations of Saint 
Anthony, Sabat meetings, dances 
of death, and such-like wild and 
wonderful subjects. 

But there was neither genius, nor 
talent, nor even mechanical skill, to 
be found in the paintings. Colours 
were dashed on at random, all was 
violent contrast and discord. A 
scene-painter’s canvas, looked on 
from a near stand-point, would have 
appeared a carefully-finished piece 
beside any one of them. 

Canonnier’s resources arose from 
family pieces executed for the citi- 
zens. He would have all the family 
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and even some friends in the piece, 
all attired in nuptial robes, and all 
composing a scene. The very cats 
and dogs found a place, and antique 
furniture was sure to figure in front 
or back-ground. When the piece 
was finished, and presented to the 
heads of the family, a puzzled ex- 
pression would frequently invade 
their faces ; but the single word ro- 
mantic from his lips allayed their 
fears, and opened their purse-strings. 

We have read ofa grocer’s son 
giving directions such as these to the 
artist, whom he commissioned to 
paint his portrait :—‘“ Put me in 
officer’s uniform, mounted on a 
noble charger, and waving my 
sword, while my steed rears, and 
beats the air with his forelegs. The 
shop is to be in the background, and 
my father and mother standing in the 
door, and admiring myself and my 
equipments.” Canonnier executed 
compositions of this kind without 
any solicitation. Having received 
his reward, he soon converted it into 
russet boots, daggers, plumed bon- 
nets, and velvet pourpoints, such as 
he had admired and envied on the 
body of the celebrated critic Théo- 
phile Gautier. 

Champfleury relates,—but can it 
be believed ?—that the poor rapin- 
artist spent two years copying Drol- 
ling’s celebrated piece, “ The Interior 
of a Kitchen.” ‘“ Nothing,” he says, 
“could exceed his beatitude while 
at this work. He would retreat, 
advance, admire his performance 
from every point of view, and gloat 
over the recompense which was 
sure to await him.” Alas! when it 
was offered toa pictorial undertaker 
of the Quai Voltaire, he valued it at 
ro francs ! 

The same indiscreet writer relates 
a dialogue between Cannonier, the 
ill-paid, and 2 visitor who stopped 
before his easel while he was copying 
in the Louvre. The visitor began 
to praise his performance, but 
avowed he could not distinguish the 
painting which he was copying. 
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**Eh? what's that you say ?” 

“Sir, 1 would be thankful for an 
explanation of your subject.” 

““T have copied in this salon, for 
fifteen years, everything in which I 
could find excellence. I have made 
new discoveries in art, and my great 
aim is, successfully to wed form and 
colour. Raphael and Rubens are 
very different in their style, are they 
not ?” 

The visitor gave an affirmative nod. 

“Two vertical lines will scarcely 
meet ; but, by my system, Rubens 
and Raphael not only meet, but fol- 
low the same path.” 

The countenance of the visitor 
expressed anything but intelligence 
at this announcement, but Canon- 
nier was not daunted. 

“Do not wonder that you have 
not discovered my models. I col- 
lect fragments from every school— 
French, Italian, Spanish, Flemish. 
Here is a bust of Raphael, shaded 
by two of Ruysdael’s trees. In the 
foreground you see two children 
sitting on a lion ; that is copied from 
Rubens. Here, at a fitting point, 
is a fawn of Correggio ; and scattered 
on the earth are shells and other 
objects of still life from Castiglione, 
flowers of Van Huysum, and in the 
background a palace belonging to 
Claude de Lorraine. You may call 
this a copy, if you will ; but I main- 
tain that it is a fine piece. of compo- 
sition. 

“Just so,” said the visitor, with- 
drawing rather hurriedly. 

3ut even useless rapins are not 
outside the care of a merciful Pro- 
vidence. A widow, the proprietress 
of a little eating-house, looked on 
Canonnier’s paintings as perfect 
specimens of art, and afforded him 
means to live and spoil interminable 
lengths of canvas, 


UPILLE, THE VEGETARIAN, 
J , 


During the Revolution of 1848, 
a placard, addressed to the De- 
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VOURERS OF FLEsu, decorated the 
dead walls of Paris. A few sen- 
tences will exhibit the animus of 
the publication :— 


** Listen, ye devourers of flesh! You 
are not men, but mere animals; flesh is 
atheism. 

Fruits alone contain the true religion. 


Should not the apple and the nut be suffi- 
1? 


it you ¢ 
I shiver when I see a red butcher at his 
counter, his hue is carnivorous Every day 


the nutritive gas of poor animals enters his 
pores. What you call fine colours is the 
result of the massacre of innocent animals. 





The regime of herbs is an antidote. Man 
is burned up by flesh taken as food. Beef, 
mutton, veal, calcine his stomach. Thus 





is he punished for his carnivorous voracity. 

Adam was not chastised for plucking an 
apple; he was punished for eating the flesh 
of an animal which he had wickedly put 
to death. Live on vegetables, and you 
will respire the exquisite perfume of inno- 
cence unknown to the devourers of flesh 
meat. 


JUPILLE THE THALYSIAN,, 
77, Rue du Cherche-Midi.” 

Jupille was simply a greengrocer, 
vigorous and healthy; the gayest 
white and red tints disported over 
his face and neck. He would say, 
in conversation, that he scarcely 
felt the weight of his frame, and 
would not wonder if the breeze car- 
ried him over the houses some day. 
Champfleury, who sought for eccen- 
tric characters everywhere, did not 
fail to make acquaintance with Ju- 
pile. The following sentences ex- 
hibit some of his leading sentiments 
on the subject of nourishment by 
flesh and vegetables :— 

** You flesh devourers will not live long. 
Listen to the street-criers ; they have been 
proclaiming, for hundreds of years, ‘ Water- 
cresses, the health of the body.’ If I had 
the means, I would give, gratis, dinners to 
hundreds; it would soon turn the people 
from devouring flesh. I have bought this 
shop, and am as happy as a king. The 
whole day I see none but poor people, who 
come to buy legumes. I know they would 
purchase meat if they could afford it. I 


. preach to them to the best of my power, 


and sell my wares to them at nearly cost- 
price. Sometimes the kitchen-folk of well- 
to-do families come to me. I instruct them 
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as well as I can, but they do not 
always understand me. I teach them 
the secrets of honourable saeces, with which 
you would nearly make a dead man eat 
herbs. There is certainly less meat bought 
hereabouts since I came to the street. I 
am not ill-natured, but I would not be 
sorry to see all the butchers bankrupts, and 
be obliged to eat up their own meat. 

** Man has been the cause of the vitiation 
of the appetites of the wild animals. I have 
proposed to the directors of the Jurdin des 
Plantes to bring back the lions, tigers, bears, 
and eagles to a state of innocence by giving 
them none but vegetable food.” 

Jupille would quote many pas- 
sages from the Bible, in which flesh 
eating appeared to be condemned. 
If Moses permitted the flesh of cer- 
tain animals to be used for food, 
Jupille maintained that from the 
beginning it was not so, and that 
the toleration was due to the hard- 
ness of the hearts of his followers. 

Champfleury probably seemed to 
give in to Jupille’s system more than 
he really did, in order to bring it 
more into light, and have it better 
developed. A suspicion of this 
crossing the mind of the vegetarian, 
he thus relieved his feelings :— 

** Ah, youstill continue to feed on flesh; 
you need not deny it. I see it in your 
eye. It has not the mildness of the organ 
of a friend to herbs. And your nose! It 
is the flesh meat that has deformed it. 
Why did not your parents feed you as they 
would have fed a kid? At this moment 
your nose would be finer-shaped, better- 
coloured, more attractive in appearance 
A vegetable diet would have excluded 
many vices, many passions; the contrary 
has taken place. A meat diet has made a 
criminal of you. Every vice, every passion, 
is engraved on your contenance. He will 
be a skilful gardener who will restore your 
beauty. I don’t mean to affront. No 
offence, I hope.’ ‘ None whatever.’ You 
might have said that I looked like a notary, 
which, perhaps, I could not excuse.”’ 

Jupille treated Champfleury to a 
vegetable banquet, the most savoury 
portion of which was a cabbage im- 
pregnated with some yellowish 
stuff. It was a delicious morsel, and 
the honourable sauces used in the 
confection of the whole entertain- 
ment were beyond praise. The 
title given to the cabbage head was 
Chou a letouffie. (It had been 
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cooked in a covered saucepan), and 
when it had gone the way of all 
honourable vegetables, the follow- 
ing dialogue ensued : 

“What do you think of a bear 
who would have just smelled such 
a course ?” 

“T really cannot imagine.” 

“Well, before a chou a [etouffee 
no bear would ever think of carry- 
ing off the gentle sheep. The bear 
has inhaled the odour of your 
kitchen, and has become sanguin- 
ary. Ah! I dream ofthe time when 
the rattle-snake shall eat out of my 
hand. Then shall the bee be 
stingless; the very thorns shall 
withdraw into the bark of the shrubs 
on which they grow.” 

His guest smiled. 

“Son of Voltaire, weigh what I 
am going to tell you. Tigers suffer 
from remorse. They seldom cry 
out, for fear of hearing the groans 
of the devoured victims. Their 
eyes are blood-shot, their move- 
ments restless, they suffer from a 
guilty conscience.” 

“Your remarks are really inge- 
nious, but you must grant that na- 
ture has not bestowed such teeth as 
the crocodile owns for the mere pur- 
pose of cracking nuts.” 

The gentle philosopher was posed: 
he left the difficulty on one side, and 
resumed, 

“T promised you examples. A 
philosopher friend of mine is sur- 
rounded with animals, among the 
rest a pigeon and an eagle. He 
has totally changed their nature. 
The pigeon eats his fresh meat like 
an Englishwoman ; (Thank you, 
Mr. Jupille!) the eagle his roots 
like a hermit.” 

“Tam very desirous of visiting 
your friend.” 

“T shall take you to him; mean- 
time taste these cauliflowers.” 

These legumes were swimming 
in an ocean of the Aonouradle (it 
might indeed be called right honour- 
able) sauce. The treat was scarcely 
inferior to the famous cabbage. 
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“Never did the Pope take any 
thing equal to it,” said the Pytha- 
gorean. 

“ Ah, Jupille, I thank you from 
my heart for giving me the taste of 
such delicacies.” 

And so the philanthropist and 
humourist separated with expres- 
sions and feelings of mutual respect 
and good-will. 


BUG JARGAL, THE CROQUE-MORT. 


A boy happened to be apprenticed 
from the Foundling Hospital, Paris, 
at the season when the Bug Jarga/ of 
Victor Hugo was all the rage. Not 
having or, at least, remembering any 
name in particular, and having the 
above-named hero and his deeds 
ever in his mouth, his new employers 
gave him the cacophonous title, and 
it dwelt with him. 

He was bound to a house-carpen- 
ter from whom he passed to an un- 
dertaker. From making coffins to 
carrying them there is only a step ; 
so he entered into a fompe funébre 
establishment. He bore the crape 
for thirty-two years, was then pen- 
sioned, but requested to remain on 
duty. He was not so strong as he 
had been, but still could see to the 
conveyance of children’s coffins. In 
his prime he could doa strong man’s 
duty under a coffin, but towards the 
thirty-second year of his service, he 
let the coffin of a grenadier with the 
grenadier himself inside, tumble 
down a flight of stairs, and he knew 
his glory had departed. 

Often was the worthy crogue-mort 
(the name in English is horrible), 
seen bearing his little burden from 
the house of its parents to the ceme- 
tery, without a single relative in his 
train. Our deacon of the crogue- 
mort guild was the most poetic, the 
most tippling, the most philosophical 
and the most lachrymose of men, and 


while he included in his own person, * 


the convoy, the relations, and the 
friends of the happy little being un- 
der his arm, he frequently sung to 
it a funeral song of his own compo- 
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sition, adapted to a very simple air, 
the subject being thus treated :— 


“Eh, little one! behold you in your 
nice wooden bed. 

Happy are you, O little one. Better 
be laid in deal at your age, than in a 
feather-bed when stricken in years. 

What a happy slumber you enjoy!—the 
slumber of eternity. 

For, O little one, life is a daily death; 
death everlasting life. 

Where you are going to lie, your body 
will make the green grass and the white 
daisies flourish. 

You quit, O little one, the vale of tears 
for the vale of endless joy. 

You are going to be an angel of God, 
because you have never sinned. 

When you are an angel, O littie one, re- 
member Bug Jargal, who, unaccompanied, 
bore you to your grave. 

Adieu, little one, and pray for me.” 


The poor man had not the smal- 
lest slice of Voltaire in his composi- 
tion. He would say in confidence 
to his company at the “ Giraffe:” “I 
have two hundred and fifty angels 
above, who know me and pray for 
me.” 

Bug Jargal’s favourite place for 
refreshment and conversation was 
the tap-room of the “ Giraffe,” the 
mistress of which never moved 
about without a legion of little dogs 
at her heels. Ill-tongues, of which 
there are no lack even in funeral es- 
tablishments and little wine-houses, 
gave themselves some liberties of 
speech with the grave man and the 
respectable widow. Champfleury, the 
biographer of the poet (for really 
there was sound philosophy, and 
good feeling, and poetry in his elegy), 
gave no credit to these spiteful re- 
ports, neither do we. B. J. never 
entered the marriage state. 

Though a crogue-mort, and one 
who was far from being ashamed of 
his profession, B. J. was not with- 
out a perception of the sublime and 
beautiful, and could enjoy the lite- 
rary productions of his day. 

M. Petrus Borel, a man of letters, 
having signed in one of the journals 
a most diverting paper on the econo- 
my of the pompes funcbres. Bug Jar- 
gal, at the head of fifty sable-hued 
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professors paid a visit to the writer, 
to express the sense of self and com- 
pany of his merits. M. Borel saw 
enter his chamber a little round 
bald head, the cheeks and chin 
marked by dimples, a nose as large 
and red as if it belonged to one of 
Teniers’ tipplers, and provided with 
a pair of spectacles on its ridge, 
a black coat, vest, and trousers, and 
a white cravat. 

After the first salute was made, 
the visitor returned, gushing thanks 
for the honour done himself and his 
comrades, and protested that when 
M. Borel’s turn came, no gentleman 
in Paris should be so carefully or 
honourably interred. ‘In fact, the 
gardener was his intimate friend, 
and if his (M. Borel’s) grave did 
not present the appearance of a 
glowing parterre of flowers in the 
season, the gratitude of the speaker 
would be found interred fifty feet 
below the level of A/ont Parnasse 
cemetery.” 

* Monsieur Bug Jargal, I am 
much flattered by the object of this 
visit ; but I am not for the moment 
thinking of paying a visit to AZont 
Parnasse or Pere la Chaise.” 

** Oh, that was but a joke. 
I call up the others ?” 

The essayist coming to his win- 
dow, beheld fifty croque-morts pro- 
menading below, some conversing, 
others smoking, and all in their 
official costume. 

** What do these men want ?” 

“To be allowed to come up and 
pay their respects.” 

“A thousand times, No!” 

“Well, they will be sadly mor- 
tified. I read your paper to them, 
between two glasses of wine, and 
they cried out: ‘The thing can’t 
rest so: we must go in a body, and 
thank the author,’ and there they 
are.” 

“T am very grateful to you and 
them. But, you know, if they stay 
there, the neighbours will say some 
one is dead in my family.” 

“Oh, very well, I'll send them 
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away ; but do us the favour to show 
yourself a moment at the window.” 

It was so settled. The writer 
presented himself, and VivE PETRUS 
BorEL! was shouted from fifty 
throats. The neighbours filled their 
doors and windows, wondering at 
the purport of the wish so opposed 
to the private interests of the 
wishers ; the black men went their 
way, and Petrus Borel uttered a 
malediction on the literary taste of 
sug Jargal. 

Champfleury, the writer mentioned 
above, was born at Laon in 1821. 
Any curious reader of ours will get 
a good idea of the proceedings of 
the mischievous urchin during his 
attendance at school, from the peru- 
sal of Zhe Misfortunes of Professor 
Delteil, chiefly inflicted on him by 
Le Petit Bineau (Champfleury), his 
graceless pupil. From his boyhood 
he manifested a decided turn for 
music and pantomime; but would 
not be taught Latin prosody or 
versification for any consideration. 

His love of reading made him 
seek employment ata publisher’s on 
the Quai des Augustins; but his 
duty in that temple of the Muses 
was to carry heavy parcels of the 
works of Balzac and Sue to different 
addresses, without the comfort of 
getting a peep into a single volume. 
He accordingly decamped, and led 
a scrambling life for some time 
among the rapins and other Bohe- 
mians of art and literature, so gra- 
phically chronicled by Henri Mur. 
ger. 

His father having established a 
newspaper in his native town, re- 
called his son to give him aid. His 
earliest literary efforts made their 
appearance in this Family Herald; 
but he and five other jovial good- 
for-nothings amused themselves, dur- 
ing the dark hours, playing off 
practical jokes on the quiet citi- 
zens and their windows and door- 
knockers. 

Returning again to the city, and 
into the bosom of the confrerie 
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Boheme, he produced some short 
tales, L’ Histoire du Chien Caillou 
being the most remarkable. It was 
the sad history of a poor copper- 
plate engraver of the Bohemian 
class, and so arrested the attention 
of Victor Hugo, that he sent an in- 
vitation to the writer to come and 
pass an evening with him. 

He came while the family were at 
dinner, and was shown into the rich 
salon in which the poet had collect- 
ed such a wealth of old furniture of 
the middle ages, armour, tapestry, 
&c. The young writer paying little 
attention to the rich surroundings, 
made his approaches to a huge 
Angora cat who was enjoying exis- 
tence on the hearth-rug. After a 
growl or two at the stranger, her 
instinct informed her that he was a 
lover of the feline race, and, when 
the master of the house and his 
family entered the drawing-room, 
they found the romancer and the 
cat rolling over and over on the 
rich carpet. Cats and their manners, 
characters, and customs, supplied 
the conversation of that evening. 
Champfleury at this time wrote for 
the Corsaire. 

Three times was our writer 
obliged to take refuge with his 
friend Murger and other Bohemian 
brothers ; but by talent and industry 
he acquired a name of power among 
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the journalists, and several series of 
short tales met with publishers. For 
a time ‘he attached himself to the 
Funambules, for which theatre he 
composed several pantomimes. 
Champfleury belongs to the class 
of realistic writers, who choose to 
distinguish themselves from the 
romantic school by the fidelity of 
their portraits of ordinary characters 
and their pictures of common life. 

We would be sorry to see our 
youths and maidens conning some of 
his tales. He had no ill intention 
in composing them, but they exhibit 
phases in the lives of such disrepu- 
table men and women as his wild 
life made him acquainted with, and 
were the reverse of edifying. How- 
ever, he was no advocate for social- 
ism or infidelity. Some of the 
stories are thoroughly harmless, and 
are distinguished by simplicity of 
style and goodness of intention. 
His valuable essay on ancient cari- 
cature was the result of deep study 
and careful research. Alas! alas! 
the unprincipled and licentious men 
and women of letters, who so lately 
were wont to provide unhealthy food 
for the mind of the Parisian public, 
and those who relished such poison- 
ous fare, had sterner entertainment 
during the memorable Christmas of 
1870. 
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(90.) A.D. 1639.—SiR RICHARD 
Bo.ton,' son of Sir Edward Bolton, 
of the County Lancaster, knight,? 
was admitted early in life to the 
bar, became recorder of Dublin in 
1607, Chief Baron of the Court of 
Exchequer in 1610, and Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland in 1639. In the 
following year, Lord Strafford was 
sent to the Tower, and impeached 
by the English House of Commons, 
one of the many articles of impeach- 
ment being that he had imprisoned 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
Lord Ely. Immediately the lrish 
House of Commons, who a short 
time previously had lauded him to 
the skies, sent over a deputation to 
aid the English parliament in ob- 
taining the conviction of that tyran- 
nical and unfortunate nobleman. 
Sir Richard Bolton, to whom he 
had placed on the woolsack, was 
impeached for delivering “ unjust 
and erroneous judgments, whereby ” 
amongst other evils mentioned, 
“ thousands had been ruined in their 
goods, liberties, and lives, and many 
of them utterly defamed by the 
mutilation of their members and 
other infamous punishments,” and 
also for the conspiring to destroy 
the liberties of the people. The 
matter of impeachment having been 
brought before the House of Lords, 
a question arose whice was sub- 
mitted to the judges for their 
opinion—whether the Lord Chan. 
cellor, “ whilst lying uuder an im- 
peachment, could act as speaker of 
that house?” The unanimous 
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opinions of their lordships was that 
the Chancellor, until cleared of the 
articles of impeachment, was not 
competent to act as speaker.‘ The 
business of the Court of Chancery 
then came to a dead lock, and so 
remained until the Lord Justices 
signified their pleasure that no 
further proceedings should be taken, 
and the matter then dropped. 
Many years after, Sir Richard Bol- 
ton said both houses (a.p. 1661) 
voted that all records of this tran- 
saction be expunged “ in-as-much 
as they seemed to be an entrench- 
ment on the honour, worth, and in- 
tegrity of honourable persons, whose 
memory this house cannot in justice 
suffer to be sullied with the least 
stain of evil report.” 

We have now arrived at 1641. 
The strife with the Catholics, raged 
for many a long and bitter year. 
Neither was the persecution of those 
unhappy times confined to the 
clergy,—Old Catholic families were 
ruined and destroyed, andthe people 
ultimately appealed to arms, On 
the night of the 23rd of October, 
1641, the great rebellion commen- 
ced.° It is said that the Irish rebels 
forgot on that day the very instincts 
ofhumanity, and that they massacred 
without regard to age or sex, no less 
a number thantwohundred thousand 
Protestants. That atrocities were 
perpetrated on both sides cannot be 
denied, but that those murders by 
the Irish outside the field of battle, 
were confined in the whole year 
1641 to a couple of hundred, is 
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undeniable. If a massacre had 
taken place on the 23rd of October, 
how is it that the Lords Justices, in 
their despatch of the 25thof October, 
made no allusion whatever to the 
matter?’ In the whole Province of 
Connaught one inhuman massacre 
alone took place, the massacre of 
the Bridge of Shruel, where thirty 
Protestants lost their lives, and when 
the remainder were saved by the 
Catholic High Sheriff of the County 
of Galway, aided by a Catholic 
priest. That sickening narrative is 
shortly as follows :—-Francis Garvey, 
High Sheriff of the county Mayo, 
had accompanied a number of fugi- 
tive Protestant settlers from the re- 
mote districts of Kilalla to the 
bridge of Shruel, on the confines of 
the county Galway ; the whole 
party were under the protection of 
Lord Mayo, to whom the Lord 
Chancellor, Sir Richard Bolton, had 
a short time previously entrusted 
the commission of the peace, It 
was previously arranged that the 
convoy should be taken in charge 
at the Bridge of Shruel, by Cap- 
tain Ulick Burke of Castlehacket,* 
brother-in-law of Lord Mayo, and 
high sheriff of the county Galway. 
On reaching the bridge, the enfuri- 
ated people hemmed in the party on 
all sides, and in less than a hour 
thirty bodies were laid dead on the 
ground ; some were tumbled into a 
hole on the road-side, and others 
flung over the battlements into the 
dark waters of the Black River, 
that flowed red with Protestant blood 
into Lough Corrib on that fatal day. 
Meanwhile Ulick Burke, accom- 
panied by the prior of Ross Abbey, 
who was then approaching to take 
charge of the convoy, having heard 
ofthe dreadful outrage, rushed madly 
into the middle of the affray, and 
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succeeded at last in putting a stop 
to the carnage. “ The guardian, 
Father Bryan Kilkenny, conveyed 
the Bishop of Killalla, his wife and 
children, and several other Protes- 
tants, to his monastery at Ross, and 
there entertained them with great 
civility for several days”* until the 
whole party were brought over to 
Castlehacket, where they were at- 
tended by a Dr. Jameson, who 
then lived at a place set apart by 
the Burkes for their family physi- 
cian. 

On the 2oth February, 1641, the 
Bishop, Dr. Maxwell, thus wrote to 
Lord Clanricarde, governor of the 
county of Galway.* 

**May it please your Lordships, what 
my misfortunes and sufferings were at 
Shruel, as without tears I cannot, so with 
good manners I may not relate unto your 
lordships, only 1 should be ungrateful to 
God. I remember His mercies; first, that 
miraculously, of God’s mercy, I, my wife, 
three children, two women-servants, and 
one man-servant, were preserved; secondly, 
though all stripped naked, yet none wound- 
ed but myself and my man-servant; thirdly, 
which is a mercy above all, that a noble 
gentleman, Captain Ulick Burke, and his 
noble bedfellow, sent a surgeon of their 
own to me, and other servants, who, with 
all tender care, brought me to Castlehacket, 
where I have been and am so tenderly and 
heartily attended as it surpasseth expres- 
sion.5 

Of all the inhuman acts charged 
to the Irish rebels in those times, 
the murder of the Bridge of Shruel 
might be said to have been the only 
one perfectly authenticated. Inthe 
north of Portadown, a_ thousand 
Protestants were said to have been 
flung over the bridge.— But no such 
massacre, it is said, occurred ; there 
is no evidence to establish the fact 
that even one lost his life in that 
inhuman manner ; and yet the most 
childish stories were told, under 
the sanction of an oath, to establish 
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those facts. Can the reader peruse 
without a sigh or a smile the follow- 
ing depositions of Dr. Maxwell, 
a Protestant clergyman, afterwards 
Bishop of Kilmore ? 

** Doctor -Robert Maxwell, Rector of 
Tynham, in the county Armagh, sworn 
and examined 22nd August, 1642, de- 
poseth and saith . . . That they (the pa- 
pists) threw 140 persons over the bridge ; 
another time six or seven and thirty ; and 
so continued drowning every day, mure or 
fewer, for seven or eight weeks ; so that 
the fewest must needs be above 1000. . . . 
And deponent further saith that it was the 
common talk among the rebels that the 
ghosts of those who were thrown over Port- 
adown Bridge were nightly seen to walk 
upon the river, sometimes singing psalms, 
sometimes brandishing naked swords, and 
sometimes screeching in a most hideous and 
fearful manner. The deponent himself lived 
within thirteen miles of the bridge, and 


never heard any man so much as doubt the 
truth thereof.’1 


** Hundreds of the ghosts of Protestants,” 
says Temple, ‘‘ that were drowned by the 
rebels at Portadown Bridge, were seen in 
the river bolt upright, and were heard to 
cry out for revenge on these rebels. One 
of these ghosts was seen with hands lifted 
up, and standing im that posture from the 
29th of December to the latter end of the 
following Lent.” 

This class of evidence, though 
acceptable to the majority of the 
Privy Council, would doubtless have 
been rejected with derision and 
scorn by the Lord Chancellor, upon 
whose name no imputation has ever 
been cast—the whole object of the 
Lords Justices and council at that 
time being to vilify the Irish name 
and race, and to obtain as many 
confiscations of Catholic property as 
possible, so that they and the whole 
Protestant adventurers might pro- 
cure for themselves all the confis- 
cated lands. ‘The truth is, that the 
Irish fought openly in the field ; but 
never, save at the Bridge of Shruel, 
was there a wholesale massacre 
perpetrated. (Vide O’Connell’s We- 
moirs of Ireland, where all the au- 
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thorities are collected—p. 220, ¢¢ 
seq.) 

In the war that then raged (1642) 
throughout the country, Owen 
O’Neil, who had served abroad in 
the Spanish and Austrian armies, 
was the most distinguished general. 
He was chiefly instrumental in call- 
ing together the confederation of 
Kilkengy, which met in that year, 
and which was composed of the 
Catholic archbishops and bishops, 
with deputies from several of the 
counties, Mr. Patrick Darcy, a 
lawyer of great eminence, assuming 
to represent the Lord Chancellor, 
and Mr. Nicholas Plunket acting as 
speaker of the House. This coun- 
cil, which professed devoted atta¢h- 
ment to the king, disclaimed the 
title of “ Parliament,” lest they might 
infringe on the royal prerogative ; 
and professed to act merely as a 
provisional government, “ to consult 
of an order for their own affairs till 
His Majesty’s wisdom had settled 
the present troubles.” 

In 1644 the Marquis of Ormond 
was appointed Lord Lieutenant. At 
that time the King was anxious to 
obtain the support of the Irish peo- 
ple, and had entered into a treaty 
of peace with the confederates, who 
thereby engaged to pay His Majesty 
a sum of £30,800. It was also 
agreed that the whole province of 
Connaught was to remain in pos- 
session of the Catholics ; that Lein 
ster was also to remain in possession 
of the Catholics, with the exception 
of the county and city of Dublin 
and the County Louth, which were 
to remain in the possession of the 
Protestants; that in Ulster each 
party was to remain in possession 
of such places as they had held at the 
time of signing the treaty; that 
Kerry, Clare, Waterford, and Tip- 
perary, with the exception of certain 
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owns, were also to remain in the 
possession of the Catholics. 

Those articles were distasteful to 
the old Irish Catholic party, who were 
bent on reestablishing the Catholic 
faith throughout the country, while 
the Catholics of the Pale were satis- 
fied with the terms of the treaty. 
Animosities were growing up and 
strengthening each succeeding day 
between these parties. The better 
to heal those differences Renuccini, 
Archbishop of Ferns, in Italy, was de- 
spatched by the Pope, with full power 
to act as Nuncio to Ireland.’ On 
his arrival in Kilkenny, he found es- 
tablished there a Court of Chancery, 
of which Joun De Burcuo, CaTHo- 
Lic Bisnop oF CLoNForT, afterwards 
Archbishop of Tuam, was the confe- 
derate Lorp CHANCELLOR.’ By him 
were decided all causes, civil and 
criminal, independent ofthe supreme 
council. For the history of this pre- 
late’s life, the reader is referred to 
Meehan’s /rish Hierarchy of the Seven- 
teenth Century, and Dr. Reneham’s 
trish Church History. He will there 
read of the total subjugation of this 
country by Cromwell, who landed in 
Treland in 1649, and he will there also 
find that more cruelties were perpe- 
trated by those sot-disant “ Chris- 
tians,” than by the most savage peo- 
ple that ever degraded the human 
race. In Drogheda alone, a town 
that contains thirty thousand souls, 

- old men tottering into the grave, wo- 
men, and children were mown down 
by the soldiery of that ruthless Crom- 
well. 

In 1650 Sir Richard Bolton died. 
For four years before his death, his 
occupation in the Court of Chancery 
was gone, nam silent leges enter arma. 
His leisure hours were devoted to 
works ofliterature. The Statutes from 
Edward II.to JamesI., were collected 
and published by him in one volume. 
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He also wrote, The Justice of the 
Peace; Rules for a Grand Juror ; and 
an inquiry into how the laws and 
statutes of England came to be of 
force in Ireland. Sir Richard was 
married to Frances, daughter of 
Richard Walter Stafford, Esq., and 
had several children, the eldest of 
whom, Edward, was, at the time of 
his father’s death, Chief Baron of the 
Court of Exchequer.‘ 

A.D. 1650, at the death of Lord 
Chanccllor Sir Richard Bolton, the 
great seal was put in commission, 
the commissioners being the Chief- 
Justice Pepys, of the Upper Bench 
(as the King’s Bench was then 
called), who had previously been a 
puisne judge in England ;* Chief-Jus- 
tice, Sir Girrant Lowther, of the Com- 
mon Bench; and Chief. Baron Cor- 
bett. These men, who were the dead- 
liest foes of the Roman Church, lost 
no opportunity in hunting the hapless 
Papists from their homes and from 
their estates. “‘ Pray for us,” writes 
Sir John Allen, the commissioner for 
the disposition of forfeited estates, 
“that now, as we have come to pos- 
sess houses we have not built, vine- 
yards we have not planted, that we 
may not forget the Lord and His 
goodness to us in the day of our dis- 
tress,”® 

(91.) A.D. 1656.—SriR WILLIAM 
STEELE was born at Geddy Hall, a 
moated house near Sandbach, in 
Cheshire,’ became a member of 
Gray’s Inn 1631, was called to the 
English bar 1637, and was one of 
the unsuccessful candidates for the 
judgeship of the Sheriffs’ Court Lon- 
don, int643. Owing to the zeal he 
displayed against the unfortunate 
Charles I., it is said he was ap- 
pointed, by Oliver Cromwell, At- 
torney-General for England, and suc- 
cessively Recorder of London, Chief- 
Baron of the Exc hequer ir in 1E England, 
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and, lastly, Lord Chancellorof Ireland. 
Why he was thus rewarded it is diffi- 
cult to state, seeing that he feigned 
illness at the trial of that unfortunate 
monarch, and cast the whole burden 
on the Solicitor-General. On his 
arrival in Ireland, the work of confis- 
cation and plunder was done “so 
that he had not an acre left for him 
to covet.” On the death of Oliver 
Cromwell, in 1658, Lord Chancellor 
Steele, observing the turn of the tide 
in favour of Charles II., endeavoured 
to secure his personal safety by be- 
traying the secrets of Henry and 
Richard Cromwell to Clarendon and 
Ormond. Though proud, crafty, 
insincere, and insolent, he is said to 
have been a lawyer of ability and 
learning.’ 

(92.) A.D. 1660.—SiR MAuRICE 
Eustace, Knt., was son of William 
Fitz-John Eustace, of Castle Martin, 
in the County Kildare ; was called 
early in life to the bar, appointed 
serjeant in 1634, and elected speaker 
of the House of Commons in 1639. 
In 1642, he was commissioned, by 
Charles I., to treat with the Catholic 
confederates at Kilkenny. Sincere 
in his attachment to the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, he was voted the 
thanks of the House of Commons 
“for his earnest advancement” of 
that faith, In 1644 he became 
Master of the Rolls; and on the 
restoration of Charles II., was ap- 
pointed Lord Chancellor, with an 
annuity of £1500 a year, charge- 
able on the customs of the city of 
Dublin and town of Drogheda.” 

With the overthrow of the regicide 
government, the Catholics of Ireland, 
many of whom had lost their estates 
in fighting for the throne, might with 
reason have expected that they would 
at once be restored to the position 
they held in the reign of Charles I. 
The Puritan soldiers of Cromwell 
who had overturned the whole 
ancient frame of Government, reli- 


1 Fosse’s Judges of England, vol. vi., 489. 


3 Cartes’ Ormond, vol. ii. p. 398. 
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gious and civil, who beheaded 
Charles I., and forced his son to fly 
for his life, obtained from that son of 
infamous memory, Charles II., grants 
of their estates which the Catholics 
lost in defence of the ancient consti- 
tution, many of which estates are 
even now possessed by the posterity 
of those regicides. And thus they 
gained by their rebellion what the 
Catholics had lost by their loyalty. 
In England, the old proprietors 
generally expelled the Cromwellian 
intruders without much ceremony ; 
but any attempt at a like mode of 
proceeding in Ireland was imme- 
diately put down by Royal procla- 
mation.® 

The Lord Chancellor and Roger 
Broghill, Earl of Orrery, who were 
Lords Justices in 1661, convoked 
the Parliament which passed the Act 
of Settlement, 14 and 15, Charles. IT. 
chap ii. By this Act, it is recited 
that the rebellion of 1641 was a 
“formed and almost natural rebel- 
lion of Irish Papists,” that they 
were represented in general assembly 
chosen by themselves, that that as- 
sembly did assume, exercise, and 
usurp the power of life and death, 
make peace and war, levy and coin 
money ; at the same time making 
use of the King’s name and authority. 
The Act then proceeds to reward, 
those, the murderers of Charles I., 
and to send outcasts on the world 
those who fought for the altar and 
the throne. 

Immediately on the passing of the 
Act of Settlement, the Chancellor 
obtained a private act for securing 
to himself his lands of inheritance 
and leases for years.‘ A great out- 
cry was raised in 1663 against the 
Catholics; and the calumnies of 
1641 were revived. It was said, 
too, that they met at the chapels 
under the pretence of hearing mass, 
but really for other and treasonable 
motives. ‘The Lord Chancellor uni- 


2 Liber Munerum Hiberniz. 
4 Ir. Statutes, vol. ii. p. 348. 
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formly denied the truth of these 
charges; but that he might with 
greater certainty satisfy his mind on 
the subject, he directed the judges 
of the several circuits to take the 
opinion of the grand on the 
question.! These directions were 
faithfully carried out; and the an- 
swers uniformly given were, that 
there were no apprehensions what- 
ever of a revolt. The House of 
Commons, nevertheless, addressed 
the Lords Justices on the subject, 
and they forwarded the address to 
the Secretary of State, suggesting, 
at the same time, that Roman 
Catholics ought not to be allowed 
to practice at the bar. It was also 
insisted, in the House of Lords, 
that the Catholic Peers, who were 
twenty-two in number, should not 
be permitted to take their seats until 
they received the sacrament at the 
hands of the primate, Bramhal, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh.? This was ener- 
getically opposed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, whose liberal spirit was mani- 
fested on all occasions w] mere it was 
sought to trample on the liberties of 
his Catholic ee One 


juries 


suggestion he made —one which, 
had it been ad —* vould have re- 


con¢ iled the Catholic and Protestan 


parties, and healed many of the 
wounds which the bigotry of other 
days had inflicted, — he proposed 
to the King that he should purchase 
up from the settlers the lands granted 


to them by Cromwell, and that the 


lands so pure hased should be re 


conveyed to the ancient proprietors. 
That the government could have 
become purchasers at a very low 
figure is certain, inasmuch as the 
settlers had no security for either 
their lives or properties. 

The residence of Sir Maurice 
Eustace stood on the north side of 
Dame Street, in the « ity of Dublin. 
His gardens,‘ which were extensive, 
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and crossed by shaded walks, sloped 
towards the river. These have long 
since given place to commercial and 
business streets, one of which still 
bears the name of that great and 
enlightened Chancellor. In 1663 
he made his last will, every line of 
which teems with expressions of 
strong faith and devotion. Differ- 
ing, as it does, in phraseology from 
our testamentary documents, it runs 
as follows :— 


“a the name of the glorious Trinity, 

















Fa Son, and Holy Ghost, three per- 
sons and one God, blessed for evermore. 
I, Sir Maurice Eusta Knt., Lord Chan- 
ce lor of alee l, having been and being, 
by God’s signal providence, brought 
through many grand alterations and 
changes, which I have met with, in the 
wilderness of this world, where I have had 
to do with unreasonable men, to a good old 
age, and to be full of years ; and now, draw- 
ing near to the great change which I must 
look for when this corruptible body shall 
put on incorruption, and this mortal shall 
put on ay ; so now, to the end 
that I may have nothing to do but to await 
this change, v which I believe I may hence- 
forward await for with joy and longing 
make this my last will and testament as 
followeth. First, I do commend my im- 
mortal soul unto the blessed Trinity, trust- 
ing to be saved by the alone merits of my 
dear Saviour, who, according to His blessed 
name, came into the world to save sinners, 
whereof I acknowledge myself to be chief. 
And I give my body to be buried at Castle- 
I in, in the county of Kildare, without 
! l ity. An | , being thus 
, it is my de lL sol« vill 

n lare, that i debt of nabs ¢ 
the ti ol my h, if that my personal 

‘ e shail fall short f i 

f place, for so mucl my p les 
tate shall fall sl d out of my 
land nd I >t I ing t uch 
I S I ] Va, lim nd Appr tne 
le f ng paid, if my per 
sol tate » not hd out of 
the | s of my | 5 i ian ol 
ink ance. To | wife, the 
J Cl ty | i the e-half of my 
J estate une ‘ 
I iW I 
fi several 
( ] wr of 
t fst W ) £10; 
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to the poor of the parish of Carnallway, in 
the County of Kildare, £5. All my law 
books and written manuscripts I leave as an 
heirloom to my heirs exclusively who shall 
study the law ; which study I commend my 
heirs, as being the most necessary and use- 
ful study for any one who intends to serve 
his king and country, and which presup- 

= - : , 
poseth a knowledge of all other learning. 

He then devised his estates in the 
counties of Dublin, Kildare, aud 
Wicklow, together with Cong Abbey 
and its appurtenances, in the County 
Mayo, to his eldest son :— 

“Tt is likewise my will that my house- 
hold stuff, such as,” &c., “shall go to my 
dear wife; my house in Dame-street, my 
coach-horses, to Doctor Leech, Provost of 
the College of the Holy and undivided 
Trinity, near Dublin. . .. I do appoint 
my noble friends, Arthur, Earl of Anglesea, 
and my nephew, John Keating, Esquire, 
my executors. I do give £50 a-piece to 
them to buy mourning for my sake. 

(Signed) MAuRICE EusraceE, C. (seal.) 

And now unto the King, immortal, eter- 
nal, invisible, and only one God, be honour, 
and glory, for ever and ever. Amen. And 
now, Lord Jesus, receive the soul of thy 
poor servant into those everlasting dwell- 
ings which Thou hast prepared for them 
who love Thee. In attestation that this is 
my last will and testament, I do hereunto 
put my hand and seal, this 12th day of 
July, 1663, in the presence of,” &c. 

MAURICE Eustace, LORD CHANCELLOR. 


Loco sigelli,”* 


The Chancellor died in 1665, 
having held office for five years. 
His eldest son became a Catholic, 
and afterwards entered the service 
of the unfortunate James II.; was 
wounded at the battle of Augheim, 
and then retired to France, where 
he joined the French Army, and was 
raised to the rank of Major-General 
by Louis XIV. 

(93) A.D. 1665.— MICHAEL BoyYLe, 
ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH,’ was son 
of Richard Boyle, Archbishop of 
Tuam. In 1637, he took his degree 
of Master of Arts at Oxford, and in 
1640 was made Dean of Cloyne. 
During the great Rebellion, he was 

! Wills Office. 
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Chaplain-General to the royal forces 
in the province of Munster, at a 
salary of twenty shillings a day. In 
1644 the town of Doneraille, where 
Lord Inchiquin, President of Mun- 
ster,> held his court, was threatened 
by the confederate forces under 
Lord Castlehaven. Dean Boyle, 
who was married to Lord Inchiquin’s 
sister; vainly endeavoured to per 
suade Lord Castlehaven to spare the 
town and castle, but to no purpose.* 
In 1660 this divine, writes Mr. 
Dalton, was by letters patent ad- 
vanced to the united sees of Cloyne, 
Cork, and Ross, having been a little 
before called into the Privy Council ; 
and was one of the twelve Bishops 
consecrated in St. Patrick’s Church, 
on the 27th January, 1660. Not 
content with the revenues of his 
Bishopric, he held possession of six 
parishes in his diocese, under the 
pretence that he was unable to find 
a clergyman to serve them. In the 
same year, he was sent by the Lords 
Justices to England, for the purpose 
of assisting his Majesty’s ministers 
in preparing the draft Act of Settle- 
ment for [reland, a trust which he so 
executed, to the satisfaction of their 
lordships and the House of Lords ; 
that on the 22nd May, 1662, the 
thanks of that House was voted to 
him, and entered accordingly in their 
Journals.® On the 27th March, 1663, 
he was translated to the see of 
Dublin, and presented with a gift of 
a thousand pounds by the King, to 
defray the expenses of his removal, 
as also to enable him to repair the 
archiepiscopal palace of St. Sepul- 
chre, which was fast falling to decay. 
On the 24th June, 1665, the Arch- 
bishop was appointed Lord Chan- 
cellor, and immediately entered on 
the arduous duties of his office. The 
relative positions of the Chancellors 
and Lord Lieutenants are noticed in 
the following passage, extracted from 


2 Dalton’s Archbishops of Dublin, p. 280 
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Patty’s Political Survey of Ireand 
tn 1672. 


**It hath been much observed that the 
Lieutenants and Chancellors of Ireland 
have often been at variance, the reasons 
whereof seem to be their powers were too 
near an equilibrium; for the lieutenant 
commands an army of 3000, and the chan- 
cellor makes 900 justices of the peace, who 
make 2500 constables, which are the civil 
sword, who act in times of peace, and 
everywhere, and all matters; whereas the 
army acts only upon rare occasions, and are 
more mercenary men, so as the civil sword 
seems of far more extent and effect than 
the military sword. 

The Lieutenant disposes of some four or 
five hundred places and employments ; 
but the Chancellor the said nine hundred 
Justices of Peace and several others. The 
Lieutenant can hurt but very few persons 
who do not depend upon the favour of em- 
ployments ; but the Chancellor can affect 
all men of estates and dealing in the world 
by the power of his court, and by the har- 
mony of his own will with the King’s con- 
science. 

The Lieutenant is, for the most part, a 
stranger to Ireland, but the Chancellor 
seldom such, but a person of great family 
and acquaintance. Moreover, all the Lieu- 
tenants, Deputies, and Lords Justices that 
have been these 150 years, have not, one 
with another, continued two years in the 
office ; but the Chancellors have much 
more, and are seldom removed but by 
death and general revolutions. The Chan- 
cellor has ordinarily some other dignity and 
office annexed, for they be often eminent 
prelates and churchmen; but the Lieutenant 
as confined to temporals. The Chancellor 
is speaker in Parliament, and by keeping 
the seal can check the Lieutenant in many 
eases. The Chancellors are bred to elo- 
quence and argumentation ; the breeding 
of a Lieutenant is casual.”? 


The same author, at page 37, states 
that the Court of Chancery then 
“consisted of the Lord Chancellor, 
Master of the Rolls, and two, three, 
or four sallariated Masters in Chan- 
cery.” He also states that the 
King’s Bench was provided with a 
Chief Justice and two other judges ; 
that the Common Pleas, with a like 
number of judges, and the Court of 
Exchequer, with the Chancellor of 
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Baron, and two other Barons. In 
1671, the Chancellor was sworn as 
Lord Justice, and in 1678 became 
Archbishop of Armagh and Primate 
of all Ireland. 

A.D. 1685.—In this year James 
II. ascended the throne, and one of 
his first acts was to cdntinue the 
Primate in the office of Chancellor. 
Before the close of the same year, 
however, he was displaced, and the 
seals given to Sir Charles Porter. 
During the twenty years that the 
Primate held the Chancellorship, 
he was assiduous in the performance 
of his duties, sometimes presiding 
in his court (which then stood close 
to the south side of the nave of 
Christ Church Cathedral)? but 
more frequently in his private house 
at Blessington, in the County Wick- 
low, where he built houses for the 
six clerks. Primate Boyle’s Chan- 
cery orders are familiar to every 
Irish barrister, and many of them 
are yet in force. It is worthy of note 
that the town of Blessington was 
built by the Primate,’ and that the 
inhabitants were incorporated by the 
Charter 21 Charles II. He sat in 
King James’s parliament in 1689, 
and was summoned by William III. 
to the Privy Council in November, 
1690. His advancing years, however, 
prevented him from taking further 
active part in the affairs of State. 
Having reached the patriarchal age 
of 93 years, the primate died in 
1702, and was buried by torchlight 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, under the 
altar. This Archbishop was _ the 
last of the ecclesiastical Chancellors. 

From 1189 to 1685, forty-seven 
were in holy orders.—Archbishops, 
Bishops, Priors of thereligious orders, 
Doctors of Divinity, and others 
learned in the canon laws; those 
men have left their foot-prints on 
the sands of time, and to them and 
to the ecclesiastical Chancellors of 
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England is due whatever is to be 
admired in our laws. The spiritual 
judges decided according to written 
and known precedents ;“ lay judges, 
left without any fixed guide, were 
directed by loose, traditionary cus- 
toms ;” “almost all the forms in lay 
courts which contribute to establish 
and continue to preserve order in 
judicial proceedings, are borrowed 
from the canon law of the Church 
of Rome.” “ Thus, for instance, the 
first hint for attaching moveables for 
the recovery of a debt was taken 
from the canon law, and likewise 
the cessio bonorum of a person who 
was insolvent.” Such is the Catholic 
testimony of one of the most anti- 
Catholic of English writers. Thir- 
teen of Primate Boyle’s predecessors 
on the woolsack were Archbishop 
of Dublin. Their lives have already 
appeared in our columns; we shall 
now pass on to the other Chan- 
cellors of the unfortunate James the 
Second. 


(96.) A.D. 1686.—SrrR CHARLES 


PorTER. — The early life of this 
Chancellor is thus told by Roger 
North *—“ Mr. Charles Porter had 
run a strange course of variety in 


his life. He was son of a prebend 
in Norwich, and a ’prentice boy in 
the city in the rebellious times. 
Perpetually taking part in riotous 
assemblies, he at one time had a 
narrow escape, no less than forty 
pistol shots having been fired at 
him as a ringleader. Mingling in 
the crowd, he had the presence of 
mind to snatch up a little child who 
was crying in the streets. The peo- 
ple seeing the child in his arms, 
opened a way for him, saying: 
‘Make room for the poor child.’” 
Having thus escaped, he made his 
way to Yarmouth, where he took 
shipping for Holland; “but he 
scarce put out to sea before his pur- 
suers came down after him, so 
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narrowly did he escape hanging at 
that time. In Holland he trailed a 
pike, and was in several actions as 
a common soldier. At length he 
set up an eating-house ; but his cus- 
tomers being needy, he soon broke 
down, and returned to England.” 
His appearance, continues his bio- 
grapher, was in his favour, and he 
succeeded in obtaining an appoint- 
ment amongst the clerks of the 
Court of Chancery ; and then it was 
that he first conceived the idea of 
being called to the bar. His in- 
dustry was great; and before long 
he acquired a dexterity and skill in 
the forms of the court. To every 
description of vice he was prone ; 
and “although he was a low com- 
panion, and followed much the 
bottle, yet he made such despatches 
as satisfied his clients, especially 
the clerks, who knew where to find 
him. His person was florid, and 
his speech prompt and articulate.” 
Notwithstanding his success at the 
bar, he got into pecuniary difficulties, 
whereby he was reduced to the 
greatest penury. Lord North, then 
keeper of the great seal, paid so 
much attention to his arguments 
that business again flowed in fast ; 
and yet withal he was “ so careless, 
and joined others in taking up 
moneys, and so carried on a jolly 
way of living,* that he was once 
more plunged in debt.” 

In 1675 the well-known case of 
Dr. Shirly v. Sir John Fagg and 
other Members of the House of Com- 
mons* occurred, which brought Sir 
Charles Porter into great notoriety. 
The entire question was connected 
with the privilege of parliament, 
or, more correctly speaking, of the 
House of Commons, versus House 
of Lords. It appears that a member 
of the lower House was suitor in 
the Court of Chancery. The Lord 
Chancellor made his decree, and an 


! Robertson's History of Charles V., vol. i., note xxiv., sect. I, p. 315. 


2 Lives of the Norths, vol. ii. p. 192. 
* 6. State Trials, 1121. 
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appeal was thence taken to the 
House of Lords. Mr. Porter, who 
was counsel in support of the appeal, 
was summoned to the bar of the 
House of Commons to give an 
account of why he appeared before 
the bar of the House of Lords in a 
prosecution in which a member of 
the House of Commons was con- 
cerned, Having excused himself as 
best he could, he was arrested by 
the sergeant-at-arms while engaged 
in arguing a case before the Master 
of the Rolls, and sent to the Tower. 
Forthwith the House of Lords di- 
rected the Usher of the Black Rod 
to take the lieutenant of the Tower 
into custody, unless he at once re- 
leased the counsel who had been 
committed by the House of Com- 
mons. ‘The lieutenant refused, and 
the matter was brought before the 
King, who prorogued the _parlia- 
ment, and thus put an end to a dis- 
pute between the two houses of the 
legislature. On the re-assembling 
of Parliament the Commons being 
apprehensive that if the Lords lost 
their appellate jurisdiction, it would 
lapse to the crown, gave up all 
further opposition to the Upper 
House, entertaining appeals, and 
from that time the jurisdiction of the 
House of Lords in equity appeals 
has been uninterrupted.’ Early in 
April, 1686, Porter was appointed 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland ; he was, 
writes Bishop Burnett, “aman of 
ready wit, and being poor, was 
thought a fit person to be made a 
tool of.” On the 17th of April he 
arrived at Dunleary harbour (now 
Kingstown) from England. Lord 
Clarendon, then Lord Lieutenant, 
at once sent his carriage to convey 
him to Dublin. On his arrival, he 
presented his Excellency with the 
King’s letters, announcing his ap- 
pointment to the Chancellorship, 


and directing the Primate to deliver - 


up the great seal.2 The ardent wish 
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of James II. was to repeal the Act 
of Settlement, and to restore to the 
Catholic proprietors the properties 
that had been filched from them by 
the regicide parliament. Difficulties, 
however, unnumbered crossed his 
path, the intruders every where took 
the alarm, and Sir Charles Porter was 
instructed to let the public know 
that the King was determined to 
uphold the Act of Settlement,—a 
policy in which Lord Clarendon en- 
tirely concurred. 

The Chancellor was now allowed 
A500 a-year, a grant highly ap- 
proved of by the Lord Lieurenant, 
who wrote informing the Lord Trea- 
surer of the necessity of his being 
liberally allowed, inasmuch as he 
had a position to maintain, and that 
the fees of the office were not worth 
#500 a-year, and that he had to take 
a house on the North Strand, for 
which he paid £100 a-year rent (Sir 
John Cole’s house). On the 8th of 
May, 1686, Lord Clarendon again 
wrote to the Lord Treasurer, inform- 
ing him that he had been only a few 
days away from the castle, and that 
on his return the Chancellor called 
at once to bid him welcome to 
town. His excellency, in this letter, 
appears deeply mortified at the 
conduct of the King in giving the 
command of the army to the Earl 
of Tyrconnell, who thenceforward, 
he writes, would be virtually Chief 
Governor of the country, and who, 
he writes, had “already the Chan- 
cellor and Solicitor-General to dine 
with him at his residence at Car- 
towne.”* At theclose of 1686, Lord 
Clarendon was recalled, and Porter 
was also at the same time displaced. 
On arriving in London, he obtained 
with difficulty an interview from the 
King, when he humbly asked, what 
was the cause of his removal from 
the Bench. The King replied that it 
was entirely his own fault, in conse- 
quence, it may be presumed, of his 






1 Homersham Cox's Institution of the English Government, p. 476 


2 Clarendon’s State Letters, 148. 
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aversion to the repeal of the Act of 
Settlement ; and His Majesty, giving 
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writes that, “ Sir Charles Porter and 
Roger North were the only two 


him no further information on the 
subject, saw him no more. Of Sir 
Charles Porter’s conduct when 
Chancellor, Lord Clarendon speaks 
in the highest terms: it may, 
perhaps, be that his character was 
widely different from what it had 
been when he kept the eating-house 
in Holland, or when giving his 
drunken supper-parties in London. 
Be that as it may, Lord Clarendon 


honest lawyers he ever met.”' We 
are now closing on the revolution 
of 1688, in which Sir Charles Porter 
played so conspicuous a part. But we 
have already exceeded the space 
allowed for the Lives of the Irish 
Chancellors in the columns of the 
“ UNIVERSITY ;” we shall therefore 
postpone the future consideration of 
the subject until the March number. 
OLIVER J. BURKE. 


THE LIGHTS FAR OUT AT SE. 


THE sunset gates were opened wide, 
Far in the crimson west, 
And through them passed the wearied day 


In ruddy clouds to rest. 

Now in the gloaming and the hush 
All nature seems to dream, 

And silently, and one by one, 
The soft lights flit and gleam ; 

I sit and watch them from the shore, 
Half lost in reverie, 

Till darkness hides the waves between 
The lights far out at sea. 


They glimmer as the far-off days, 
That came long years ago, 
All joyous with the light of love 
I would not see or know. 
Oh! happy days, half-dimmed by years,— 
Long years that stretch between 
The old sweet love of long ago, 
The life that might have been. 
So far! Yet through the dark’ning past 
Their brightness gleams to me, 
As o’er the dark and silent waves 
The lights far out at sea. 
REA. 
[The above words are published as a song by Messrs. Cocks & Co., New 
Burlington Street.] 
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A WOMAN'S STORY. 


Sort summer breezes through my lattice creep, 
Stirring the roses and the woodbine sweet ; 
Glow the gay woods with many a purple hue. 
Above, the drowsy crows forget to caw, 
Around the happy world seems half-a-sleep,— 
A fitting time, my true and tender friend, 

To write the story of my early days ; 

And how I loved, and how my love loved me. 
Ere long, I said, when last I kissed your lips, 
I'll tell the story of my early life : 

Before I knew you ; you shall read the same 
When your ancestral oaks crown Langley Chase. 


I, 
































My father was a rich and haughty man, 
Born with an ancient passion in his blood, 
Which chilled its warmth and paled its ruby glow ; 
To him, broad acres, half-a-hundred farms— 
His great elms murmuring homage as he passed— 
His peacocks shrieking on the ivied walls. 
His ancient Hall, with antique galleries ; 
And rose-hued windows, rich in fabled lore. 
_ Great magnates sat in state on justice days, 
Bemoaning growth of poachers and of poor ; 
‘The Commons and the holy House of Lords,— 
Were all in all, save what I was to him. 
Now, just so close that when the wind was low 
You might have heard our shrieking peacocks’ cry, 
And the mysterious murmur of our elms, 
There stood the Vicarage, ivy-grown and quaint ; 
And as the cloth was most respectable, 
( Do not the Bishops sit in the House of Lords ?) 
And as it was the custom of all squires, 
The Vicar oft was asked up to the Hall ; 
Also his son—a student, ashy pale, 
Wearied with too much poring of the law. 
Well pleased were we to hear their learnéd talk, 
Enriched with modern wit and ancient worth. 
Thus many pleasant afternoons passed on, 
Until the shadows fluttered on the wall ; 
When after many a promise to return, 
Both weut their way—good wishes following. 


Of Arthur White I fain would speak at will : 
He was what some call proud—what I call true. 
Generous in all his words and all his deeds— 
A firm adherent to the cause of truth, 
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Pinning his faith thereto, as to a rock. 

We soon became two close and trustful friends 
Like children down a lane where violets grow, 

So roamed we through the pleasant land of youth, 


Suns rose and set, and soon there came a day 
When my friend stood on manhood’s borderland, 
Gazing with hopeful eye on all he saw. 

Too soon each sunny scene grew very dark ; 

For suddenly a bitter wind arose, 

And tossed dark clouds around his path of life. 
His father died, most earnest, simple man, 

Who, having served His God for three-score years, 
Lay calmly in the shadow of His love ; 

And God is just: we did not vainly rave ; 

Our God is just, and doeth nought in vain ; 

He knows our ways, His ways are very just. 

Grief made our friendship stronger ; joy may build, 
But sorrow oft-times lays the topmost stone. 


Suns rose and set, and calmly passed our lives. 

I cannot hold that life is passionate, 

3ut rather peaceful, though around our hearts 
‘The threatening thunder trembles, must we fear ? 
As calmest lakes sleep ’neath most rugged hills, 
So happy lives are cradled in great doubts. 
Too soon a change came ; did our sun of joy 
Wither the flowers which grew round our feet, 
And scorch the waving acres? God is just: 
He knows our ways ; His ways are very just. 
As spring to summer crept, my friend went forth 
Unto a land of palms and perfumed winds, 
And left me standing, very poor and weak, 
Like some lone woman on a desert shore, 
Who sees afar, a homeward-sailing ship 
Go gliding past into the distant night. 

How gloomy seemed the summer afternoon, 
When both our friends had left us! It was June 
Without the roses and the nightingales. 
A sacred influence ever haunted us, 

Dim and mysterious as the murmuring dawn. 
Fach day seemed like a glorious treasure-house 
Where thieves had been ; and round about there lay 
A few rich jewels: thoughts that came and went ; 
Sweet memories of the days that were no more. 


EE, 


Since Arthur White went forth a year had passed, 
And now the time of flowers had come again : 
The month of June, when all the world is glad— 
On such a day came Percy Graham ; he 

Had need of rest from study, and from town ; 
And so his uncle, Sir Frank Lonsdale, sent 
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A kindly greeting to his dear old friend, 
My father, with a confident request, 
That to his nephew he would act the host ; 
At which my father smiled, and told of times 
When he and Lonsdale lounged in learned halls ; 
Deep versed in classic, and in boating lore. 
So heartily my father welcomed him ; 
And full of mirth, turned to me, as he said : 
‘“‘ Frank Lonsdale’s nephew.” 
Then the formal speech 
I fitly spoke, and hoped our quiet life 
Would gratify our guest ; to which he said : 
That quiet was an angel of his dreams, 
Which always vanished with the morning star— 
That weary of the city and its cares, 
He came to Silverdale to seek for quiet-— 
An uninvited guest —but not unwelcomed. 


The summer months swept o’er the rosy land, 

And harvest-laden August trod the fields ; 

Yet Percy Graham stayed at Silverdale, 

Drank wine with all the red-faced local squires, 

Grew learned on the laws of land and game, 

And the great sinfulness of being poor ; 

Knew where the last fox earthed, who won the brush, 
Flirted with all the buxom heiresses, 

Waxed wise on wheat, fierce on the tax on malt, 

Was deemed a lord by tillers of the soil, 

Because he seemed a proud, disdainful man ; 

Clever he was—somewhat ; he fashioned verse, 
Wrote sonnets to the stars and to the moon, 

(And the new dancer at the opera), 

‘Thus passed the autumn ; when he left the Hall 
Strange thoughts arose, nor could I strike them down. 


A ship came from afar, and there was news 

Of Arthur White: her projects prospered well, 
Fortune bestowed on him her choicest smiles, 
And pointed upward with her golden wand, 
And promised quick return to those he loved. 
Alas! that happy thoughts so swiftly fly. 
When joyful May, the weeping April’s child, 
Stood laughing ’mid her wreath of violets, 

My father spoke to me of Percy Graham, 
Saying, “ My wish is now some six years old, 
And all the sunny days have cherished it 
Which Percy Graham spent at Silverdale. 

He loves you—wishes you to be his wife : 

And Sir Frank Lonsdale does--and so do I, 
And so do you too, I hope.” 

: i O bitter word ! 
What truant hopes were cast down in the dust, 
If this should be! I could not answer him. 

I thought of Arthur White, of by-gone days, 
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Of days to come with all their treasured joys ; 
And sad tears came : I said, “I love him not, 
And cannot love him; Arthur White I love.” 


Iil. 


One day, as I sat reading in my room, 

My father entered hurriedly, and said, 

“ Here is a letter, Ruth, from Arthur W hite. 

Pray read it carefully, and doubt no more 

The wisdom of the plans I planned for you.” 

I took the letter fearfully : mayhap, 

Some cruel chance had blighted all my hopes— 

O cruel chance which led my distant friend, 

My more than friend, to call another “ wife !” 

To hear another’s voice make sweet reply 

To all his gentle questions ; other eyes 

To look on him ; another heart to lean 

Over his heart ; then I could read no more ; 

My eyes were dim, my heart was very weak. 
* * * * 


The music of the shining reaping-hook, 

The songs of reapers, reaping in the fields, 
The laughter of the gleaners, as they gleaned, 
Swept over me, when, in the autumn time, 

I saw the sunbeams nestling in my room. 


I had been very ill; the summer months 

Had passed before me and I knew them not ; 
For death-like sleep sat ever on my eyes. 

They told me often through the summer night 
My father sat and clasped my thin cold hands, 
And often wept, when in my fevered dreams 

I murmured of the days that were no more. 

“ He loves me yet,” I said—“ he loves me yet, 
‘ And yet will bless me ;” and I longed to hear 
His well-known footsteps on the creaking stairs, 
His hand upon the latch, his loving voice 
Entreating entrance.* So the autumn day 
Passed sweetly on, and soon the evening came ; 
But still my Father lingered. Then I wept, 
And said that surely he had cast me off 

For my great disobedience, and I prayed 

That He would teach my heart who knoweth best 
The grandest way, and how to walk therein. 
And so the evening came, yet he came not ; 
But I was calmer, trustful rich in hope, 

And sweetest thoughts, like holy angels, stood 
Around my bed, and soothed meas I lay, 
Half-conscious of the busy a without. 

I seemed to hear my “oe voice, half real, 
Half unreal in its sound ; e and went, 
Like summer breezes cheongit a‘land of palms, 
And gathered sweetness as it came and went. 
Then as I mused, half-sleeping, half-awake, 
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The bells began to chime a mellow peal, 
Which mingled, as it swept across the vale, 
With songs of reapers reaping in the fields, 
And laughter of the gleaners as they gleaned. 


I soon grew strong again, the Autumn winds 
Fanned the faint spark of being into flame ; 
I soon grew strong, and walked among the flowers, 
Leaning upon my father’s ready arm. 

He told me that the by-gone summer days 

Were sad ones for him ; that he sat alone 
Within his room, and read his books, and wrote 
To long-forgotten friends, and how he came 

To my sick chamber, and sat with me; while I, 
In troubled dreams, would call upon his name ; 
And how he knew that Arthur White would take 
Some foreign bride, and how that I in vain 

Had loved him ; how that Percy Graham still 
Called me, his “ little wife that was to be.” 
Thus oft my father pressed my suitor’s suit, 

Till, wearied with his pleadings, I obtained 

A space of time to meditate thereon ; 

Until three months passed on, and then, again, 
A further space of time was granted me. 


Now when the time I gained was nearly spent, 
I found a letter lying in my room, 

Addressed to me ; and thus the letter ran : 

“ My child, as you have dared to disallow 

My claims, and dared to disobey my wish, 
Preferring to indulge in wayward hopes 

Of a poor fool you ne’er will see again, 

Know that I never lay aside the plans 

Which honour claims my firm adhesion to 

( For honour is a choice and precious thing) ; 
And if you will not marry Percy Graham, 
Remember that you are no child of mine.” 

I did not speak ; a*Most mysterious calm 
Crept round my heart, like winds around an isle 
Where tempests once have raged most bitterly. 
Taking the letter with me, forth I went ; 
But soon grew weary of the well-known paths : 
So crossed the park, and through the dusty lane 
Passed slowly, gazing on the vale below. 

Ere long I stood upon the ancient bridge, 

My favourite study in the afternoon, 

The village trysting-place at mystic eve ; 











The scarce-heard murmur of the deep, slow stream, 


Mingling with rustlings of the bloomy boughs, 
Were fit accompaniment for poet’s lays ; 

And so I brought my books here, loved to read 
Of noble deeds done im the grand old times ; 
Of simple deeds, greatér than noble deeds, 


So called ; of men whose lives. ran like sweet streams 


Through summer woods where many brambles grow ; 
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Of God's great love for us, and how He holds 
The trembling cords that bind our weary hearts. 
I mused on God’s great goodness, on the plan— 
The great, grand plan—of God-like life and love, 
He makes for us to build our lives thereby. 

-I mused on many things ; but chiefly thus : 
That He would draw the fluttering cords of life 
More firmly round my heart, and all unseen. 
Would hold me in His arms most tenderly. 

I scarce could hear the murmur of the leaves, 
Or the dull flowing of the deep, slow stream ; 
I did not hear the footsteps in the lane. 


There seemed some magic in the river’s depths, 

For as I gazed upon it musing thus, 

My eyes were held in bondage : I beheld 

The scenes and legends of the printed page, 

And memories of the days that were no more, 

Crept round me like the sunbeams round the flowers. 
And greater faith, and greater hope was mine, 

The long-lost past rushed back and left with me 

The sweetness treasured in its cloudy forms. 

And then another vision came and went, 

The features of my earliest, dearest friend, 

Crowned with the same old smile—the same sweet smile— 
With which he loved to greet me long ago. 


My happy trance was ended ; from the stream 

I turned my eyes—had an angel crossed my path, 
And touched me with the sweep of shining robes, 
I could not have been more silent and surprised, 
For near me, in the path, stood Arthur White ! 
Was my joy real, or but a simple dream, 

The nature of which we fail to comprehend, 

And so are speechless? Silently I gazed 

Upon my friend, half-doubting. When he spoke, 
And grasped my hand with grasp of bygone days, 
I knew that all was real—that the cords 

Which bind our lives were linked in subtle link 
By Him who, unseen, folds us in His arms. 

I could not speak ; my looks told all for me. 
Somewhere, I once did read in every life 

There comes a time when all those secret doors, 
Which guard the inner chambers of the heart, 
Disdain their office, open suddenly, 

Disclosing treasures—such a time was mine. 


Soon, sweetly tremulous, came a happy smile, 
Calm-shining through the mist of many tears. 

Oh, what so sweet as trembling happiness ! 

Grey ruins leaping to the mystic blue, 

So joyful are they as they feel the flowers, 

ihe simple wallflowers, creeping round their hearts, 
Know not a joy so deep and pure as mine 

When love's sweet blossoms wreathed me tenderly. 
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Arm linked, we passed in silence down the lane— 
In silence, for love needs no languages, 

Save speaking look and eloquent clasp of hands ; 
More powerful is the tiny rill of love 

Than all the world’s great cataract of words. 

Thus strung we oft our golden sentences, 

Yet silent were the while ; the common terms 

We need when speaking upon common things, 
Made way for the sweet poetry of love. 


Arm-linked, we passed in silence down the lane, 
And scarcely conscious of the well-known scenes, 
Or of the faces turned to gaze at us ; 

Ours was a world of mightier space than theirs, 
O’ershadowed by a sky of sweeter blue, 

Amid whose fleecy clouds more skylarks soared, 
Than ever gladdened other ears with song. 


Arm-linked, we passed in silence down the lane ; 
Calm was the eve; the trembling sunbeams played 
Among the topmost branches of the trees, 

Turning the leaves to gold ; the songs of birds 
Came to us like the voice of some old friend, 

Who gently leads us to the days gone by, 

And tells us of their sweetness: from afar 

We heard the laughing children as they played 
Among the new-mown hay ; and whispering youths 
And maidens, walking in the shaded lane, 

Spoke of their happy future: soft and slow 

Then murmurings came, as round the rugged shore 
The voice of waves breaks when the sun uprears 
His golden carpet o’er the horizon’s edge. 


We crossed the lane, and walked along the path, 
When on a sudden came a weary cry, 

And then the rattle of a horse's feet, 

And then a shriek ; a pawing of thé ground ; 
Then a wild steed, with heavy, bloodshot eyes, 
Ran up to where we stood ; and Arthur leaped 
To catch the steed, and rescue him who rode ; 
But the horse reared, and cast him to the ground, 
And trampled on his face with pawing feet, 

And madly stared around, with bloodshot eyes ; 
And then I saw my father drag him forth, 

And saw that all the ground was red with blood. 


When I awoke I lay within my room, 

And heard a sound of weeping ; and I saw 
That some one bowed his head and sadly wept, 
At which I murmured, “ Father !” Hearing which, 
He turned to me and strove to hide his fears, 
And spake, and said much that I now forget ; 


And rightly so ; but all is not forgot. 


“Of him who came in time to save my life, 
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Although his death my rescue might attend, 
I wrote the cruel lie—that he was wed. 

. Oh, heavy lies this lie upon my heart ; 

And I would come for pardon for the lie, 
As a meek sinner to a patron saint, 

. His arms outstretched with heavy sacrifice.” 
With that he took my arm and led me forth 
To the quiet room, wherein, all ashy pale, 

My father sat. ‘“ Oh, owl-like pride,” he said, 

“‘ Which scorns the golden noon and loves the night ! 
Amid the semi-darkness of my pride 

I went astray; it was not dark enough 

For those who shunned the light so much as I. 

As one who, cast upon a desert shore, 

Bewildered roams o’er many a marshy plain, 

Until the timid dawn outspreads his wings, 

And scatters down her feathery fleaks of light ; 

So wandered I, but now my dawn is near. 

Afar I see the golden morning spring. 
Resplendent through the meshes of the night, 
With light and beauty in her nimble feet— 

In that I now do strive to do aright : 

Forgive me that I e’er did do amiss. 

For life is made of many wrongs and rights ; 
And who can say when right is always right, 
Or when apparent wrong is meant for right ? 
For we are blind, and blindly go along, 

Doing, perchance, some good while doing harm. 
If of my harm a goodly sum there is, 
Perchance of good a little may be found. 

Pity me for the sum of harm I’ve done, 

And love me for the little good I’ve chanced to do. 


While here he paused, the slowly-setting sun 
Sank in the west, and cast a ruddy gleam 
Across the peerless beauty of the skies. 

Upon a full-orbed, love-inspiring moon, 

The weary earth lay ’mid its secret sin, 
O’erwatched by tender hosts of twinkling stars. 


So I have told you of my early days, 

And how I loved, and how I won my love ;— 
A simple story, lacking worth and wit. 

Here, while the lilac-tree along the lawn, 
Spreads palpitating breadths of welcome shade, 
I sit alone amid my household gods. 

My blue-eyed Effie—fairy Lilian— 

My Arthur, quite a man, although a boy— 
Alone, but not for long ; for hark! I hear 

A well-known footstep coming up the path. 

My blue-eyed Effie tumbles off my knee, 

And all cry, “ Papa’s coming—he is here !” J. M. H. 
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SHELAH, THE FENIAN’S DAUGHTER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LOLLARDS,” “ OTHER TIMES,” &c. 


CHAPTER IL 


SHELAH RAFFARTY was a cottager’s 
daughter. Her father, having with 
his cottage a small piece of land 
and a farm, lived in moderate com- 
fort. 

Though in a very humble station, 
compelled at times to mix almost 
with the lowest of the low, Shelah 
turned instinctively from all that 
was coarse or vicious. “ The tender 
lamb that never nipped the grass” 
was not more innocent. Her mo- 
ther’s cousin, an English lady, with 
whom she had passed her earlier 
years, gave her an education which 
might have appeared quite super- 
fluous for one in her station. Pious 


exhortation had not been lost upon 


her. She had learnt that it was her 
duty to do good ; to be thankful for 
all that charmed or sustained ; and 
daily to implore continuous support 
from the Mighty One. 

And she had been taught to sub- 
mit, with devout resignation, to pain- 
ful trials, such as most mortals in 
a higher circle than that in which 
Shelah had moved can hardly 
escape. 

But a day of sorrow, of great per- 
plexity, was at hand. A threatening 
cloud hung over her. Words of 
awful import reached her ear, em- 
bodying sentiments which she shud- 
dered to recognise. They seemed 
to impose a duty on her which she 
trembled to perform. 

Angry spirits, breathing vengeance, 
were abroad. Her father, who had 
tried to think little of politics, was 
told the time had come when indif- 
ference was a crime. The friends 
of universal liberty commanded him 
to entertain no opinion of his own 
that was at variance with their ethics. 


Though anxious not to provoke 
them, he was still tempted to do 
what generous, advanced patriots 
would condemn as criminal. He 
was disposed to commit an offence 
which they told him no true-hearted 
honest Irishman would think of per- 
petrating—he wished to pay hisrent. 

His landlord had never been un- 
kind, and Raffarty had conscientious 
feelings that embarrassed him; but 
what could the poor man do? 

Reading in the Holy Book that 
what was Cesar’s should be rend- 
ered to Cesar, he had concluded 
that what was due to his landlord 
ought to be paid to his landlord ; 
but he was warned that acting on 
this old-fashioned notion would ex- 
pose him to the hostility of Fenians, 
whose scorn of “ filthy lucre” taught 
them to say in the words of Shake- 
speare, “ Base is the slave that pays.” 
Though not deficient in courage, he 
was reluctant to expose himself to the 
severe treatment which the warm- 
hearted reformers of ‘Tipperary 
would think ought to visit the 
honest tenant ; Raffarty feared to in- 
vite “‘ the war of the many with one.” 

Shelah saw her father’s melan- 
choly ; she knew the cause of his 
embarrassment, and shared _his sor- 
row. To a pure, unsophisticated 
mind, it is no slight grievance which 
menaces a peaceful individual with 
pain and shame for doing as he 
would be done by. 

A thought occurred to her which 
promised relief. She felt it might 
be hers to extricate her father from 
the tangled maze in which he was 
involved. 

“ Father,” she said, 
money—the rent.” 


give me the 
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Raffarty marked the gladness 
which beamed in her blue eyes, and 
heightened the brightness of a beau- 
tiful countenance, as the mild glory 
of Sirius embellishes a cloudless sky. 

“What can you do?” he asked. 

“Give me the money for Mr. Al- 
lingham. I will carry it to him.” 

“TI should like to do that; but 
you know—” 

“That you are threatened with 
vengeance, if you pay. But if / pay, 
that will be another thing.” 

“ Being paid through you, Shelah, 
will not avail. So it is known Mr. 
Allingham gets his rent, the offence 
would never be forgotten. ‘There is 
a spiteful feeling against me ever 
since, when expecting to serve on 
a jury, before going into court I re- 
fused to be sworn not to convict 
a Fenian, whatever might be proved 
by undoubted evidence against him. 
To pay my landlord would fill the 
measure of my evil-doings. I should 
never be forgiven.” 

“Are they so very wicked ?” 
Shelah asked. 

“They are; they won’t let me 
alone, because I wished them to be 
quiet —for telling them Irish out- 
rages will presently bring on us En- 
glish vengeance.” 

“That is indeed to be feared,” 
Shelah remarked. 

“ And that Colonel O’Dwyer, who 
is now such a great man, I cannot 
like. Don’t I remember the scrape 
he got into for pig-stealing before he 
went to America? But what I hated 
him for was his smashing his poor 
mother’s face.” 

“ Did he do that? Why ?” 

“ Because she caught him taking 
his father’s money to pay his passage 
out.” 

“ Heavens ! Could Colonel O’Dw- 
yer be such a brute?” Shelah 
asked. 

“Faith, and he could! He was Pat 
Power then. When he came back 
Head Centre Colonel O’Dwyer, I 
did not know him; but now don’t 
I believe he knows me ?” 
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“ And wills you to work out his 
ill designs,’ 

“Not all bad, Shelah ; as you 
would say if you heard the priest, 
when he calls on true Irishmen not 
to forget the wicked laws framed in 
England, which invited men to emu- 
late the soul-destroying violence of 
Cain.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“What I have said : laws which 
encouraged brother to lift his hand 
against a brother, invited a wretched 
son to reduce an aged father to 
beggary, by depriving him of his es- 
tate by apostacy, for sinning, he says, 
against nature and nature’s God.” 

“Merciful Heaven! Could the 
wickedness of man imagine, or 
endure such enormities ?” 

“No, Shelah ; they could not be 
endured—more_ especially when 
such enormities were perpretrated 
in the name of Religion.” 

“ Nay not in the name of Religion, 
father,” said the daughter. 

“Yes; Protestant Rulers invited 
the unworthy dissipated son to for- 
sake the faith of his fathers, call 
himself a Protestant, and claim as 
his own the paternal estate to reward 
his depravity. This Fenians cannot 
forget.” 

“ But ought to forgive, seeing the 
wrong-doers are no more, and bene- 
volence sends messages of peace to 
Ireland. But now, father, let me 
waiton Mr. Allingham. He and his 
son, Mr. Murdock, will listen to me ; 
I can find a way of contenting him 
without compromising you.” 

Raffarty looked stedfastly at his 
daughter ; his thoughts were strange- 
ly confused. 

“ You find a way of contenting 
him ?” he repeated. 

“Yes, I flatter myself I shall be 
able to do that, so that nothing will 
appear against you. Trust to your 
Shelah.” 

The earnestness of her appeal 
was irresistible. He asked no 
further questions, but placed in her 
hands the sum due to his landlord. 





































































































DETERMINED as Judeth, when she 
sought the tent of Holofernes, She- 
lah took her way. to the mansion of 
Mr. Allingham. She had entered 
the garden in front of it, when Mur- 
dock Allingham stood before her. 
He was a robust young man of 
twenty-two. His countenance was 
handsome, but defiant. To Shelah 
he had addressed words of 
mirthful kindness, accompanied by 
tangible tokens of goodwill. 

“Ts it yourself?” he asked witha 
“y s 


t} 
O1Len 


smile, 


hat I am glad 
ark me, lt 18 


to see 


you here. not for 


the amount you may bring, but that 
it contradicts report which had 
reached us, and seemed to be con- 
firmed by the absence of your father 


on the 


d y he was ¢ <pected ; that 


he had j he patriots, as they 
call t the lawless brawlers 
who proc hat rent is no longer 
to be | 
Te y I came to pay.” 
“Nor did I, my pretty Shelah, 
accuse you of anything so naughty. 


sut why do you come here 
** May I see your father ? 
“Well, I 
hardly know 
to trust you.’ 
“ Why ? Mr. Murdock.” 
“* Because you look so lovely, that 
I do not know what impression you 





think you may; ! 
; 


it I 


at it will be prudent 


may make on a middle-aged widower; 


d, really, I should not like you for 


d hav 
but do vith me. It is of 
some importance that I should see 
your father.’ 

“ You speak with 


such an air, I 
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could almost suppose you come as 
an ambassador from the Secret Go- 
vernment, with an announcement 
of what 200,000 gallant warriors, the 
favourite imaginary standing army of 
Irish rebels, are about to do,” 

* Do not joke, Mr. Murdock, on 
such serious matters.” 

“JT will not. Though I could 
laugh at all the bluster with which 
blatant spouters, the scum of Ireland, 
have laboured to terrify timid rulers. 
I think not so lightly of Shelah’s 
power. She would——” 

“No more, I pray,” said Shelah, 
solemnly. “ Not to listen to compli- 
ments do I come, but to communi- 
cate matters of painful interest to 
your father. Can I see him ?” 

Overcome by her earnestness, 
with a smile, Murdoch invited her 
to advance, and in a few moments 
she was introduced to an apartment 
where the senior Mr. Allingham was 
seated. 

Mr. Allingham had heard the 
name of Raffarty, and expected to 
see his tenant, the farmer, when, to 
his amazement, he saw his visitor 
was a youthful female. As the son 
had stated, he was a middle-aged 
widower, and the fair, open counten- 
ance of Shelah failed not to make 
some impression upon him. Her 
modest blush imaged the opening 
morning rose shrinking‘ from the 
sunbeams it seemed to invite. 

He eyed her, Murdock having 
withdrawn, with that searching, in- 
quiring gaze which never fails a prac- 
tised man of business. She hastened 
to apologise for delay and apparent 
negligence on the part of her father, 

id for his absence. 

“You have brought the rent ?” 

“T have, sir.” 

She handed it to him, 
fully ascertained that 
amount was tendered, 


He care- 
the exact 
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“ All correct,” he remarked ; “I 
will give you a receipt.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” Shelah said ; 
“but that is unnecessary.” 

“ But it is proper; a matter of 
course.” . 

“ Not in this case, if you please.” 

“Tt is a security for your father, 
that he may not be called upon for 
that which he has paid.” 

“No fear of that, sir. You will 
remember it; but please to say he 
has not paid.” 

“ Not paid !” 

‘* May I ask the favour ?” 

“Surely you cannot wish me to 
tell a falsehood !” 

“T do not wish that; I did not 
mean to say ¢e// it is not paid ; but 
please say, “ Raffarty has not been 
here to pay.’” 

* But why ?” 

“ Because if it should get abroad, 
only think how my father’s character 
would suffer ?” 

“ For what ?” 

“ For betraying the cause of Old 
Ireland, as l’enians would tell, by 
paying a landlord.” 

“And what is the punishment 
likely to follow in such a case ?” 

“ Death.” 

“Indeed! This is a shocking 
revelation, Shelah. Well, I will not 
injure your father’s reputation by 
speaking of his honesty.” 

“ Many thanks, for my poor father 
is already in disgrace for neglecting 
his drill.” 

“ What drill ?” 

“The midnight drill for marching 
and countermarching, One night 
my father was so weary and sleepy, 
that he was obliged to go to bed.” 

“ He should have refused to attend 
to their bidding.” 

“And so he would; but where 
would his corn-ricks and his hay-ricks 
have been? Burnt to ashes. Then 
think of the poor cattle. They would 
all have been houghed; not a leg 
left which had not a foot cut off.” 

“T did not think such a reign of 
terror had been inaugurated.” 
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“ Truly it is. And my father got 
into disgrace because he said he was 
too poor to lodge and feed Phelim 
Mac Farlowe, who, folks whisper, 
killed Squire Evans.” 

“Could that be expected ?” 

“Yes; for they say all who are 
sincere in the cause of their country 
must join to support one who sheds 
blood in her cause.” 

“ You speak as if to murder were 
a duty.” 

“They hold that a man who has 
distinguished himself by tumbling, as 
they name it, a landlord or a land- 
lord’s agent, ought to be honoured 
and rewarded. Such is the fearful 
truth ; but I have more to tell.” 

“ Of plots, of assassins ?” 

“What I am about to mention is 
a great secret. Concealed in a small 
back room, an unobserved listener, 
I heard my father called upon to 
carry out an order of the secret 
government. To carry into execu- 
tion a sentence.” 

‘“* What sentence ?” 

“To shoot a landlord. You, sir, 
were named as one to be found in 
his beat.” 

“Can this be possible ?” 

“] heard it. Father Flambeau 
told him it was written, ‘The body 
of sin must be destroyed.’ ‘I,’ said 
he, ‘am a man of peace, and so I 
advise you not to conspire against 
any man’s life; but be wise and 
silent. Do not tell your son or your 
daughter, your father or your mother, 
what you intend. Keep your own 
counsel, and you will be safe. In 
the dark hour, take out your revolver 
and, meeting your landlord, tumble 
him down,” 

*“* Could this be said by a minister 
of religion ?” 

“Yes!” and besides he said, 
“if he should be taken and tried, 
it would only be a political of- 
fence.” 

‘“‘ Monstrous ! With all his failings, 
Louis Napoleon acted nobly, when 
he refused to spare cold-blooded 
murderers, whose associates pleaded 
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the crimes proved were only /o/iti- 
cal offences.” 

“* My father has been almost dis- 
tracted, for I told him I knew what 
had passed. ‘Then with tears in his 
eyes, he said his mind was made up. 
He must meet, but he would miss 
you. A shot was fired last night 
trom the thicket near the little bog.” 

“T heard it, but it was at some 
distance trom me.” 

“That's it! You will not betray 
him? Tie had determined to miss 
you—never mention that ?” 

Mr. Allingham started. 

* Did you hear,” he said to Mr. 
Murdock, who’ had just entered, 
“ what has been told ?” 

“I did, sir,” was the reply ; “and 
had not this fair one made the reve- 






Ir was sunset, and pleased with the 
thought that her errand was not al- 

together a failure, she had passed 

but a few sieps from Mr. Allingham’s 

door, when she perceived that Mur- 

dock had followed her. A slight 

exclamation of surprise escaped 

her. 

“The sky is darkened,” he said. 
“I fear a storm is gathering. I was 
thinking you had better rest awhile 
until it shall have passed ?” 

“{ may not, Mr. Murdock ; for 
night will then have set in before I 
can get home ?” 

“Do not let that disturb you. I 
will be your escort.” 

“No; that would be worse than 
all the rest.” 

“Why so?” 

“You must know the object of 
my coming is a secret, and would it 
not all be known if you, Mr. Mur- 
dock, were seen to accompany 
me ?” 

“These are sad times,” he said, 
“in which the common breathings 
of kindness may not be hazarded.” 

“I thank you sincerely; but to 
come with me would give sorrow 
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lation, from information which I have 
received, I should have counselled 
you against passing that lonely way 
after nightfall.’ ; 

“An aged relative, who is called 
from his home by day, I have occa- 
sion to see on public business, and 


cannot reach him at an earlier 
hour.” 
“Believe me,” said Murdock, 


“there is danger. Ruffians, a rather 
formidable gang, setting up for pa- 
triots, say they seek to benefit, to 
save, to glorify Ireland ; while their 


object is to plunder their neigh- 
bours.’ 

An involuntary smile passed over 
Shelah’s gentle but animated coun- 
tenance, as, curtseying, she left Mr. 
Allingham’s 


’ 


> 
S presence, 





Ill, 


where you wish to offer comfort. 
Sorrow it would give me even for 
you.” 

“ For me ?” 

“ Yes; would not malice assail a 
gentleman like you for walking by the 
side of a cottager’s daughter? With 
me your life would not be safe.” 

“I fear no reflection that would 
fall on me for being associated with 
one like Shelah.” 

“You are good, but the world is 
not; and you must think of the 
world.” 

“If thinking of the world, I must 
deny myself the joy of approaching 
its choicest treasures, I would gladly 
forget it. You, fair one, let me con- 
fess——” 

“Spare me, sir! I am far from 
home, and far from the world’s trea- 
sures.” 

“Not so. My words shall be few, 
but, trust me, they shall be sincere. 
I will not dwell upon your beauty, 
but when to it are joined anxious 
integrity, filial love, and devoted 
courage, I must admire.’ 

But not in a cottage maiden.” 
“Why not? Shall I not admire 
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the diamond because it is found in 
a dreary mine? Beauty, the glorious 
gift of Heaven P 

“Forgiye me, sir; but I must 
away.” 


“Let me accompany you to pro- 
tect——” 

“ Pray—pray, sir, do not—I im- 
plore you !” 

Her hands were clasped, her tone 
was supplicating. A moment after- 
wards, with hasty steps, she left him. 

Murdock seemed hurt, or sur- 
prised, at her abruptness. There 
was a determination in her manner 
which forbade speech. She was soon 
out of sight. 

Shelah paused not; she feared the 
coming darkness. The path she had 
to pursue was lonely. She could 
have wished for a protector, but not 
the son of her father’s landlord. 
For him she feared there would be 
great peril. 

Anxiously she pursued her way. 
All before her was frowning, black 

. desolation. The glare of lightning 
startled her more than once. In 
a few moments she found herself 
on the spot at which her father had 
been ordered to act the part ofa 
murderous way-layer. She shud- 
dered at the thought of the shocking 
task which had been imposed on 
him. The lightning became more 
vivid, and suddenly a terrific glare 
involved all around in one astound- 
ing conflagration. Grim spectral, 
wrathful fiends seemed sporting in 
the fires; dancing to the music of 
howling winds and roaring thunder. 
Trembling, deafened, and stunned, 
she sank fainting on the rugged 
pathway. 

For the next hour Shelah remained 
unconscious of the horrors of the 
scene which had overwhelmed her 
with confusion and dismay. When 
partially recovered, she found herself 
in a moderately well-lighted room. 
A man of venerable appearance was 
near her. It was Father Flambeau. 

“Was it yourself that was rather 
frightened ?” he asked. 
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Shelah looked round with amaze- 
ment, and replied by the question, 
“Where am [ ?” 

“Where all is safe and quiet,” 
said the priest. “ The little fireworks 
let off made a noise, but did you no 
harm.” 

“* But where am I ?” she repeated. 

“ Now, what does that matter, my 
darling? Don’t you see all here is 
snug and comfortable, and nobody 
to see, or to interrupt, or to tell, 
and here is Colonel O’l)wyer to 
take your part.” 

A dark-complexioned man, with 
small, leering, bloodshot eyes, a pro- 
minent nose and nostrils, so open 
that they suggested to the beholder 
a pair of extinguishers, his head 
crowned with a mass of tangled, 
bushy hair, answered to that name. 

Shelah, who remembered hearing 
that Colonel O’Dwyer had brutally 
smashed the face of his mother, looked 
at this formidable personage with ter- 
ror and wild amazement. He addres- 
sed her in a jesting, familiar way :— 

** You had all the fizzes, the blow- 
up, and the bounces to yourself, that 
were meant for the landlord. It was 
your fault that they went off as they 
did. But never mind that, my dia- 
mond, you are not the first pretty 
girl that has kindled a fiercer flame 
than our bit of a blaze.” 

“Och, that’s as true again as 
truth itself, what the Colonel tells,” 
said the priest. 

The tone of the speaker was 
rather reassuring, though to Shelah 
it was not very intelligible. 

“TI must go home,” she said; “I 
must go home now.” 

“Not a bit of it yet-—what’s your 
hurry ?” 

*“* My father will be alarmed.” 

“ What for ?” the priest inquired ; 
“you must listen to me and the 
Colonel.” 

“ Not now; my father——” 

“What's your father?” The 
Colonel sarcastically demanded. 
“Sure he is not to be considered 
who cares nothing for the cause of 
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his country, the honour of the green 
flag. For the like of him, down- 
trodden Ireland would be for ever 
under the rule of foreigners, his 
countrymen bondsmen.” 

** My father wishes them all well,” 
she ventured to remark. 

“But he don’t join heart and 
hand with us to put down landlord- 
‘naeg 
ism. 

“He forgets God and ould Ire- 
land,” the priest chimed in. 

“He does not care for liberty, 
for our most sacred rights,” growled 
Colonel O’ Dwyer. 

“ Liberty, the greatest boon be- 
stowed by Heaven,” the priest rap- 
turously exclaimed. 

“ Inalienable—Eternal !” the Co- 
lonel shouted. “ Is he fit to breathe 
the air of his native land, who will not 
fearlessly—devotedly stand up for it 
to his latest gasp, though English 
tyrants threaten and oppress. He 
should rise, like us, with zeal and 
energy, despising danger, ruin, and 
death,” 

“T don’t understand yon,” Shelah 
said ; “but I must go. I cannot 
stay longer.” 

“ Nay, but you cannot be spared. 
You are better here than at home. 
Who can tell but your father’s cot- 
tage has been burnt to the ground.” 

* Oh, no—no !” Shelah exclaimed. 
‘I will go and see.” 

She spoke with impassioned haste, 
and moved away from the Colonel. 

“Ts it a hurry you are in?” he 
demanded in a more imperative 
tone than he had previouly used. 
“You cannot go yet—I cannot 
spare you,” and he drew closer to 
her. 

To this an indignant glance re- 
sponded, and a desperate spring to- 
wards the door. 

“You are not gone yet, my dar- 
ling !” cried Colonel O'Dwyer, with 
a contemptuous sneer, rudely seizing 
and dragging her back. In an 
angry voice, he added, “‘ You don’t 
make a fool of me.” 

And closely pressing her to his 
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rough uncouth form, he tried to 
press his thick, discoloured lips to 
hers. 

“ Squalling is of no use,” lie said, 
as shrieking with fear she endeavour 
ed to get away from him, “ I am not 
to be frightened by ten thousand 
hullabaloos and—— 

The sentence was unfinished, 
when a heavy blow from a bludgeon 
caused him to fall apparently lifeless 
on the floor. It was dealt by a man of 
rough and savage appearance, wear- 
ing a hideous mask. He seemed 
one of the awful demons which 
lately appalled her. 

The priest started, and stared as 
if thunder-struck. Gazing on the 
intruder, whom he did not at first 
recognise, he faltered : 

“You looney! You looney! 
O’F lynn, what have you done ? You 
have killed your colonel ” 

* And do you think so,” the other 
asked. 

“ What is it you mean, I want to 
know? Is it from you that this 
treachery comes? Faith, 1 can 
hardly believe my eyes.”’ 

“Och! you guess they have 
learnt to lie from their next door 
neighbour, your tongue. What! you 
and the Colonel are to have all the 
gains, while the boys by themselves 
do all the work, and get nothing at 
all—at all! The girl shall be mine.”’ 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Splunter and oons! Don’t you 
hear! I'll have her.” I'll have 
some of the plunder. 

“ Are you mad, Looney ?” 

“Blood and thunder! To be 
sure I am; or I should be if I let 
you and Colonel O’Dywer have it 
all your own way. 
me.” 

“With you !” Shelah exclaimed. 

“With me! Yes,” he savagely 
answered, “to be sure. Don’t you 
think one man as good as another ? 
Colonel O’ Dwyer is not to have all, 
and Ae don’t want you now.” 

She shrank back with amazement 
from the speaker. 


Gal, come with 
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“Is it yourself, Looney?” the 
priest demanded. 

‘To be sure it is, 
with me but myself,” 
turned. ‘ The gal’s mine to-night 

“Then I'll excommunicate you.” 

“ Excommunicate the devil, if you 


and nobody 
the other re 


” 


CHAPTI 


THE bewildered Shelah trembled in 
speechless agony. To remain where 
she had been was that which she 
could not contemplate but with 
horror. Still it was terrible to leave 
it in the keeping of a brutal ruffian 
—one more frightful in aspect, more 
coarse in his speech, more ferocious 
in his bearing, than those she was 
leaving. 

She found herself in the open air. 
The spot was overhung by rude, 
spreading trees. She knew not how 
to address her reckless captor, who 
swiftly carried her she knew not 
whither. To her attempts at speech 
he replied in monosyllables. 

3 « Release me!” she entreated. 

‘Peace !” uttered in the same 
tone of ruffianly scorn just before 
addressed to Flambeau, was the only 
response he deigned to give. 

“ Where are you taking me ?” she 
asked. 

‘“* Home,” he impatiently growled. 

‘To what home — to whose 
home ?” she would have inquired ; 
but she could hope for no explana- 
tion. His speed, however, abated ; 
his strength failed ; Shelah perceived 
it, and by a violent effort disengaged 


herself. She would have fled; but 
looking round, panting, breathing 


with difficulty, unable to speak, the 
terrible being from whom she was 
anxious to retreat, Shelah saw kneel- 
ing at her feet. 

She drew back. Somewhat re- 
covering from exhaustion, he called 
to her in a wild—in a supplicating 
tone. 

“ Stay—stay !” 


like!” roared the wearer of the 
mask. And clasping Shelah in his 
arms as if she had been an infant, 
without regarding her alarms or her 
screams, he rushed from the room, 
carelessly trampling on the prostrate 
colonel as he lay. 


R IV 


“What would you?” she asked 


l. 
* Patience —pardon! Forgive my 
violence,” he said. ‘ Pause —1 is- 
ten.” 

Surprise upon su rprise had strange- 
ly distract -d Shelah in the last hour. 
This “last, not least,” made her 
doubt the evidence of her senses. 

‘What on earth can this mean 2?” 
she sighed. ‘What would 
Who are you ?” 

* Am I not known ?” he inquired. 

While he spoke, the mask fell from 
his face; and yet another surprise 
awaited her: she saw it was Mur- 
d ch, 


you? 


“Let me briefly explain,” he said. 
“ You desired to return alone. At 
a distance I followed, to watch over 
your safety. A sudden explosion, 
such as fiend-like mbbon-men some- 
times prepare to confuse and almost 
choke, that they may easily over- 
power the ungu rded traveller, took 
place. I hastened forward : no one 
remained where the train had been 
fired; but I found a mask which 
had been dropped by one of the 
wretches. Not to be recognised, I 
put it on. I looked for Shelah. 
Lost, bewildered in the wilds, I wan- 
dered, and had abandoned hope, 
when I found myself near a wretched 
cabin.” 

* And did you suppose I 
there ?” 

“On approa hing it, my attention 
was awakened by voices within. I 
listened, and heard Colonel O’ Dwyer, 
as he ts called, dealing 


rested 


out some of 
the frothy fustian sham-patriots are 
in the habit of spouting, about Ire 
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land being oppressed by a foreign 
government.” 

“ That is, indeed, their cry.” 

“Stupid, as traitorous. As if Eng- 
lisumen might not, with equal reason, 
lament being under the yoke.of Ire- 
land, since their Prime Ministers’ 
and commanders-in-chief, their Wel- 
lingtons and Palmerstons, are drawn 
from Ireland.” 

“They are mad.” 

“They do not tell what are the 
mighty benefits enjoyed by English- 
men which Irishmen may not equally 
share.” 

‘They claim Ireland for the Irish.” 

“Let Englishmen claim England 
for the English, and let all the Irish 
who enjoy comforts in England re- 
sign them, and come to their original 
home, and they would soon recognise 
in the change the greatest of Irish 
blunders. But we must not delay. 
Hearing your cry, without staying to 
think of consequences, I burst in the 
door, and happily laid the sham 
Colonel low.” 

“A thousand thanks! I can offer 
nothing more to Mr. Murdoch.” 

“ Thanks—such thanks as Shelah 
breathes—are no mean reward for 
the slight service I have rendered. 
You must not proceed alone.” 

“T would not be seen near you.” 
Not afraid of losing my way now, I 
will pass onquickly. We have reached 
the midnight drill-ground.” 

An open space exhibiting marks 
of having been trampled on by many 
feet, lay before them. 

Thankfully bidding adieu, Shelah 
was already a few steps distant from 
Murdock, when she rushed back in 
wild trepidation. 

“We are not alone,” she said. 

“I perceive something like an 
assembling of troops,” Murdock re- 
marked. 

“And see,” Shelah cried with 
strong manifestations of alarm, not 
even the veil of night can hide the 
hateful features of the brutal wretch, 
the so-called Colonel, you left on 
the ground.” 
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Such was indeed the case. The 
blow the ruffian had received from 
Murdock, though severe, had only 
momentarily stunned him. Prudence 
suggested the expediency of remain- 
ing motionless for a time. 

“Tt is, it can be no other,” Mur- 
doch replied, “ And he sees us—he 
appproaches.” 

“ Attended by a frightful group of 
grim-looking companions, brandish- 
ing clubbed sticks and shoulder- 


ing pitchforks, the Colonel drew 
near, 
“You should have cut away 


quicker, my jewels,” he tauntingly 
called to them, “ Didn’t you think 
you had done the trick nicely? By 
the powers, you are now caught! I 
can see through a fork.” Addressing 
Murdock, “ You don’t look like a 
small fool; quite the contrary, you 
look like a big one. You gave me 
a blow. I won’t die in your debt. I'l 
do my duty to God and my country. 
I'll larn you to be poking your 
nose into other people’s business. 
Hold him tight, Shaughnessy; and 
on the other side, Hogan.” 

So spoke the Colonel, and two of 
his party seized Murdoch’s arms. 

** And now, my pretty dear, before 
you get your bullet, I’ll make bold 
to borrow your nose.” 

He openeda clasp knife and, with 
a Shylock-like flourish, approached 
Murdoch. But Shaughnessy and 
Hogan had, of themselves, relaxed 
their grasp. Murdoch was no longer 
restrained. ‘They were seen running 
away. A dull murmur was heard. 

The Colonel was appalled. Exult- 
ing fury fled his countenance, suc- 
ceeded by grim alarm. His whole 
troop he saw scattered in wild dis- 
order. The uplifted knife dropped 
from his trembling hand. 

“Where are ye going, ye cowards?” 
he called to them; but his courage 
éxhausted by this bold speech, he 
lost no time in running after them. 
‘That, however, was only for a mo- 
ment. As his strength and speed 
was superior to theirs in a very few 
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moments he was running before 
them. 

The cause of this was the unex- 
pected advance of half-a-dozen de- 
tectives. They appeared on the 
scene in consequence of a communi- 
cation from Mr. Allingham senior. 
What Shelah told had startled him. 
It served to confirm and strengthen 
information previously received. A 
watch had been set on certain parties 
whose movements had awakened 
suspicion. The premature explosion 
caused the attention of the police to 
be specially directed towards the 
ground, on which it was rumoured 
the disaffected had nightly meetings, 
to go through military exercises. 

‘The presence of a few well-armed 
police, was quite enough to make 
the wretched bravos throw away 
their arms, and make the best use 
they could of their legs. It was no 
time for bluster. In silence they 
fled with no common speed. The 
Colonel exerted himself to the 
utmost to justify the choice made of 
him for a leader, by his efforts to be 
foremost in the retreat. 

“The danger for the present is at 
an end,” Murdock said ; “ yet in this 
dismal night, having been unfortu- 
nately detained so long, you must 
not proceed alone. Notwithstanding 
the dispersion of the cowardly ban- 
dits, some ferocious straggler may 
cross your path. You must not now 
forbid me to attend you.” 

“He spoke with fond anxiety. 
The harassed, trembling Shelah 
could offer no reply. ‘Together they 
walked on; each was occunied by a 
thousand thoughts which strove for 
utterance in vain. Listening to 
ascertain if they were followed, they 
pressed forward in silence. 

Murdock at length spoke. “We 
approach,” said he ; “ our terminus. 
A few hundred yards more and 
we shall see the cottage. It is 
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sad that in his peaceful, modest re- 
sidence a kindly-hearted man,_a 
stranger to envy and ambition, 
should so often hear of outrages 
committed in his neighbourhood.” 
* And not only hear of them,” 
Mr. Murdock, “ but be called on to 
give aid, to countenance, to take an 
active part in them. But see ! what 
glare is that !” 


”? 


““\ fire!’ Murdock exclaimed, 
diabolical incendiarism at work 
again! The flames roar as if emu- 
lating the thunder of the sky.” 

“'The cottage !” Shelah gasped, 
“ mercy on us !—it is my father’s !” 

It was indeed the cottage of 
Raffarty. Some of the desperate 
enemies of law and order, finding 
him slow to join their cry of “ Down 
with all landlordism !” had marked 
it for destruction. 

“But where is he ?—where— 
where is my father?” Shelah cried, 
in an agony of apprehension. The 
cry was widely repeated, but the 
few hearers who had been attracted 
by the conflagration gave no answer. 

Vain were all inquiries that she 
or that Murdock could make. It 
was not till the flames had abatéd, 
that the ruined dwelling could be 
approached, without great danger to 
ascertain the fate of its inmates. 

When at length an entrance was 
hazarded, confirmation of the worst 
that could be anticipated, or 
imagined was promptly afforded. 
Charred and_half-consumed, the 
lifeless form of the poor cottager was 
discovered. Not even the mournful 
reflection that he had perished by 
suffocation or fire could be Shelah’s. 
Many wounds, given by a knife or 
dagger, proved that the unfortunate 
involuntary Fenian, had fallen by the 
hand of an assassin. The fire had 
been kindled with a view to obliter- 
ate the dismal evidence now offered 
of the crime. 
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For some weeks, Mrs. Belmont, 
Mr. Allingham’s sister, at his request, 
invited the mourner to stay with her. 
Neither the condolences of friends, 
nor the reflection that righteous jus 
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“Yet do not leave. It is well to 
mourn—to affectionately remember 
those we loved who are no more; 
but if they may watch over us, would 
they think we could rationally honour 
them by giving ourselves up to cease- 
less grief? Must not spirits in a 
happier state of being rejoice to see 
those they left are no longer discon- 
solate ?” 

**T would indulge in no extrava- 
gance of sorrow.” 

But why not live to hope “wi 
‘or what can I hope ?” 

For not to avoid the 
varieties of comfortable life; not to 
shrink from assuming its duties.” 

‘I know of none that I can per 
form.” 
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“‘ This state of things, be assured, 
cannot continue. Though disaffec- 
tion seems ripening into rebellion, it 
is not the /rish people who would 
rise. Desperadoes from a foreign 
land have, joined old accomplices 
here. Their trashy, frantic haran- 
gues have attracted a mob of fools, 
who for the moment in some locali- 
ties have caused the peaceful and 
loyal to be silent. With your own 
eyes you have seen how a display 
of vigorous authority can disperse 
a lawless rabble. Irish society will 
yet vindicate itself, and traitors and 
murderers will cease to sadden and 
disgrace.” 

“* May it be mine in England to 
learn your anticipations are realised.” 

“Treland will see happier days. 
The hateful rabble who have too 
long been her plague will be crushed 
or swept away. 1)o not leave me, 


Shelah. I have witnessed your woe ; 
I would share it, till happily it may 
be mine to abate it—to dry those 
tears which have too long profusely 


flowed. With not one word of love 
dared I intrude on the fond, vain 
breathings of heart-broken grief. 
But wisdom has taught, there is a 
season for all things. Let me cherish 
the hope that ere long you will feel 
it would be no departure from duty 
to cheer—to bless with your smiles— 
one who covets to share your future 
joys or sorrows. Need I say more? 
Shelah, will you be mine ?” 

“Mr. Murdock, that may not be. 
You forget my lowly birth—my 
humble lot.” 

“T do not forget your high-minded 
integrity, your anxious humanity. 
Possibly it is owing to your timely 
visit to my father that he is still in 
the land of the living.” 

“You are generous ; 
feelings—— ” 

* Are his. His father, like yours, 
was a cottager; successful industry 


but your 
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made him a landlord—made my 
father what he is. Yours resisted 
temptation ; has, through you, per- 
haps, saved mine from falling a victim 
to the foolish, villainous cry of, ‘ No 
landlordism ! Let me ere long claim 
you for my wife.” 

“You are rash. A countenance 
not displeasing to you misleads your 
judgment.” 

“No; Iam not the dupe of beauty. 
Not denying that it is one of the 
richest gifts from the Divine treasury, 
it is not that alone could captivate 
me. Where, however, it has its fit- 
ting brilliant attendants—filial love, 
truth, and daring honesty—it almost 
commands adoration ; its power is 
irresistible. May I hope such a prize 
is reserved for me? Could Shelah 
give her love to Murdoch ?” 

Shelah offered no reply. 

“You are silent,” he resumed. “Do 
you repel with cold indifference ?” 

With downcast eyes—with.a blush, 
Shelah answered : 

“Need I reply?” After a pause 
she proceeded: ‘“ Where fond regard, 
heroic courage, and almost God-like 
benevolence, are found in one, is it 
in nature that an Irish maiden can 
remain unmoved, or look on one so 
noble, but with sincere affection and 
undying love ?” 

“Enough !” he said; “ my joy is 
complete ! At this moment, I say no 
more. Buta month hence I shall 
cali upon Shelah to exchange her 
mourning dress for brighter attire. 
Think not that unequal circum- 
stances should cause you to be 
thought meanly of. In such a case 
I should ever have been prepared to 
say, in the words of an Irish poet, 
the late Dr. Croby, of a being like 
Shelah : 


**Once master of her noble heart, 
Against the world I'd take her part ; 
And in a cot, or on a throne, 

I'd own her, and be prow! to own,” 
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COUNTING 


PRIMARILY advocated as befitting a 
man just commencing his plans for 
house-building, this maxim of refer- 
ence to ways aid means pertains 
largely to manifold concerns of life : 
this deliberation, this “sitting down 
first,” behoves all men embarking on 
fresh waters, whether as concerning 
some mere transitory interest, or the 
highest and most enduring positions 
they may seek towin. All of us can 
testify how much loss of time, tem- 
per, property, or position might have 
been avoided, had we but on this or 
other occasion sat down and count- 
ed the cost. It is true we cannot 
always see the cost, or rightly esti- 
mate it: but we may go a long way 
towards that in most cases ; and, 
wheremere worldly gain is concerned, 
it were better not to contract un- 
known liabilities. Youth is generally 
prone to fret and chafe at delay, and 
think harshly of the cold water so 
often dashed on its schemes by ma- 
ture and experienced age. In youth 
we see our end so clearly, we count 
not the cost by the way, or ba- 
lance the probabilities of success 
or failure, like men whose hopes and 
high endeavours have met with many 
a rude check. Yet it often proves 
beneficial, the very enforced delay 
which galled us so at the time. 
Things come out so different to our 
expectation, that the end of our 
plans, even should we gain it, often 
turns out scarcely worth the cost by 
the way. Prudence and forethought 
rank among the special traits of men; 
for though the beaver, the ant, the 
‘yee, and other animals provide in 
eome sort for the future, man only, 
looks thoughtfully far ahead. This 
foresight, this due regard to results, 
is a lofty quality of mind, pertaining 
to man’s highest interests. 
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THE COST. 


This careful weighing of proba- 
bilities, this measuring of distances 
along the scale of the future, this 
counting the cost, has just been 
strongly brought before the present 
writer in such a manner as greatly 
to enhance its value and display the 
wisdom of caution. We will take 
the instance as it occurred. First 
let us allude to the delay often found 
accompanying any transaction with 
lawyers: all know and many have 
suffered from that: very well (per- 
haps some belated attendant on the 
Court of Chancery will say, “very 
ill) ;” but it sometimes happens that 
this delay proves a huge benefit— 
this caution and counting the cost 
a source of safety in the future. So 
it was in the instance we speak of. 
You, there, chafing under protracted 
delay in matters of legal opinion, 
take it to your comfort. A gentle. 
man chanced to hold a large amount 
of railway-stock as guarantee, or 
security fora loan. Now at a cer- 
tain time the lender wished to pay 
back the loan in cash ; and in order 
todothisa sharebroker of understood 
integrity was sent to obtain the gen- 
tleman’s signature to transfers of the 
railway stock lent as security, promis- 
ing, in the usual course of business, 
to pay over the proceeds of the sale 
to the gentleman’s banker, in liqui- 
dation of the loan. Nothing seem- 
ed more straightforward. But a 
question arose (the nature of which 
is foreign to the result of the affair 
as here enforced) as to the right 
party to whom to surrender the 
stock held as security; so a law- 
yer was consulted, who counselled 
waiting, until a proper title to the 
stock was given. Hence the trans- 
fers were not signed in that form. 
Now follows the result of waiting 
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and weighing possibilities. A few 
days afterwards that sharebroker was 
missing, having committed fraud 
and forgery to a very large extent, 
and after actually defrauding other 
parties by obtaining signed transfers 
of railway-stock, and then appro- 
priating the proceeds ¢0 Ais own use. 
It was a most lucky escape, hing- 
ing principally on the cautious re- 
quirement and delay of a shrewd 
lawyer, whereby a rascal was turned 
from his purpose, and a great amount 
of property, in all human probability, 
saved. It was most wise in that 
lawyer and others concerned, care- 
fully to count the cost of hastily 
giving up and transferring that rail- 
way-stock : here the delay of the law 
proved immense gain. 

The allusion to the erection of 
houses, as regards counting the 
cost, has singular force : for whoever 
yet put up a dwelling-house that did 
not find a host of small expenses, by 
no means small in the aggregate, not 
taken into calculations of contract, 
or even ‘dreamt of on first setting 
out to build. There are what the 
builder calls “ extras,” and extraor- 
dinary they sometimes are ; if the 
contract is low, you may put such 
extras down as the builder’s perqui- 
sites! Beside, they have a pleasant 
way of suggesting improvements 
that appear to you necessities : such 
are apt toincrease as the house pro- 
gresses ; and at the end you find you 
have to pay the builder a nice 
little sum over and above his mode- 
rate contract. So, in counting the cost 
of house erection, itisadvisable to add 
a tenth or more for contingencies. 
Not long ago, we used daily to pass 
a house begun in an elaborate style, 
with richly-carved stonework ; but 
the proprietor evidently was mis- 
taken or thoughtless, for his house 
stood for months untouched for 
want of funds: he had not duly 
counted the cost. - 

Decision often turns upon duly 
counting the cost. Where duty, or 
the good of other men, put in no 
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claim, we cannot too deliberately 
estimate the result of any fresh enter- 
prise or line of conduct. Once 
started on a course of action, it fre- 
quently happens that we cannot, if 
we would, draw back. At first, 
nothing may have seemed easier 
than to have turned Here or there; 
but afterwards, not so: at whatever 
cost, with whatever result, an inex- 
orable necessity may urge us on. So 
the first counting is the ruling point, 
if only our estimate is true. Are our 
abilities equal to the task — our 
strength proportionate to the work ? 
Will our endurance hold out to the 
end, and can we give up the things 
required? Is there reasonable hope 
that our ardour will not abate ere 
the prize be won, or the work accom- 
plished? If so, and the object be 
worthy, then oxward, and God speed 
us. Something we must relinquish 
for the attainment of any good end: 
we are here in the midst of contra- 
rieties, and the pursuit of one object 
frequently necessitates giving up an- 
other. Moreover, the stretch and 
tension of mind consequent upon 
following up any great result force 
us to abandon many other things. 
The measure of the excellence of 
things and conditions is the grand 
point ; loyal pursuit, and our own 
powers, aided by God, then remain 
to us. In the ordinary and minor 
concerns of life, wherever we see 
our special power, in ‘hat direction 
we do well to go, if no duty hinders. 
Wherever we find any stronger men- 
tal power than usual, there shall 
we be most likely to succeed ; and 
for that it may be well to make 
some sacrifice. 

It will be found that men who 
have left the most indelible mark 
upon their age, have been men pos- 
sessed by one idea, and who steadily 
followed that, giving up many com- 
forts and pursuits for that master 
problem. Many such men have fol- 
lowed on steadily to the end they 
had in view, amid much hardship 
and oppression by other and weaker 
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men, with a noble disregard of cost 
to themselves along the way, after 
first entering thereon. So we come 
to see that the question of counting 
the cost should be taken up jst; 
then, if the object be good, cost 
should no more concern us. So have 
the brightest men who ever shed 
lustre on time, worked on enthusias- 
tically, regardless of self, merging 
self in the universal good. The rest 
of men see the privation and weari- 
ness, the wear and tear of the man, 
his ésodation and loss of many social 
pleasures ; but these he disregards 
in order to attain his end—to realise 
his overmastering idea. To such 
men is our progress in art, science, 
and commerce mainly due : they, as 
it were, coerce our knowledge, and 
push forward the march of our race 
with wider strides. Possibly the 
isolation of genius, and its lack of 
immediate appreciation, is the sever- 
est cost of its effort. Great men, of 
one paramount object and idea, are 
generally in advance of their day, 
and so lack due regard while living. 
To take a few instances of modern 
days that come to mind. Take the 
case of John Howard, the great 
philanthropist, who, in the face of 
much outcry at first, and long re- 
sistance from numerous official quar- 
ters, yet steadily worked on at his 
grand scheme of ameliorating the 
condition of our prisoners. No toil, 
nor risk personally, nor hardship, 
nor coldness of friends, nor lofty 
opposition, did he count too great 
cost in attaining his end, and even 
during his own lifetime realising 
some of the fruit of his great object. 
Clearly he saw a great good in the 
end; and towards this he pressed 
and worked with a pure heart and 
a strong will. John Howard yet 
lives in the good he won relating to 
the legislation of England and civi- 
lised nations at large. 
alone in his day, a man marked for 
abuse, patiently borne in prosecuting 
his high enterprise; but now lis 
name is an honour to Englishmen. 
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Again, take the case of our great 
artist, Turner—perhaps the greatest 
among landscape-painters. He gave 
up much in that isolation, which to 
us seems strange; the cost must have 
been severe, and heavily felt at times ; 
but a grand spirit of excelling was in 
the man, as he studied and copied 
nature so intimately, allowing no 
consideration to lessen his grasp of 
truth. ‘This close following of na- 
ture involved the sacrifice of many 
social comforts ; but this moved him 
not from his purpose: he accepted 
the cost, as he steadily sought to ex- 
press and reproduce the truth in 
natural scenery. Unconquerable 
perseverance and unflagging appli- 
cation were part of the man; hence 
did he great things. He knew the 
cost of those years of unappreciated 
toil ; but he foresaw also the value of 
his works in the end, inasmuch as 
they were realities of nature told 
as truthfully as might be on canvas. 
His works cost him the devotion of 
a lifetime: intense application, joined 
on to unwonted genius, has left his 
grand mark on the world of Art. 
But were not his works worth that 
cost? Let the educated critic, 
pausing before those noble bequests 
to the nation, pronounce. 

In science take the case of Dr. 
Jenner, who discovered vaccination 
as a preventive of small-pox. He 
had to estimate the cost to himself 
of certifying and bringing into notice 
his great discovery; and for one 
such cost he had to sustain the ridi- 
cule of several professional friends, 
who even threatened to expel him 
from their society, if he persisted in 
following the subject. This man 
verily had to take his stand on cost, 
receiving patiently much opposition, 
and even active hostility. But fora 
period of no less than ¢wenty years 
did he practise and observe, and 
thrice vaccinated his own son, so 
strong was his faith in his discovery. 
Yet he had a hard time of it with 
the London medical profession, not 
a single member of whom could, at 
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first, or for three months and longer, 
be induced even to make trial of it. 
But he won ; and by-and-bye several 
medical professors sought to rob Dr. 
Jenner of this his discovery ; and 
during his own life-time he became 
recognised, here and abroad, as one 
of the greatest benefactors of his 
kind. 

In commerce one instance, and 
we pause on this head: Richard Ark- 
wright, barber, wigmaker, hair-dealer, 
and inventor of spinning by rollers, 
had most definitely to count the cost 
of perfecting his discovery and bring- 
ing it into use. Like many other 
men of genius he suffered severely 
at the hands of ignorant and brutish 
people. Long years he worked at 
his machine, altering and improving, 
determined to succeed ; but he paid 
heavily in Zoss of money and health, 
and gain of approbrium and active 
hatred at the hands of Lancashire 
manufacturers of the old school, who 
joined together to upset his plans 
and patent, and in part succeeded. 
Still he worked on, with steady pur- 
pose, and armed by clear views of 
prosperity in the end, if not to him- 
self, at least to his invention. This 
man, Arkwright, once _hair-dealer, 
counted and paid the cost of follow- 
ing up his one great idea : eventually 
he ruled the operations of the other 
cotton spinners, and obtained almost 


‘complete control of the trade. In 


the end he became High Sheriff of 
Derbyshire, and had conferred upon 
him the honours of knighthood. 

If we rightly counted the cost, and 
saw to the end, of how many of our 
endeavours to promote our ha>pi- 
ness or worldly advancement would 
it be pronounced—it is not worth 
while. Progress towards the best 
ends of life needs such careful walk- 
ing, and so hedged in is the right 
road, that of many pursuits and plea- 
sures this must be felt: they are not 
worth the cost. Time fails, and the 
ages fly so fast, and the main con- 
cerns of life prove so grave and need 
such close attention, that many men 
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in middle life find they must throw 
overboard, as not equal to their 
cost, this scheme and that pleasure 
they thought so much of erewhile. 
It is not without regret that many a 
man casts aside this or that scientific 
pursuit as unsuited to the means he 
enjoys and inconsistent with his call- 
ing in life; whilst he leaves to 
others, more at liberty than himself, 
fields of inquiry he would delight 
to explore. Jones, who daily calcu- 
lates interest accounts in a provincial 
bank, would like to possess a purse 
and time equal to sweeping the 
heavens with a powerful telescope, 
and so master, and possibly even ad- 
vance, the details of astronomy. But 
he has to give up this idea: he can- 
not stand the cost, either in time or 
money ; if he cheerfully accepts his 
post at the desk, and applies his 
energies to well performing his 
narrow work, the man claims our 
praise. 

We wonder how many of those 
who may read this essay have more 
than once on atime, at some festive 
gathering, or occasion long-looked 
forward to, thought to themselves 
curiously—lI don’t feel so jolly as I 
expected. We wonder how many 
have looked away from to-day’s 
merriment to yesterday's quiet, and 
mused on the states of mind con- 
cerned, finding yesterday’s condition 
the best. It is very notable how we 
are apt to find pleasures long antici- 
pated fall short in fact—then, par- 
ticularly, when we go out of our way, 
in hope of finding them: if they find 
us on the common line of duty, the 
case is greatly different. As men 
grow older they feei more that going 
out of their way, seeking happiness, 
is not worth the while, nor can be 
looked back upon as equalling the 
cost involved, Hence we do well 
to take to the full what common 
enjoyments we come across on our 
daily journey : these stand something 
like the bread we eat, fit for repeti- 
tion, and helping rather than hinder- 
ing our progress. But for stray 
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paths even of innocent enjoyments, 
good in themselves, we shall be apt 
to find that they match not the ex- 
pectation, are not worth their cost. 
Ariel is so delicate and volatile a 
spirit that a trifling noise scares him 
away. The condition of joy in the 
heart is so subjective, we can never 
ensure its stay. All outward pomp 
and circumstance of the world seem 
rather to prevent than induce that 
condition. And even in likeliest 
positions, when joy seems settling on 
the heart, like arosy sunset light on 
a landscape, a touch, a word, the 
least jar, scares it away. No one 
can calculate on his mental condi- 
tion at such and such a time, or fore- 
see the countless preventives of en- 
joyment. Hence we so often dis- 
cover the result of our pleasure-seek- 
ing unequal in a large degree to the 
cost concerned. 

A consolatory thought grows out 
of this: that when we are disap- 
pointed regarding any occasion of 
expected pleasure, we should not 
vex ourselves as it passed by, but 
think cheerily about the matter, con- 
sidering the manifold hindrances to 
enjoyment in this life, and taking 
into account the probable worry and 
excitement to be taken off ere we 
should have arrived at a residuum 
of solid satisfaction, Even when all 
opportunities and plans for enjoy- 
ment turn out successfully and just 
to our mind, we are by no means 
certain of our mental condition 
therein. What we may call extra- 
neous influences are so many, and 
their power so subtle, while the 
fluctuations of mind and feeling are 
so uncertain, that our calculations 
for pleasure are repeatedly thrown 
out ; while unexpected and possibly 
unknown elements of influence enter 
in, and sway our feelings hither and 
thither in manner little thought of. 
So we need not fret when we miss 
opportunities of enjoyment or plea 
sure long anticipated. Perhaps, 
had the time and occasion been 
ours, we should have been less 
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happy. The laws of mind are very 
imperfectly understood. We are so 
often ruled from without that no 
certain calculation can be made as 
to how we shall feel on any occasion. 
So as regards set plans for pleasure, 
we find that frequently, when all 
things are weighed, they were not 
worth while, not equal to cost in- 
volved. 

When we take into consideration 
definite plans for wrongs, schemes 
for mischief deliberately laid down, 
it becomes clear in the end that, 
even taken in the most base esti- 
mate of gain and loss, the result 
equalled not the cost by the way. 
If treacherous or unprincipled men 
would count the cost of their wrongs, 
even only to themselves, much more 
to the universe at large, evil might 
be averted. Perhaps we may ven- 
ture to say that all workers of evil 
are in some sort d/ind: the good 
only enlightened. In most cases of 
confirmed ill-doing, a sort of reck- 
lessness sets in when the plain 
matters of cost are distinctly set 
aside, This is especially the case 
in men’s dealings with each other, 
in matters of faith and speculation. 
The definite boundary-line of right 
dealing once overstepped, we some- 
times see men recklessly going on 
to open fraud, or what soon becomes 
so, regardless of certain ruin to 
themselves and others, ‘True, it is 
a low incentive to goodness, this 
fear of consequences and cost count- 
ed up, which men thus seem to dis- 
regard ; but even where higher mo- 
tives prevail not, they would, if duly 
estimated, have power to check a 
headlong course of ruin. A line of 
dishonest trading, unfaithful stew- 
ardship, will most certainly end 
badly, by fixed laws; yet how ter- 
ribly in the commercial world have 
we again and again to deplore a 
systematic rascality of conduct, and 
are scandalised bysudden disclosures 
of deliberate fraud ; and this where 
the merest tyro in such matters 
might have predicted the grievous 
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disclosure and the disgraceful end. 
In such cases a very short-lived 
term of wrong mostly ends in dis- 
aster; yet men go on as though 
such a state of things could last! 
It cannat; by all laws of right it 
cannot. Yet so blinded men be- 
come, so thoughtless of the future, 
they will not count the cost—they 
will not reach forward to grasp the 
end. Infatuation pertains to ways 
of evil, and at last a terrible reck- 
lessness of results. Now, thus it 
behoves us, even from this point of 
view, to struggle mightily against 
the first avenues of wrong and fraud. 
Every now and then the world is 
grieved by disclosures of gigantic 
commercial frauds, begun mostly in 
small particulars, and which do great 
mischief in shaking public confi- 
dence and that trust of man in man, 
which lie at the foundation of com- 
merce, as of all human relations. 
Of commerce in England essentially, 
where perhaps the greater part of all 
great business transactions are con- 
ducted through agents and repre- 
sentatives who have all trust reposed 
in them, and who not unfrequently 
hold in their hands (under Provi- 
dence) the happiness and livelihood 
of thousands. When such fail in 
trust, great is the loss to all men. 
In so far that a brother has been 
found faithless, all men have cause 
to mourn. Such a failure of confi- 
dence becomes to us all an indi- 
vidual loss, grievous far beyond any 
pecuniary fraud. So intimately are 
we all bound together in ties of con- 
fidence and true dealing, that such 
a breach of trust shakes the com- 
munity at large. If men could or 
would but consider this, their paltry 
gains might not outweigh the griev- 
ous loss so widespread, so lasting, 
so incapable of recovery. We should 
like to have caused a certain agent, 
a few days ago, to have been in a 
certain railway - carriage, and wit- 
nessed the slow weeping of two poor 
widows, who had formerly entrusted 
to him all their joint little fortune, 
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and who, through his defalcations, 
considered themselves ruinet. We 
should like to have caused that man 
to witness their tears and heard their 
words. It would have told him a 
“ittle of the cost he should have 
counted, before entering upon a 
course of dishonesty and fraud. 

In many cases of commercial and 
private collapse, men are so short- 
sighted, look so little beyond the 
present, that they seem to walk 
straight into disaster and ruin. 
Other men can clearly foresee the 
end of reckless expenditure and wild 
speculation, towards which these 
advance as in a baneful dream. 
Perhaps the worst feature of this 
want of carefully counting the cost 
is the distress and loss brought in- 
directly to many in no way culpable. 
If the ruin ended with those causing 
it, there would be less to regret ; 
but poor widows and quiet, homely 
people suffer so largely in the ma- 
jority of such cases, one is grieved 
the more when hearing that so-and- 
so is “gone,” as it is expressively 
termed. It thus becomes a wrong 
to the community not more thoroughly 
to count the cost: the loss is not 
individual, but general; for none 
can say where it ends in such cases. 
The crash comes, and it is then too 
late. Moral cowardice generally is 
the cause of people so refraining 
from facing their own concerns, and 
knowing the worst: it is a pitiful 
state of things, and sure to end 
badly ; just as a man willingly blind- 
folding himself, and walking on the 
margin of a deep river. Far better 
is it boldly to face the worst: there 
is true courage in this: in this is 
the ring of the true metal: and thus, 
if needful, to retrench and curtail, 
and thereby fight a way back again 
to independence and ease of mind. 
Here and there we see this done, 
and admire, while we deplore, the 
curtailed expenditure. It is truly a 
terrible thing in some cases, and 
costs much, thus to face out a di- 
minished establie’ .smt before the 
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world ; to leave a roomy home and 
spacious grounds in the country for 
a mean dwelling in some poor town 
or give up a man-servant and car- 
riage to which one’s family has been 
accustomed for years; or to with- 
draw daughters from a good finishing 
school, where they seemed advancing 
so nicely; and thus, or in many 
other ways, to live at a reduced rate, 
and cut away many a luxury that 
from custom had grown almost into 
a necessity. But when conscien- 
tiously done, such conduct draws 
the admiration of all good men, and 
binds more closely friends worth 
having; for the rest, their opinion 
goes for nothing. We see this done 
here and there by men shewing as 
much courage as a soldier standing 
to the guns, under hot fire from the 
foe. It needs a stout heart, but 
brings with it the approval of con- 
science and the honourable sym- 
pathy of all true men. 

Perhaps no situation involving 
material interests needs more delibe- 
rate counting of cost, than the ques- 
tion—shall we go to law ? Especially 
is this so in relation to family dis- 
putes about wills and property ; for 
those placed on this ground of dif- 
ference had better each yield up a 
point or two in the interest of peace, 


than angrily rush to war. If we 
thus take our property to law, the 


probability is we shall /cave it there. 
The “glorious uncertainty” of the 
last is such, and Chancery suits 
mostly drag on so slowly, the chances 
of either party being benefitted are 
small indeed. Most likely the pro- 
perty about which such a fuss is 
made will become “ small by degrees 
and beautifully less ;” said beauty 
being to the lawyers, to the dispu- 
tants in nowise. Besides, it often 
happens that a very paltry fellow 
can throw a matter into Chancery ; 
whereas, the goodwill and desire for 
arrangement on the part of all con- 
cerned may not fetch it up again 
from the vasty deep. Let us beware, 
then, of family quarrels about pro- 
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perty; even in monetary points of 
view it is a dead loss, much more 
when we duly estimate the ill-will 
and estrangement likely to follow. 
Itis no part of true courage to suffer 
the opinions or jeers of the world to 
goad us on to litigation, even where 
we are clearly in the right ; unless 
we have first tried all means of 
coming to a friendly settlement and 
utterly failed. The misfortune is 
that pique and false pride, and the 
opinion of worldly men, are allowed 
such power, and in a host of cases 
urge men to law, contrary to their 
common sense. The cost is weighty : 
we believe lawyers call them “ costs.” 
Verily so. Of course, instances turn 
up day by day, owing to this mixed 
peopling on earth, where there is 
nothing for it but to enter the lists 
in self-defence. But we rejoice to 
know that in a higher and more 
durable state of things, yet in the 
depths of futurity, lawyers, as such, 
will find no place. 

The subject demands that we 
speak—briefly it shall be—of the 
frightful cost of a life of depravity 
and dissipation ; cost to mind, body, 
and estate: thus we see the wrong 
is unlimited, by no means ends in, 
or is bounded by, the special form 
of wrong and its results ; but reaches 
to the whole man and his many 
life - interests. Good and evil are 
like sound -waves in air, and go 
travelling on to what bounds we 
know not. We may be sure that, 
could we see with all distinctness 
the wide results of one wrong done, 
one depraved action, in all its great 
influence, and broad extension, and 
lasting bane, the vision would appal 
us and cause us to pause. For 
years, for a life-time, a course of de- 
pravity may go on, but in the end 
retribution comes ; it is, in point of 
fact, bound up in the w rong. No- 
thing is surer than this; but to the 
young it is not so patent, nor the 
terrible cost of evil so surely count- 
ed. We must be on the side of law 
and order, imposed of God upon the 
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universe, if we would be on the 
side of peace. 

We pass from this to a more pleas- 
ing theme, and call to mind how 
there are certain things wherein we 
need not too narrowly count the 
cost or consider the present loss, but 
leave the balance of gain to ourselves 
to right itself in the future. In gifis 
to theunmistakably poor, particularly 
to poor aged women and maimed 
men, we need not dwell long on cost : 
possibly the more the cost, the greater 
the gain ; nor are we likely here to 
overstep the bounds of prudence. We 
ourselves know some wealthy persons 
who deal gifts to the poor with boun- 
tiful hand. Possibly this is in some 
measure the warrant of their own 
prosperity. Fear for the future is less 
likely to overtake man or woman, in 
proportion as they are kind to the 
poor and to persons beneath them in 
social standing. This work in life 
well done, we have a better title to 
our own possessions. We realise a 
more cheery feeling with every kind 
word spoken, each gift bestowed. So 
that in reality the present cost is 
generally more than repaid whenever 
we partake in the “luxury of doing 
good.” Let us recommend | this 
unfailing source of gratification to 
those who have seldom or never tried 
it. You won’t be disappointed 
here, or have reason to think the cost 
too great. Weare notsure thatthe 
septuagenarian old labourer, left 
alone in his years, does not give back 
really more, as he blesses you with 
feeble voice, or strokes lovingly the 
light hair of your little girl. Truly 
we esteem he does, when reluctantly 
yet thankfully receiving your small 
gift: for it is difficult to receive, and 
often most easy to give. Those who 
have never had to try it cannot tell 
how painful it may be, in some cases, 
to receive unconditionally, and feel 
the obligation ; there is no doubt it 
costs more in worthy cases than the 
gift proffered. Here and there 
sturdy and systematic beggary wants 
kicking and a week at the treadmill. 
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But where we discern genuine want, 
we may be sure it costs that man or 
woman no trifling struggle to stand 
begging. We can tell how ourselves 
should feel in like position. Tor 
ourselves we need not here count 
the cost: it is probably very small 
at most, if we had no return; but 
this is by no means so; reiurn we 
are sure of, in one form or other. 
Donations rightly bestowed are in 
reality investments, and he may 
count himself happy who thus pro- 
vides. With the measure of return we 
need in no wise concern ourselves ; 
it is in safe hands, and that over and 
above the gratification which accom- 
panies such deeds, as certain as the 
warmth of the sun upon our coun- 
tenance upraised to its influence, 
Counting the cost should never 
interfere with plain duty. The work 
set before us may be arduous, and 
detract largely from our ease or pro- 
perty ; but provided always the duty 
be a direct one, with clear track 
laid down for us, why, then we must 
do well the work which comes to our 
hand, and leave results in other 
hands better able to order them 
aright. Thus the enthusiasm in any 
noble object, such as overlooks and 
despises present loss or discomfort, 
and sees only the direct good to be 
wrought, partaking in a large libe- 
rality outside itself, and rejoicing to 
help on any worthy cause, is ever 
estimable in the eyes of sound men. 
Even where it brings want or private 
distress, we cannot but respect such 
a spirit, though then a little caution 
superadded would do good. ‘This 
extreme, however, is rare ; for we are 
far more likely to fall into the other 
extreme of apathy and love of ease. 
We may be called to take up the 
affairs of troublesome or low-minded 
people, and wade through tedious 
details of family matters, knowing 
we shall offend some of those con- 
cerned. The cost here is trying, and 
to take it up becomes thus praise- 
worthy. If we are bored to death 
by prosy people over their affairs, 
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which we are concerned in as trus- 
tee, or executor, or what not, it is to 
us a very costly piece of business, 
and the sooner we are out of it the 
better. Probably, Robinson thought 
he was conferring a great boon upon 
you in making you his executor to 
a will dealing with a second wife and 
a first family, and imagined the 
trifle he left you, by way of compen- 
sation, was a grand nest-egg for you, 
But while you faithfully discharge 
the duties of the trust, and are 
pestered more than a little by “the 
said William and Reuben Robin- 
son,” who want above their share of 
the income ; and while you have to 
encounter the mild expostulations, 
and wait out the endless yarns of 
“Dinah Robinson, wife of the 
above,” you heartily wish your friend 
had bequeathed his legacy and exe- 
cutorship to Timothy Tomkins, ra- 
ther than to you. 

It is a mean spirit that has refer- 
ence always to cost and remunera- 
tion, and lets the opportunity for 
doing good pass on with the sus- 
picion that “it won’t pay.” The 
best and greatest gifts we can con- 
fer on one another can have no pay 
in kind, and may cost us much ; but 
it is a poor thing to neglect them, 
and in many cases we had better do 
our best and leave the question of 
cost alone. No few men seem to 
refer nearly all considerations to this 
standard, and consequently discard 
many questions involving kindness 
and advantage to others as not worth 
their while at all. Benevolent enter- 
prises find in them no supporters, as 
yielding no adequate return (in their 
estimation) for the cost incurred. 
This is, of course, a very selfish 
mode of looking at things, but it is 
sadly too common among shrewd 
tradesmen. Accustomed in daily 
transactions to weigh pound for 
pound and look well for profit on 
first cost, there is with narrow minds 
a tendency to carry this practice be- 
yond the counter into the relations 
of private life; and so to measure 
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things by a material standard only. 
Many good men of business seem to 
fall into this hard matter-of-fact view 
of things, to their own great loss, as 
well as that of people around them. 
They grow to undervaluing the good 
essentially existing in noble actions, 
as well as the boon conferred on 
others ; and in too many cases look- 
ing at charitable deeds only as they 
redound to the credit with the pub- 
lic of those bestowing them. A base 
method this, of counting the cost, 
and one studiously to be shunned. 
The world is every day astonished 
at the way people rush into specula- 
tions, and embark on wild enter- 
prises, without first counting the cost. 
Now, if our interests lay apart, and 
touched not the general weal, there 
might be some warrant for our risk, 
or at least we might be allowed to 
please ourselves. But so bound to- 
gether are the interests of men, and 
one man’s prosperity or ruin so di- 
rectly concerns another’s, it becomes 
the duty of all men to see to it that 
their enterprises have some fair 
chances of success, otherwise a real 
injustice is done to those that place 
confidence in the stability of men 
who thus risk the success of their 
friends as well as their own. Now- 
a-days the race is hotly contested, 
and the lists so full, that all sorts of 
wild schemes get s:arted for bringing 
hasty riches ; the worst of it is, they 
often end badly, and when capital is 
actually afloat, men are startled to 
hear such and such a concern has 
“smashed up.” Avery bad feature 
in such concerns is the money so 
often invested therein by needy pri- 
vate individuals, who seek a large 
amount of interest, but who do not 
lay to mind the cost, often experi- 
enced, of seeking to obtain too great 
a return for property invested. A 
high rate of interest is so united to 


‘risk, that men have again and again 


to prove the cost it would have been 
better to estimate beforehand. But 
for all this, again and again wild and 
extravagant schemes and “ prospec- 
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tuses” are launched on the market, 
and, strange to say, find supporters, 
some of whom are simply ignorant 
dupes, others speculators of a gam- 
bling tendency; both are very likely 
to lose. Unfortunately, there are 
sharks abroad in the commercial 
world, who make an easy prey of 
simple, ignorant folk, misled by 
bland speeches and dazzling pro- 
spects. 

It may be taken for granted that 
the first promoters of these visionary 
concerns look well after their own 
interests, and get a nice little picking 
out of the wreck when “ the thing 
falls through.” One would think 
that in the present day people would 
be too enlightened on such matters to 
be easily taken in by such rascally 
projects ; but the facts prove there 
is always a considerable amount of 
capital in the hands of weak and 
misguided people, who are prone to 
jump at any specious proposition. 
Such people take little or no counf 
of risk, or put down the probable 
cost of so large a reputed profit. 
Things of this kind right themselves 
in the end, so that if sometimes the 
high rates of interest or fulsome pro- 
fits go on for a while, they mostly 
collapse in a startling manner. Such 
projects do much mischief by side- 
thrusts, which damage confidence in 
legitimate trading and _ reasonable 
enterprises, apart from individual 
loss to those directly concerned. 
We may take it for granted, there- 
fore, that in fresh speculations, pro- 
mising unusual profits, a large item 
should be included for probable cost 
or risk, sufficient oftentimes, could 
it be rightly estimated, to make men 
pause, 

It has been suggested to the writer 
that when a man buys his wife a new 
dress, he doesn’t count the cost of 
it before it is finished! ‘True, there 
is something in that ; but then, you 
see, dresses are necessary, and can- 
not well be dispensed with. Per- 
haps the point resolved up to its 
primary position really is, that a min 
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does not count the cost when he 
gets married. Mostly not, we think ; 
but then this is just one of those 
cases where it is well not “vv closely 
to count the cost, but to leave some- 
thing on trust. Moreover, the right 
estimate of cost were no easy matter, 
even could we foresee all that will 
befal us in the holy state of matri- 
mony. Certain it is that in these 
days of increased luxuries and ex- 
pensive living, of settlements before- 
hand, of the growing lack of womanly 
helpmeets in middle class of life, it 
becomes a grave question for young 
men with only moderate incomes, 
and they indeed do well to count the 
cost before incurring the expenses 
(so untold beforehand) of form- 
ing a household, consequent upon 
marriage. Perhaps the wisest way 
to face this question is to consider 
if he has sufficient for their needs in 
his own walk and position in life. 
Be that so, then, as marriage is 
divinely appointed, and men seldom 
get on well without it, he may safely 
venture on the rest. It is not to be 
wondered at, however, that many 
young men, of even fair means, 
dread the heavy items of modern 
housekeeping ; such as the number 
of female servants declared essential, 
the cost of meat, the cost of dress, 
not to enumerate other matters. It 
is “close shaving,” at the present 
time, to maintain a decent house- 
hold ona small income, and men 
about to try it will find it no easy 
task to make both ends meet. 

In choice of profession or business 
it behoves men gravely first to count 
the cost, and estimate their abilities 
for the work, so far as may be. It 
is an easy thing to say, “I will bea 
doctor,” or, “I will try the law ;” 
but a widely different matter to say 
whether one is fit for the profession, 
and likely to make a position among 
men in lines of life already crowded. 
In some cases it wants a little con- 
sideration to value the cost and pro- 
bability of passing the examinations. 


We ourselves knew a young fellow 
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who, having come into a nice little 
fortune, decided to become a doctor, 
and passed the necessary term as 
assistant to a country practitioner. 
Afterwards he went to pass the 
terms of study in London, and 
thence moved to Edinburgh. We 
remember being rather amused at 
his telling us he should “ go in for 
the M.D.,” as he was not remark- 
able for brilliancy at school. How- 
ever, if he missed that, there was a 
chance of the lower degree. So far, 
so good; and the entry into the 
profession seemed the more praise- 
worthy in one of independent for- 
tune, who would thus have the time 
and means of prosecuting any branch 
of inquiry in his profession, and 
might so confer benefit on mankind. 
But, alas for human calculations ! 
he had not sufficiently counted the 
cost, or weighed the stern require- 
ments of study, not to mention na- 
tural ability. After a year or two 
of nominal attendance in the schools, 
this young fellow “gave up the 
whole thing,” without even attempt- 
ing to pass the usual student’s ex- 
amination for diploma. ‘This kind 
of thing is bad, arguing a want of 
foresight in the first instance, or 
rather a want of due regard to cost, 
and a want of pluck and dogged 
perseverance afterwards, the result 
being terribly humiliating to the 
person concerned. Generally speak- 
ing, Englishmen don’t like being 
beaten in this way ; and, when once 
started on any enterprise of the 
kind, go on steadily to its accom- 
plishment, regardless of cost by the 
way. The mistake is in not first 
weighing our resources and calcu- 
lating costs before setting out ; once 
started, we must go on. 

This dogged perseverance, found 
so often among Englishmen, leads 
men on to successful issues. We 
don’t like to be beaten, and gene- 
rally carry a thing through. So this 
principle of holding on our way 
brings out good work, often when, 
could we but have foreknown it, the 
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cost would have deterred us from 
entering upon it: like Johnson, with 
his dictionary. For when we have, 
as we think, made a fair estimate of 
pains and resources involved, other 
and unexpected elements of cost 
will enter in before we attain the 
end set before us. Such expenditure 
by the way—expenditure of mind, 
health, time, and property—is often 
wisely withheld from our complete 
view; otherwise the heart would 
fail us to take up tasks very needful 
to be done. We enter a certain 
field of study, little aware of the 
deep thought, and long reading, and 
accurate observation required for 
best part of a lifetime. We accept 
a seat at the local board of some 
charity, dreaming not of the care 
and time wanted to discharge its 
duties well. We set out for the seat 
of war, armed but with the Swiss 
Cross: knowing little of the expo- 
sure unavoidable, the scenes heart- 
rending, the danger imminent, the 
obscure patience needed, if we would 
be of true service in that noble cause. 
It is desirable, so far as we can, to 
count the cost, and see if we are 
likely in all like cases to succeed ; 
but once started, let us gather up 
our powers for the work, nor give in 
till our natural abilities or all oppor- 
tunities fail. 

From time to time questions arise 
upon the horizon of the world, mo- 
mentously affecting the history of 
nations and charged with the des- 
tinies of whole families of the human 
race: questions upon the issue of 
which, or rather upon the decision 
of which (under Providence) hang 
the peace, prosperity, and progress, 
otherwise the adversity and decline of 
whole kingdoms. A grave concern, 
amounting to consternation, holds 
the minds of thoughtful men when 
such questions are mooted in the 


‘world, and decision seems to rest 


with a few fallible men. We read 
the newspapers of the day with 
bated breath, anxious for good out 
of the difficulties of the hour. 
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Scarcely ever did such a time dawn 
on the history of nations, as in June 
of the year just past, when the world 
was staggered by the magnitude of 
the interests at stake and breathlessly 
waited the turn of events. Scarcely 
ever did any one man hold such 
sway over the welfare of European 
nations as did the Emperor Napo- 
leon at that time: with him practi- 
cally rested the question, the decision 
of which has (humanly speaking) 
ended in this deplorable war. ‘The 
full extent of the motives influencing 
the Emperor and his advisers at 
that time will probably never be 
known: and probably old feuds 
still rankled in the heart of the 
two nations. But there is no doubt 
the question of the hour, so weighty, 
its issue uncertain, was dealt with 
by the Emperor and a certain party 
in France in a manner too hasty, and 
unbecoming the gravity of the posi- 
tion, as well as thoughtlessly towards 
the interests of Europe and the 
world at large. Those who remem- 
ber the hot haste and unseemly 
language of the French press at that 
time, and the hurried way in which 
the brief negotiations were conducted 
must feel there was then a wicked 
eagerness for war with Prussia, and 
a grievous overlooking of probable 
solutions of the question of the hour 
by means of national representatives 
in council assembled. — France as- 
sumed a high tone of dictation and 
assumption of authority, disregard- 
ing Prussia’s right to her view of the 
question. ‘I'he declaration of war 
was at last so sudden, it burst upon 
the startled world like a thunder- 
clap. Probably the waning power 
of the Emperor, told in certain 
quaters by unerring signs, led him on 
to war as a means, if successful, of 
prolonging his dynasty and passing 
on the succession to his son, be 
the cause what it may, he and his 
rushed headlong into a tremendous 
war; with what fearful and disas- 
trous issues, in particular to the 
French nation, the world has al- 
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ready witnessed. There does not 
appear to have been any thought of 
possible failure: nor any counting 
of cost, even of successful war. 
That first march to the German 
frontier clearly shews the French 
thought to invade Prussia, and took 
small count of the strength of their 
opponents. The iniquitous thing 
was that the Emperor and his party, 
probably great portion of the French 
people, disregarded the high claims 
of humanity—say, rather, of Chnis- 
tianity—which should have made 
them pause and weigh well all the 
bearings of the questions at issue, 
before plunging two of the mightiest 
and most civilised nations of the 
world into a frightful and unneces- 
sary war. Atone time, we venture 
to affirm, the question between the 
two nations might have been settled 
with a pen: it is now fast being 
solved with the sword. Never in 
the history of the world did a nation, 
so arrogant and impatient of spirit, 
receive, and in so short a time, so 
tremendous a thrashing. We cannot 
speak all in praise of Prussia, or 
vindicate her honour in relation to 
Denmark. But in this matter she 
certainly must stand far ahead of- 
France in the unbiassed opinion of 
all thoughtful men. And, moreover, 
she has shown a large forbearance 
and magnanimous treatment of con- 
quered cities; this coupled with 
truthfulness, such as warfare has 
rarely seen. What we wish to.en- 
force is, the need there was, inthe 
beginning of this grievous quarrel, 
for France and Prussia to count the 
cost, the terrible cost of modern war- 
fare; this was France’s duty in the 
main, as she (or rather those who 
led her on) became the aggressor and 
practically the cause of the war. 
Direful greed of power and godless 
self-assumption, regardless of the 
claims of quiet homely souls who 
make up the sinews of any people, 
have principally led the French 
Emperor, and now his people, into 
this awful predicament. How are 
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the mighty fallen! Grief must be to 
us, as we think over this national 
wrong, even while we pity the sad 
lot of the gay City of Paris, and 
largely send what aid we can to the 
common wounded, and do a little 
for sufferers in substance by the war. 
Who shall count its cost? This 
Napoleon should have imaged to 
himself the quick results. See on 
the sulphurous field many brave 
dead, in attitudes painful, and with 
features agonised ; hear the sup- 
pressed moans of strong men muti- 
lated ; let us place ourselves for a mo- 
ment beside yonder brave veteran, 
lying in sore wounds on the bitterly 
frosty field, and we shall see a trifle 
of the cost of war. Surely it must 
strike remorse into the heart of Napo- 
leon, and those who so rashly coun- 
selled war, to realise the frightful 
amount of human misery thus 
brought about. This is not all, 
scarcely any of the cost. Enter the 
scattered homes—here, there, yon- 
der, over a great part of the most civi- 
lised states in Europe—and observe 
the good man’s place empty, the pale 
wife pinched with suffering and want, 
and the terribly thoughtless pleading 
of little folk for their “father” and for 
bread! We cannot bring ourselves 
to realise cases so full of distress as 
in great number overspread the sur- 
face of those two countries, naturally 
so fair, but now of man so deso- 
lated. 

Oh, ye rulers and powers that be, 
dwell on these things, when war 
notes are sounding in the earth, if 
haply yet ye may with honour avert 
such direful woe and wrong. Ina 
general way, those who are, humanly 
speaking, most instrumental in caus- 
ing or averting war, suffer least when 
the shock of battle comes. The 
plague of it is, that peasant families, 
separated but by an imaginary boun- 
dary of territory, and who -would 
gladly contribute to each other’s 
weal, have to send out the heads of 
their households to strike down each 
other and ruin their homes, with- 
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out so much as a true idea what 
they are fighting for. Of course, 
there are crises in the history 
of nations, when the drawn sword 
is the only argument. But this 
should be after all others fail; and 
concerning this dreadful war, it is 
our private opinion that all other 
arguments did wof fail; for France 
proceeded to war in such unseemly 
haste, the power of deliberation and 
reasonable understanding had no 
chance: time was not afforded for 
conciliation ; and now we read the 
consequences, only too legibly told, 
in every newspaper. As to private 
loss and ruin, as part of the heavy 
cost of this war, we would instance 
the following passage, occurring in a 
letter from the Zzmes’ Special Corre- 
spondent, relating to the battle of 
Artenay. During his passage through 
the village of Sercottes he was very 
cold, as a bitter north-east wind was 
blowing. He goes on to say :— 
“ Entering the cottage of a French 
peasant to find a little warmth, I 
was astonished by his meeting my 
request for a place near his fire by 
a demand that I should blow out 
his brains with my revolver. The 
French army, two days ago, he said, 
had taken all the wire of his vine 
trellises to make a telegraph with ; 
and now the Prussians had come 
and taken what remained of his pro- 
perty, and life was not worth having. 
He hated the French, and he hated 
the Prussians ; he hated that coguin 
of an Emperor, who had brought 
all this misery upon him ; and with 
that he burst into a violent fit of 
tears, and implored to be put to 
death.” 

Such facts and such distress 
form a terrible commentary upon 
hastily going to war, without first 
trying every honourable alternative, 
and admitting every delay that 
to a satisfactory solu- 
tion of any difficult political ques- 
tion. When all these fail, then let 

war come, but not before. Gravely, 
vitally, as befits the brotherhood of 
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Christianity, should those nationally 
in power take to heart the terrible 
cost of war. So ao many men in 
high office weigh those momentous 
questions that now and then turn up 
in political circles, and are so fraught 
with good or ill to the interests of 
nations. The charge in their hands 
at such times is, without doubt, mo- 
mentous, and felt to be so, One 
trembles at the thought that a harsh 
expression, or strong indicative sen- 
tence, in a despatch to a foreign 
power, may turn the scale to war. 
Such the delicacy and tact needed in 
honourably yet courteously word- 
ing a despatch, with due regard to 
the wide human and national in- 
terests involved. Of this present 
war, we fear the cost will be felt by 
both France and Germany through- 
out the remainder of the present 
century. 

As bearing upon tlie lives of indi- 
viduals, counting the cost is needful 
when entering any special line of 
conduct, or any marked enterprise, 
as showing our ability or not to pur- 
sue them to the end, and so to es- 
cape failure and the ridicule of 
men. But as regards repeated daily 
acts of duty, and daily kindness to 
those about us, we must not let 
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cost to ourselves withhold good from 
others, but rather rejoice to see some 
good thing carried over from us to 
others, and so enjoy their gladness 
at possession. We shall probably 
Jind the cost returned to us in another 
form. Sometimes during life we 
shall arrive at points where the cost 
demanded from us is very great, and 
seems almost too heavy to bear ; if 
such occasions come in the course of 
Providence, we had better not think 
of cost, but give up, as cheerfully as 
we may, what is demanded from us ; 
though we see no return but loss 
and long privation. In all probabi- 
lity the result will not be so bad as 
appears at the time. But if so, no 
matter : we must give up, and then 
trust. In the future we know not 
what recompense may be to us; 
cost cheerfully borne, hope may 
fairly remain with us. From some 
high vantage-ground in the future we 
may look back upon each small 
cost borne in the path of right and 
of kindliness to others, and smile at 
our scanty foresight then, and the 
littleness of the sacrifice compared 
with the full measure of, and super- 
abundance of, the good things re- 
turned to us. 
H. P., F.G.s. 
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VOX POPULI, AS REPRESENTED IN VALENTINES. 


In a free country like England, where 
even treason may amuse itself with 
anything short of six-shooter revol- 
vers and nitro-glycerine, we are 
accustomed to concede a consider- 
able license in such a trifle as the 
practice of anonymous writing. In 
certain quarters, in fact, the freedom 
of launching opinion as opinion, and 
leaving it to find its level and its 
influence by its own unassisted 
weight or speciousness, is regarded 
as one of the pillars, if not as the 
palladium, of the constitution and of 
society. The practice has its re- 
strictions, however, both of law and 
honour. The civis Romanus, or true- 
born Briton, is obliged to discrimi- 


nate between the use and the abuse 
There are some things 


of liberty. 
less expedient to be done under the 
veil of anonymity than others, A 
neighbourly feeling of a very exalted 
kind may induce Mr. Censor Cato to 
overstep the calculated bounds of 
prudence, and to denounce to a fa- 
ther the questionable conduct or the 
ascertained depravity of hisson. A 
too gushing and generous sy mpathy 
may tempt Mr. Lutton Leame into 
the use of a passing call, for the 
purpose of announcing to a wife that 
her husband is about to meke a pro- 
longed sojourn to the Antipodes, 
not only without her, but without her 
knowledge ; or otherwise, in a fit of 
religious enthusiasm, to which she has 
the clue, is about to volunteer into 
the glorious army of Papal Zouaves. 
A misplaced and inconsiderate pity 
may warn a husband that the wife of 
his bosom is deliberating—and of a 
woman who deliberates, the poetical 
proverb is fatal in its deliverance— 
the desertion of his hearth, home, 
and nursery. All these instances of 
warning are things which may pro- 


ceed from the very affluence of a 
good-natured frendship,~ to which, 
however, the person proposed to be 
benefited, if addicted to profanity, is 
apt to apply an adjective of a very 
emphatic and explosive kind. Such 
volunteered information, moreover, 
is given at the risk of an inquisition 
into the handwritings of a street ora 
postal district ; of setting in motion 
the lively personnel of a private in- 
quiry office ; and eliciting an offer of 
reward to any person who will give 
such evidence as shall lead to the 
prosecution and conviction of the 
offender. Thus the law will guard 
against the extravagant use of anony- 
mous interference in the details of 
domestic arrangements ; whether 
such interference be made out of 
malice, or at the dictates of the purest 
and most benevolent intentions. 

But there are other offences inci- 
dental to the practice of anonymous 
authorship, of which the law can take 
no heed: and which, even if dis- 
covered, are cognisable only by a 
court of honour. Without paying 
any other fine, or suffering any other 
punishment than a possible self-con- 
tempt, and the certain contempt of 
all men of decent feeling and prin- 
ciple, Thersites may have the plea- 
sure of praising the latest poem or 
drama of some dearest friend, whom 
he warmly congratulates upon its 
transcendent merit and inevitable 
success, before proceeding, in the 
effervescence of friendship, to publish 
to the world the crudities and absur- 
dities of plot or treatment, of figure 
or sentiment. A distinguished mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, who 
is bound hand and foot to the 
crotchets of a sharp-eyed and zeal- 
ous constituency, revenges himself for 
his servile or economical obsequious- . 
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ness by hunting down in the local 
organ of opinion the measure to 
which he has just given the sanction 
of his parliamentary vote and in- 
fluence. 

It is, of course, a mere truism to 
say that we may lawfully and honour- 
ably discuss, at the full length of our 
anonymous ease, every question of 
local or universal politics. It is per- 
fectly competent for us, with the 
saving clause of having won the edi- 
torial permission, to expatiate in the 
Dawsmere Clodcrusher, or any other 
more illustrious or more obscure ex- 
ponent of urban or bucolic opinion, 
the difficulties of the “ Alabama” 
claims, the delicacies of the Eastern 
Question, the designs of Duke Bis- 
mark, and the ambition of the Em- 
peror William. We may allocate 
the revenues of the Irish Church ; 
may recommend or forbid the ap- 
pointment of a new bishop to Natal ; 
and may generally discuss ecclesias- 
tic questions in the highest tone of 
Catholicism, or the broadest spirit 
of catholicity. The voice of a galled 
minority may occasionally be heard 
in dissent, but by the majority of 
suffrages—as proved by the fact of 
its existence and perpetuation—it is 
declared that an anonymous press is 
one of the few remaining glories of 
our dear effete old country. 

We have not exhausted, and have 
not sought to exhaust, the pheno- 
mena of anonymous writing. But it 
seemed good to particularise a few 
of the rounds of the ladder by which 
we reach the climax and crown of 
irresponsible authorship; a climax 
which we declare to be achieved 
when declarations of love are given 
and received without the indelicacy 
of an accompanying and avouching 
name. Sweet—sweetest of all is it 
to receive or to scatter the uncertain 
and romantic tokens of affection as 
impersonally as the precocious mid- 
February violet just lifts up from the 
ground its sweet and tender bloom, 
and radiates its odours in the scented 
air. It is ¢hus that the male captive 
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of a passion which is all too unripe 
and doubtful of success to justify 
him in hazarding a declaration, may 
venture to give utterance to his di- 
vinest raptures. It is ‘hus that the 
blushing fair—who, rather than tell 
her love in any unmaidenly fashion, 
would “ let concealment, like a worm 
in the bud, feed on her damask 
cheek,”—may, by favour of kind St. 
Valentine, breathe darkly and low a 
passion which it would shame her 
openly toavow. Of all the delights, 
we repeat, that cluster around the 
prerogative of anonymity, commend 
us for the greatest and dearest to 
that which expresses the trembling 
bliss of loving unknown, or of being, 
by the unknown, beloved. 

But not only do we lay it down as 
an axiom, that the highest function 
of anonymity is anonymous love- 
making, but also add further, that 
the highest kind of love-making is 
the anonymous. What poetry is 
there in the eager guess, the thrilling 
conjecture, the absorbing inference 
from probability or improbability, 
as to the sender of an anonymous 
love-missive! Is he a curate or an 
archdeacon; or is she a prima 
donna or a danseuse? Is he an 
artist; or she a dashing writer of 
novels calumniated as improper, 
vapid, or sensational? Is he a poet 
or a historian; or is she a fourth 
grace or a tenth muse? Is he an 
albino ; or she a brunette? Is his 
hair of flaxen and his beard of gold ; 
or are her locks of the hue of the 
raven and of midnight? Are his 
eyes of coal; or are hers of ultra- 
marine? Is he tall, strong, brave, 
andgentle ; or is she lithe, lively, 
cheerful, sympathetic to do, to be, 
and to endure? But keep down, 
ye notes of interrogation! We 
need not hunt over all the fields 
where the agitated fancy would de- 
light to rove ; or try to double all 
the imaginations which, especially 
to the female and unoccupied mind, 
have the same endless zest which 
hadthe dreams of Psyche about her 
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tangible but invisible bridegroom, 
ere yet her ear had been poisoned 
by the bitter words of her envious 
sisters. 

But our axiom, that the anony- 
mous is the most luxurious and 
romantic style of love-making, re- 
quires a little limitation. Perhaps 
it might be made more truthful and 
more acceptable if it were modified 
to this—that the anonymous is the 
most luxurious and romantic stage 
of love-making. Anonymity in this 
region must not be proposed as its 
own end and aim. Scepticism, 
doubt, philosophers tell us, is the 
only gateway to a true and legiti- 
mate knowledge. But it is only a 
gateway.; and the man who sticks 
there is by his very position debarred 
from the pasture of certainty and the 
flowers of a well-based speculation. 
We must doubt once, that we may 
know or believe for ever. Now, as 
love is one of the most philosophical 
things beneath the sun, the general 
rule naturally applies to it as a par- 
ticular. We may begin by loving, 
or being beloved by the unknown. 
But this want of knowledge is a mere 
doorway, ample and fantastically 
beautiful, but still a doorway. The 
unknown and the doubtful must, by 
some process or other, evolve the 
ascertained ; Eros must recognise 
his Anteros, that the gilded but 
amorphous cloud of romance may 
take shape and consistency in stal- 
wart or beautiful flesh and blood. 

Ah, love! love! your sparkling 
eyes bear the traces of tears; the 
roses of your dimpled cheeks have 
a lingering soupcon of paleness ; the 
throbs of your flaming heart have an 
echo and touch of spasm ; the green 
of the willow forms a part of your 
garland, and rue lurks inthe bouquet 


-on your tumultuous bosom. Nay, 


even indelible marks of blood 
accompany the sweetest, dearest 
préssure of your tingling hand. For 
all this, it is you who are youth to 
the heart, and lightness to the soul ; 
it is you that gives to life its zest, 


[February 


and to pleasure its keenest edge. 
It is the darts of your Cupid tha 
blunt the scythe of Time. 


©* C’est l’amour, l’amour, ]’amour, 
Qui méne le monde 4 la ronde.” 


In the court of love, St. Valentine 
is the priest and clerk of the closet. 
He is the primus inter pares of all 
the sacred band that fill the volumes 
of the Acta Sanctorum, still growing 
in the hands of the painful Bollandist. 
His is the pivot-day, the cardinal, 
the Ainge day of all the year; the 
day on which the year revolves. It 
is he who, as Love’s deputy, viceroy, 
grand vizier, or prime minister, in a 
free translation of the French senti- 
ment just placed before the reader’s 
eye, greases the wheels of the world ; 
it is he who from his universal shrine 
gives a cheering and encouraging 
fillip to nature, and quickens the 
pulses of a winter-slackened crea- 
tion. 

The operations of the saint are 
not confined to the human race. 
All the air, as the susceptible Dr. 
Donne quaintly sang two hundred 
and fifty years ago, is the diocese of 
our worthy Bishop Valentine ; and 
all the “chirping choristers,” and 
all the varieties of the feathered race, 
are his “parishioners.” It is he 
who every year joins in holy matri- 
mony “ the lyric lark and the grave, 
whispering dove,” the blackbird and 
the goldfinch, the sparrow, who for 
love sets little store upon his life, 
and the robin,.‘the household bird 
with his red stomacher.” 

To write a paper which should 
embrace all the exploits of our 
amatory saint, and all the popular 
observances which have been in- 
vented and which still linger in his 
honour, would be to struggle with 
space against the covers of an entire 
number of this magazine. Everybody 
knows, and can see for himself or 
herself, the external customs and 
peculiarities of the day, whether as 
accommodated to the more leisurely 
habits of the country, or to the exi- 
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gencies and hurries of men and 
women “in populous city pent.” 
What we wish to do at present—after 
the exordium in which philosophy, 
pathos, and amusement, as the 
reader will have perceived, are min- 
gled in due proportion—is to dive 
into the recesses of ordinary and 
popular life ; and to give a taste of 
the form and matter of the valen- 
tines which circulate in such regions 
of thought, and in such spheres of 
cultivation, as are more or less 
beneath the range of the first-handed 
observation of the elegant and 
fastidious reader. We shall make 
acquaintance with sentiment at one 
pole of our investigations, and with 
something like vulgarity at the other. 
In the case of the latter, we hasten 
to stake our individual sense of pro- 
priety for separating what is curious 
from what is coarse or offensive. 
Much, unfortunately, of popular va- 
lentine poetry and illustration is not 
to be touched without defilement, 
and therefore is not here to be 
touched at all. We give some of 
the results of a particular reseach 
which we have had facilities for 
making amongst an infinite variety 
of valentines of every kind and 
design, and of every price, from the 
valentine de /uxe at fifty guineas, to 
the humble specimen, painted more 
gaudily than accurately, which is 
flaunted in the shop-windows of 
lowly neighbourhoods, at the small 
charge of one penny sterling. 

The primary and most legitimate 
object of the valentine is to be an 
exponent of real, honest, and fervent, 
though, it may be, bashful and 
hesitating affection. Of course, be- 
tween open and avowed lovers, the 
valentine of affection may pass as a 
graceful and complimentary way of 
sportively endorsing the sentiments 
of devotion which weightier vows 
have already tendered. But in other 
cases, the subject of a passion that 
knows not how far it may venture— 
a trembling, undeclared, or unrecog- 
nised lover—may make his first: ap- 


proaches under cover of the anony- 
mous missive, which he will have 
little difficulty in getting to be iden- 
tified in the mind of the receiver with 
himself as the sender. The manner 
in which such retiring attention is 
accepted, may, especially in rural 
communities, be readily seen ; and 
the smile on the one hand, or the 
pout or the frown on the other, may 
respectively repel or invite further 
and more distinct overtures of tender 
intimacy. 

If such an overture were to ori- 
ginate with a female votary of St. 
Valentine, the delicacy of the man- 
ner, combined with the license of the 
time, would be sufficient to satisfy all 
the requirements of maiden modesty. 
If Joan or Margery wrote to Giles, 
he would be pretty sure, at their next 
merry meeting, to see the fact 
blazoned on the brows and in the 
eyes of the blushing scribe ; and, if 
he did not act upon the hint thus 
given him, it must be either from 
want of common sense and common 
feeling, or from want of inclination. 
The doubt as to the manner of re- 
ception and response would cause 
much anxiety, thought, and curiosity, 
in the ruffled or fluttered breast of 
each of the parties concerned ; and 
if many a disappointment has stopped 
at once and finally the incipient 
declaration of preference and attach- 
ment, many a longing and wounded 
heart, on the other hand, has dated 
the achievement of its first stage 
towards satisfaction and wholeness 
from the blessed day of the ever- 
venerable and sainted Bishop Valen- 
tine. 

But the best things are often 
corrupted into the worst. The 
spirit of parody spares neither the 
grandeur of the epic, nor the pathos 
of the idyll and the lyric. What 
was used to express sympathy be- 
comes degraded into a vehicle of 
antipathy ; the words of love are 
read backwards or perversely as 
words of scorn or hatred. And 
further, the valentine is estranged 
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from its legitimate purpose of assert- 
ing affection, and its illegitimate 
purpose of denying affection, to a 
purpose altogether foreign to it— 
that of satirising generally, quizzing, 
caricaturing, insulting, and vituperat- 
ing. These are phases in which the 
mountains of popular valentine lite- 
rature of the current hour, which 
rise before us on the groaning and 
variegated table, present themselves 
as we write. 

It is by this time a rather trite 
remark, that no words are the exact 
equivalents of ideas. Language and 
thought never exactly coincide— 
that is, to take advantage of a 
mathematical expansion of the 
phrase, they never exactly fill the 
same space. Something is always 
either in excess or defect. And the 
same thing holds good in matters of 
the heart. ‘The passions surge with 
an indefinite longing which sinks 
deeper and rises higher than the 
level of speech, and they suffer 
loss when they are reduced to a 
verbal formula. What, then, is, first 
and last, the language of love? It 
is the spontaneous pressure, the in- 
voluntary thrill, that accompanies the 
meeting of sympathetic palms ; the 
absorbed and unconscious gaze, the 
rapt reverie, and the unbidden flush 
alternating with the unbidden pallor. 

The first language of love is the 
language of symbol and simile. It 
goes out into the sweetness of the 
flower, the tenderness of the dove, 
the concatenation and identity, so to 
say, of two hearts, two lives, and two 
sets of emotions. 

The characteristic of the valentine 
of the most incipient stage is inarticu- 
lateness, An inference is invited, a 
suggestion is made, rather than a 
declaration hazarded. Let us see 
how the average heart strives to con- 
vey to the other heart, which it seeks 
to interest, the idea of distantly re- 
spectful and voiceless devotion. The 
most rudimentary form of anonymous 
love-making is to be found in the 
simple pictorial suggestion of some 
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object which is universally accepted 
as typical of human affection, and 
connected with which there are such 
erotic legends invariably associated 
that the recipient can be at little loss 
for an inference as to its meaning. 
A design of roses, pansies, forget-me- 
nots, or anemones, tells pretty well 
its own tale. Without a word to en- 
force its message, it bears at least 
that the fair being who receives it 
may rest in the fond belief that there 
are such things in the world as love, 
hope, and constancy. A juvenile 


couplet even goes so far as to venture 
on a verbal compliment in connec- 
tion with a floral offering : 


** The rose is red, the violet blue, 
Carnations sweet, and so are you ;” 


a legend which the silently sym- 
bolic style of the floral valentine 
leaves to be inferred by the ready 
mind of the receiver. All kinds of 
groupings, from the all-but-solitary 
flower to unspeakable but speaking 
bouquets, hide away the wingtd 
words beneath their petals, and bury, 
with a coy concealment which is 
half revelation, the burning declara- 
tion amongst the leaves of gold and 
silver, tinsel and filagree. 

Another step is taken when with 
the inanimate world is;combined some 
symbol from animated nature. The 
elementary stage of flowers, it may 
be said by the way, is scarcely ever 
dropped or left behind ; it is rather 
carried forward to accompany, en- 
force,or adorn the sentiments of more 
advanced degrees. A pair of doves 
reposing in a shady grove, in all the 
bliss of well-requited love,is pregnant 
with suggestions. One of the best 
legends connected with this design 
is that which Cowper’s poem on the 
“The Doves” supplies, although we 
have not before us, and do not re- 
member to have ever seen, an in- 


“stance of its presentation, We tran- 


scribe it as a good specimen, and as 
a contribution to a reasonable and 
reasonably poetical style of valen- 
tine. 
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** Reasoning at every step he treads, 
Man yet mistakes his way, 
While meaner things, whom instinct 
leads, 
Are rarely known to stray. 


One silent eve I wandered late, 
And heard the voice of Love: 

The turtle thus addressed her mate, 
And soothed the listening dove— 


* Our mutual bond of faith and truth 
No time shall disengage ; 
Those blessings of our early youth 
Shall cheer our latest age ; 


* While innocence without disguise, 
And constancy sincere, 

Shall fill the circles of those eyes, 

And mine can read them there: 


* Those ills, that wait on all below, 
Shall ne’er be felt by me— 
Or gently felt, and only so 
As being shared with thee. 


* When lightnings flash among the trees, 
Or kites are hovering near, 
I fear lest thee alone they seize, 
And know no other fear. 


*’Tis then I feel myself a wife, 
And press thy wedded side, 
Resolved an union formed for life 

Death never shall divide. 


* But oh ! if, fickle and unchaste, 
(Forgive a transient thought) 
Thou could become unkind at last, 

And scorn thy present lot, 


* No need of lightning from on high, 
Or kites with cruel beak ; 
Denied the endearments of thine eye, 
This widowed heart would break.’ 


Thus sang the sweet, sequestered bird, 
Soft as the passing wind ; 

And I recorded what I heard, 
A lesson for mankind.” 


In more advanced valentines, the 
dove—one of the pet birds of 
Venus, by the way—is seen as the 
messenger of Love ; supporting in its 
gentle bill a billet of peace and 
silver leaf, enfolded by a piece of 
the olive-branch, which since the 
period of the deluge, it has been the 
traditional province of the dove to 
hold and proffer. The dove is the 
herald of Love, and when, in his 
natural snow-white tabard, he is seen 
in the act of being fed and cherished 
by the nymph to whom his message 
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is addressed, it is understood asa 
touching appeal that her tenderness 
may be extended tothe fluttering prin- 
cipal as well as to the fluttering de- 
puty. Devotion by and bye becomes 
more emphatically and humanly sug- 
gestive. Perhaps Hero and Leander 
appear upon the painted scene ; or 
Hector and Andromache, or some 
other severely grand and classical 
pair, stand locked in mutual em- 
brace. Union and its anticipated 
results are shadowed forth when 
such a pair find a common centre of 
affection in a third personage of a 
more minute order, and are seen 
dandling an infant in the guise of a 
winged and torch-laden Cupid. A 
heart would seem to bespeak sym- 
pathy on the ground of a common 
physiology, being a reminder that 
both sender and receiver are sup- 
posed to be furnished with such an 
organism ; whilst the union of two 
hearts bleeding beneath the gentle 
puncture of an arrow, or bound to- 
gether by a shred of the girdle of 
Venus, is not only negatively a dis- 
claimer against loneliness, but a posi- 
tive invitation to the experiment of 
a “linked sweetness to be /ife-long 
drawn out.” 

The counterfeit presentment of a 
beautiful female, which may or may 
not be supposed to bear some resem- 
blance to the lady whose grace is 
sought, is at least a recognition of 
her loveliness, and an expression of 
a readiness to be placed for ever 
beneath its spell. But what is there 
that human ingenuity, incited by the 
universal passion, cannot make vocal 
of the tale of Love? 

To the mute design, and to the 
symbol which speaks only so far 
as if isa symbol, are to be added 
the vocal legend and the verbal de- 
claration. But this is delicate ground. 
To reduce love to words is to guan- 
tify it; and bashfulness is apt to 
put on the curb where first impulse 
might tend to extravagance. You 
may trippingly utter a lady’s name 
with. rapture to your own heart ad 
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libitum, none daring to make you 
afraid ; but to take er into‘your con- 
fidence “craves wary walking,” or, 
not to miss the figure, wary speak- 
ing. 
If we take the degree of intensity 
of legend as the order of approach 
in popular erotic operations, we 
should lay it down as a rule that the 
first bow should be made from afar, 
and that the obeisance should be 
accompanied simply by good wishes 
or a benediction. Surely no lady 
can find it in her heart to snub a 
wight who from a distance “ wishes 
her health and happiness,” who 
sends a pictured wreath of flowers 
as a “ friendship’s offering ;” or even 
one who a little more boldly dares to 
inscribe the single word “love” upon 
a gilded and rose-encircled heart. 
“We live tolove” is a truism, and 
as such, although it is a manifest 
advance upon the others, we must 
allow its claims to innocence and 
immunity from rebuke. But when 
we—we identify ourselves for a 
moment, si sic semper! with the 
fairer portion of our readers—are 
attacked by a “token of true love,” 
it becomes us to think whether we 
will throw open the gates of our 
citadel and admit the enamoured 
foe, or mine his too-advanced works, 
and blow him and them to shivers 
in the circumambient ether. A 
devotee who flatters himself that he 
has been encouraged will leap to 
the assurance of swearing that he is 
“fond and true,” or to the astounding 
and precise declaration—*“ fondly I 
love thee,” or “I am thine for 
ever.’ 

Even yet there is comparatively 
little danger ; for presumption has 
not yet soared to the height of sug- 
gesting, much less of demanding, 
reciprocity. But this cannot last 
for ever. A heavy burden of love 
which is all on one side, is one under 
which no animal but a donkey can 
stagger. In old Greek story, Eros 
languished without his brother An- 
teros. And even we barbarian mo- 
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derns are apt to stint our adorables 
of their accustomed worship, when 
we begin to discover that we are 
not eliciting the slightest resem- 
blance to a return in kind, The 
greatest privilege in life is fo dove; 
but this can hardly be enjoyed for 
a very protracted period without 
a simultaneous enjoyment of that 
other lesser privilege, but sometimes 
greater luxury, of deing loved. Love 
is the food and fuel of love, and in 
ordinary cases cannot sustain an 
eternity of solitary combustion. With 
the proffer of his “ heart’s best affec- 
tion,” the anonymous and embold- 
ened writer will ask at least to be 
“remembered.” When he prays, 
“accept this tribute of my love,” 
he means, “give me back thine 
own.” When he asserts, “I live for 
thee,” he insinuates a desire that 
the lady should complete the circle 
of his existence by “ living for him,” 
and by being with him “ united for 
ever.” He very slily puts the notion 
of being “united for ever” in the 
most ad-captandum shape. Now it 
is seen to consist in floating upon a 
sunlit sea in a splendid and aérial- 
looking barque—a little crank, it 
may be, but that is a trifle—manned 
by young Loves, with Pleasure at 
the helm, and perennial Youth on 
the look-out on the weather bow; 
and now it is pictured less glaringly,. 
but more solidly, as two hearts in 
one, beating out an everlasting sym- 
phony from the see-saw play of sys- 
tole and diastole. 

One of the special recommenda- 
tions of the season of St. Valentine, 
particularly when it is fortified by 
occurring in leap year, is to be 
found in the circumstance that it 
unlooses the tongue, or sets free the 
pen, of the most amiable moiety of 
creation. The ladies, who, for all 
the days of the year save this, have 


. only the poor liberty of nursing the 


consciousness of a grand attach- 
ment, may to-day defy the world of 
prudes and censors, and, in some 
delicate manner, more or less cir- 
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cuitous, inform a timid or uncon- 
scious swain of his possible felicity. 

Many valentines, in their mottoes, 
legends, or longer poems, have an 
epicene complexion, that fits them 
to be either sent or received by the 
female votaries of the blind little 
imp, who, in idolatrous times, first 
obtained the reputation of a divinity. 
But the ladies have valentines of 
special adaptation to their sex and 
circumstances. They cannot make 
love as pointedly and boisterously as 
a bee pays his addresses to a flower ; 
they can only, by a sedate and cir- 
cumspect diffusion of their sweets in 
the proper direction, seek to attract 
the dainty rover. The floral simile 
we have just used was a natural 
one ; for amongst a pile of scent- 
bags, we have one in the form of a 
stuffed parallelogram, which com- 
bines with its fainting odours a brace 
of love-sick couplets, entitled “ Only 
Thine :” 


‘* Long in secret have I sighed, 
For you all others have denied ; 
And if your heart I cannot gain, 
I ne’er will wed another swain.” 


The gentleman who receives such a 
billet incurs, to our thinking, an im- 
mense responsibility. We do not 
know that there is not a latent, and 
possibly unconscious, threat of sui- 
cide in such a quatrain. If ladies, 
as is popularly supposed, begin to 
look forward to the pleasures of ma- 
trimony, and the dignity of an esta- 
blishment, from the age of two years 
and upwards, it is hard to conceive 
at what time of life their contempla- 
tion and their hopes of wedded hap- 
piness determine. Impulsiveness, 
likely in this case to be right, would 
probably say, “ only with life itself.” 
Here, then, we have the responsibi- 
lity established, which a moment ago 
we pointed out as attaching to the 
masculine recipient of such a favour, 
The alternations are marriage with 
a certain given person, or no mar- 
riage at all. No marriage, from the 
female point of view, may mean a 
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sisterhood, a nunnery, or a leap, @ Za 
Sappho, into the depths of the ocean 
wave. If the fairest, most amiable, 
and altogether most eligible angel 
who reads these lines will but con- 
descend to drive us to bay by the 
statement of so picturesque an alter- 
native, we promise that our most 
ready acquiescence shall save her 
from the remotest risk of a desperate 
deed. 

With the citation of so long a le- 
gend as the one just given, we are 
reminded that the poetry of St. 
Valentine is not restricted to the 
paltry limits of a motto, or the spas- 
modic or interjectional issue of a 
sentiment. No! the erotic Muse 
has a stronger and a prouder wing ; 
and Cupid himself, like a Pegasus 
who volunteers for harness, smilingly 
places himself within the flowery 
trappings of the lyric, or the gorgeous 
furniture of the ode. Our literature 
boasts a few charming valentines of 
a very high order ; and some of our 
most celebrated poets have meta- 
morphosed themselves into singing 
swans about the foam-emerging and 
Zephyr-wafted form of the lady 
Aphrodite. It is not, however, the 
gems of an ancient cabinet that we 
wish at present to expose. We do 
not profess to minister to the ne plus 
ultra of poetic taste; our humbler 
task is to exhibit poetic, or guasé- 
poetic specimens of the erotic idiom 
which circulates to-day amongst the 
honest and gushing natures of our 
unsophisticated, uncritical, and un- 
exacting fellow-citizens, 

After the last sentence our readers 
will not expect ary exalted flight 
or remarkable achievement in the 
sphere of poesy. But to Anow what 
is, is sometimes as necessary and as 
salutary as to enjoy what is. We 
contribute our quota to the proper 
study of mankind ; we do not draw 
an ideal picture, or make a general- 
isation flattering to mere esthetic 
perception. Of course, a poet-laure- 
ate, and many other extant poets 
and poetesses would sing of “ Connu- 
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bial Felicity” in a loftier strain than 
the following. But with the eleva- 
tion we might also find incompre- 
hensibility to the warm-hearted little 
milliner of Tottenham-court-road, or 
the daughter of the licensed vic- 
tualler of Mile End. A pair of mar- 
ried people, the lady in yellow satin 
gown and scarlet mantle, with no 
bonnet to speak of; the gentleman 
in blue frock coat, white waistcoat, 
magenta trousers, lemon kids, and 
elegant walking-cane —this is the 
sedate “ connubial felicity” to which 
the unappropriated female of the 
upper proletarian classes looks for- 
ward, She thinks with the poet— 
her poet— 


“Tis sweet to see two loving hearts 
Bound in Hymen’s silken bands ; 
In union of feeling those two hearts 
Were joined as well as hands.” 


Take another instance. This time 
the poem shall be limited to a 
couplet. Kindly suppose a brace of 
persons of entirely opposite sexes, 
dressed as before—or with so trifling 
a variation as not to affect the sty/e 
—stopping before the statue of a 
Cupid. ‘Suvenis loguitur: 

“To thee my heart beats with affection 

sincerely, 


And Cupid himself could not ‘love thee 
more dearly.” 


The manner of the sentiment may 
not be very polished; the phrase 
may not be very neatly rounded, but 
it 1s downright, and to the point. 
Whatever else it does, it passes the 
Rubicon and shoots Niagara, and 
Mr. Gladstone himself, or Mr. Car- 
lyle, could do no more, 

But the telling use of simile is 
not altogether unknown to our va- 
lentine poet. Here is a lady, clad in 
the very height of fashion, and stand- 
ing on a rocky beach, in the act of 
waving a lily-white handkerchief, in 
a lily-white hand, to a returning 
vessel—it is a lady, we say, in such 
circumstances, who is supposed to 
be addressed by the voice of a hardy 
sailor, as yet undistinguished in the 
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stern-sheets of a boat making for the 
shore :— 


*¢ As the waves that glide from land 
Return again to shore, 
So I, possessed of thy true hand, 
Return to part no more.” 


Such poetical effusions as those we 
have given as fairly representative 
of a class, manifestly belonging to a 
comparatively juvenile period of the 
poet’s inspiration. Later in life—at 
least that is our hypothesis — he 
prides himself upon being able to 
throw a little humour into the bub- 
bling cauldron of his profounder 
feelings. Why should not the depths 
of his nature, and that of his patrons, 
be sounded and agitated by a friendly 
jocularity ? One of the most obvious 
forms that erotic hilarity, still retain- 
ing its bona fides, can take, is that of 
a public and unlimited invitation to 
matrimony. In the specimen imme- 
diately following the idea of a “ Cu- 
pid’s Register,” is combined with 
the simple idea of an advertise- 
ment :— 


¢* A companion is wanted well-fitted to 

fill 

The station of wife with competent skill. 

Superior attainments are quite indispen- 
sable, 

With everything, too, that’s correct and 
ostensible (!) 

The income is moderate, so none need 
apply 

Who more on that point than on com- 
fort rely.” 


Take another advertisement, which 
purports to be “A Paragraph from 
‘Love’s Herald.” No. 1163. Feb- 
bruary 14, 1868 :—” 


* Wanted a Sweetheart ! 

man 

In the first circles moving—would meet, 
if he can, 

With a girl that is pretty, and playful, 
and fond, 

And whose mood with his own would 
just correspond, 

His method of wooing he hopes none 
wil) slight, 

As his whole time is otherwise taken up 
—quite ; 

And he’s Anown paper matches to burn very 
bright !” 


A genteel young 
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Wanted a sweetheart! Wanted a 
sweetheart! Charity prays that he 
may find one, and that his paper 
match may be without brimstone. 
When a lady indulges in eccentrici- 
ties of this kind, her sentiment be- 
comes weighted with the notion of 
duty. “I promise,” she will say, 
amongst the requisite number of 
Cupids for witnesses, and with a ring 
and a seal at the right-hand corner of 
the document—“ I promise to love, 
honour, and obey. HeretoI set my 
hand and seal.” “I will constant 
prove,” is the assurance by which an 
elegantly, though somewhat lightly- 
attired Peri, disconsolate at the gate 
of an Eden which she has never 
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lost because she has never enjoyed, 
hopes to win an entrance into an 
Agapemone, limited to innocence 
and the regulation number of com- 
munists, 

We transcribe, as a tail-piece, a 
singular valentine, in the shape of a 
prospectus of a public company in 
full working order, which was actually 
received last year by a worthy knight 
and gallant soldier, who, now a 
veteran, has left his blood in nearly 
every quarter of the habitable and 
inhabitable globe. The puzzles that 
occur in the list of “‘ Corresponding 
Agents” are, it may be said with 
reverence, about as clumsy as they 
are transparent :— 


CONGENIAL HEARTS’ CORRESPONDENCE COMPANY. 
(UNLIMITED LOVEABILITY.) 


Established 14th February, N. D. 


CAPITAL—ONE MILLION 


(PROMISES) 


ALL PAID UP. 


OFFICES :—UNIoN Court, Love LANE, UNITED STATES. 
A. VALENTINE, CHIEF MESSENGER. 


CORRESPONDING 


B. Po.ite 

F. INvITEeED 

I. WITHER 

C. R. Home 
F, U. C. A. CHANCE 
TRY 

Kiss ° 
DISCREET 
U. May 

C. R. Orren 
B. SINCERE 
U. L. WINNER 


O. 
A. 
B. 


AGENTS:— 


A; SIGN 

E. Loves 

S. WHEN 

E. SIGHS 

B. SurE 

F. U. Can 
C.. Far 

E. Pays 

A. TENTION 
B. AFFECTIONATE 
U. L. Soon 
A. P. BE 


This Association is formed for the purpose of establishing a more direct and poe 
communication between ‘‘ Congenial Hearts,” enthralled by the power of proud, 
pragmatical Parents and grasping, good-for-nothing Guardians, with a view,to utterly 
annihilate, exterminate, and get-rid-at-any-rate of the wretched iace of Buttonless 


Bachelors and Shrewish Spinsters. 


Melancholy Maidens, meditating Matrimony, rush rhapsodically raving, seeking security 


in saving shares. 


Bewildered Bachelors, blushing beyond bearing, calculate cheerfully Comfort and Con- 


nubial Cares. 


Princes, Peers, Peasants practically patronise it. 


Impartial Individuals intensely idolise it. 
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The extraordinary increase in correspondence, caused by the introduction of the Office of 


A. Valentine, has been for some years progressive ; and it is the aim and end of this 
Company to leave no strong heart unturned, until the whole race of Single Unblessed- 


ness is united in the Happy Bonds of Matrimony. 


SHARES TO BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 





FORM OF PROPOSAL, 
DEAR VALENTINE,—Please to allot me a full share in your ‘‘ Congenial Heart,” and 


I hereby agree to accept the same, or any part thereof you may please to allot me, and 
to pay constant court and attention, with all sincerity, and to sign the Articles of Agree- 


ment when required, 
lame—N. O. R. 


Address—BLADUD STRASSE, 
BADEN. 


Dated the 14th day of February, 1870. 
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CHAPTER II. 


REVELLING, 


WuiLr Elsie was thus dreaming the 
afternoon away, fact reigned pre- 
dominant at the mansion of the 
elder Mr. Viking ; and a good sub- 
stantial fact it was too, if one might 
judge from the countenances of the 
guests who were congregated in the 
drawing-room. Mr. Viking was omi- 
nously silent, but his finger and 
thumb were more than usually busy. 
Mrs. Viking was, to use a word of 
dissertation - equipollence, pre - emi- 
nently fidgetty. The Reverend 
Charles was speaking to Lily Trevor 
in a low tone of voice and with a 
pale face, while his eyes were con- 
tinually wandering towards the door. 
Tom Littlemore was desperately 
attempting to commence a flirtation 
with the perhaps too-buxom Miss 
Doting ; but apparently he found 
the occupation somewhat dispiriting, 
for he was evidently absent-minded 
and inclined to yawn. Miss Doting, 
the plump, cherry-cheeked daughter 
of a neighbouring farmer, was doing 
her best to enjoy and to understand 
the rather confused and complicated 
expressions of Mr. Littlemore’s ad- 
miration ; but she was not wholly 
free from an air of bewilderment, 
which all her irrepressible emotions 
could not conceal. Mr. Doting, the 
sarcastic magnate of all the bucolic 
gatherings in the neighbourhood of 
Merringham, displayed considerable 
acerbity in his conversation with 
Parson Sillibus, the vicar, who, how- 
ever, paid very little attention to the 
progress of their discussion. Dr. 
Project and Mr. Hoyle, the two 


great guns from London, were en- 
deavouring to agree in some calcula- 
tion which the former was making 
on a leaf of his pocket-book ; but 
they raised their heads from the paper 
at every other figure, and generally 
evinced but a languid interest in the 
matter. Mrs. Sillibus, lank and stern, 
looked alternately at a copy of Pope’s 
Homer and at Clara Viking, who, 
dressed in her most charming man- 
ner, stood by the window, and gazed 
out with a look of mingled anxiety 
and vexation upon her countenance. 
Even Lily seemed out of sorts, pay- 
ing but the scantiest attention to her 
cousin’s remarks, and thinking of 
something entirely different. 

Now, what was the fact which pro- 
duced this universal effect ? I answer 
—dinner ! 

Mrs, Sillibus, lank and stern, came 
to the passage where for Helen, at 
the presence of Venus, 

** Straight the lively red 
Forsook her cheek,” 


and, glancing up, she observed that 
Clara’s cheeks no longer vied with 


her hair. Pale and agitated, the 
pretty girl retired from the window, 
and seated herself upon a chair, 
where she seemed to anxiously await 
the occurrence of some event. 
Scarcely had she done so when a 
knock was heard at the outer door. 
It was not a particularly loud knock, 
or a particularly brilliant knock ; 
there was nothing distinguishable or 
unusual about it—in fact, it was 
rather a commonplace knock, yet its 
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effect was striking .and immediate ; 
it seemed to break the spell that had 
fallen over the company, and, posi- 
tively, poor frail human nature was 
vastly improved by the change. A 
genial smile appeared on the faces of 
all but Charles and Lily; a fresh 
accession of interest was evinced in 
the various discussions ; and Little- 
more eyed Miss Doting in such a 
genuine fashion that the susceptible 
young maiden fairly lowered her eyes 
beneath his ardent gaze. 

The door of the drawing-room 
opened and a servant entered, bear- 
ing a letter, which he delivered to 
Mrs. Viking. Again gathered the 
clouds and obscured the transient 
glimpse of sunshine; but matters 
were soon adjusted by my aunt rising 
and giving the letter to her husband, 
after which she directed the servant 
to see that dinner was immediately 
laid upon the table. Mr. Viking read 
the letter, and having opened his 
eyes to a wider extent than usual, 
turned to his son, saying :— 

“I’m almost sorry, now, that we 
waited so long for Richard. He 
writes word to say that he can’t 
come, having been suddenly sum- 
moned to visit Mr. Druitt, who, it 
appears, is seriously ill, and not ex- 
pected to live.” 

Mrs. Sillibus here noticed the 
flush return to Clara’s cheeks, and 
quite an angry look ‘to beam from 
her eyes. Nobody noticed Lily, 
however, and therefore the change 
of her countenance, from an expres- 
sion of disappointment to one of 
gentle resignation, remained unseen. 
A few minutes afterwards the com- 
pany were seated at dinner. Mr. 
Viking, round and stout, did the 
honour of the table in the portliest 
of manners, being flanked on one 
side by Dr. Project, and on the 
other by Mr. Hoyle. At the opposite 
extremity of the festive board, sat 
Mrs. Viking, radiant but snappish, 
and supported on either hand by 
Mr. Sillibus and Charles, Between 
the latter and Mr. Hoyle sat Lily, 
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Mr. Doting, and Mrs. Sillibus ; be- 
tween the former and Dr. Project 
were Clara, Tom Littlemore, and 
Miss Doting. 

“ Mr. Viking,” cried the doctor 
sententiously, as he paused in the 
act of conveying a tempting morsel 
of roast beef to his mouth, “ Mr. 
Viking, I appeal to you upon a 
question of grave import in the 
present unsettled state of agricul- 
tural affairs. Mr. Hoyle has stated, 
that with the advance of civilisation 
and numbers there will be an in- 
creasing demand for the means of 
subsistence. There, I agree with 
him ; but when he goes on to assert 
that corn must of necessity remain 
the chief staple of our food, I join 
issue at once. Pray, what is your 
opinion ?” 

Mr. Viking looked bewildered, 
and replied—* I don’t think I quite 
understand what you mean.” 

“ Why, sir,” exclaimed Mr. Hoyle, 
a sleek man, with mysteriously 
beaming eyes and an air of conscious 
power, as though he knew at any 
moment where to find an El Dorado, 
but was chary as to communicating 
the secret-— Why, sir, the case is 
simply this: you can’t change a 
natural taste. When a man has 
been accustomed to eat bread, he 
won't all at once content his appetite 
with something else. If, therefore, 
an increased demand for the means 
of subsistence should arise, it can 
only be met with an increased pro- 
duction of corn, and if that can’t be 
had, population must go to the 
wall.” 

“Well,” said Mr, Viking, “if 
people will only eat bread, and bread 
can’t be had, I suppose people will 
starve.” 

“ But,” rejoined the doctor, “ Mr. 
Hoyle doesn’t put the point rightly. 
The question is, whether or not a 
substitute can be found for corn—a 
substitute which shall be equally 
nutritious and eminently plentiful ; 
so that the advance of population, 
and consequently of civilisation, may 
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be in no wise impeded by the gaunt 
hand of famine. It is my belief, sir, 
that we are upon the brink of a 
fearful abyss. The recent and stead- 
ily progressive rise in the price of 
corn points warningly to the time 
when again this fair land shall be 
plunged into the extremest straits of 
privation and suffering. The course 
of events abroad, the ruin of thrones, 
and the overthrow of dynasties, all 
proclaim a period of universal dis- 
tress. What task, then, can be more 
praiseworthy, what occupation more 
laudable, than the promotion of a 
scheme which shall offer to suffering 
humanity an ample supply of the 
choicest food, in order that the pro- 
gress of destitution and demoralisa- 
tion may be arrested in the outset ?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Hoyle; 
“but where are we to find this sub- 
stitute ?” 

Dr. Project assumed a solemn air, 
which well became his long face and 
tall figure, and replied— “ Here !” 
Then, after pausing sufficiently long 
for such an announcement to have 
produced its full effect upon his 
auditors, he resumed—“ Your evi- 
dent astonishment, Mr. Viking, does 
not surprise me, for I myself became 
a prey to the keenest emotions of 
surprise, and, I may say, fascination, 
when the first germs of my dis- 
covery dawned upon my mind. The 
disclosure of this scheme I have 
reserved for your ears, wishing to 
have it discussed by the light of 
your well-known sagacity and acute- 
ness.” 

Mr. Viking bowed and looked 
pleased: Mr. Hoyle looked first at 
him, and then exchanged a meaning 
glance with Dr. Project. The latter 
continued— 

“T start, sir, with the axiom that 
mankind is to be supported by the 
products of the earth; and, this 
being admitted, I seek for that sub- 
stance which appears most plentiful. 
Wood, sir, wood is the substance 
which arrests my attention, and after 
along series of the most elaborate 
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experiments, I am in a position to 
state that, when properly manipu- 
lated, it is a most nutritious and in- 
deed exhilirating article of food. 
The process is very simple, and con- 
sists in removing those principles 
which would otherwise interfere with 
the proper digestion of woody fibre. 
This object once effected, we find 
ourselves in possession ofa most ex- 
cellent substitute for wheaten flour, 
and one which, when generally 
known, must supersede the use of 
corn in all the higher circles of 
society. It needs but some spirited 
and enterprising capitalist to support 
the scheme, and two very desirable 
ends are attained—his own fortune, 
and the preservation of the public 
weal.” 

I shall not recapitulate the argu- 
ments by which Dr. Project pro- 
ceeded to vindicate his design. Suf- 
fice it to say, that Mr. Hoyle, at 
first an opponent, soon wavered and 
finally became an ardent convert, 
and that Mr. Viking, after hearing 
the subject discussed, resolved not 
to lose sight of so desirable an op- 
portunity of consulting his feelings, 
both as aspeculator and as a philan- 
thropist. 

Miss Doting was so impression- 
able, and Mr. Littlemore was so 
charming, that it was very incon- 
siderate of Charles to have allowed 
them to sit together. Indeed, if 
Littlemore had been less absent- 
minded, and more alert to the emo- 
tions of his companion, I feel per- 
suaded that serious mischief would 
have ensued as regards the young 
lady’s heart. But, strange to say, 
the sprightly barrister was in a mgst 
unconscionably silent mood, and 
when at intervals his wonted spirit 
would break forth in some gay sally, 
it was only to render his pre-occupa- 
tion more remarkable by the con- 
trast. 

Table-talk, that shallowest reflex of 
the human mind, is perhaps the most 
wonder-moving, and yet at the same 
time the most deplorable, species of © 
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conversation, In it are revealed at 
ence the most mysterious and the 
meanest phases of our nature. It 
discloses the true calibre of a man’s 
mind, by exhibiting the manner in 
which it naturally receives an idea, 
and thus forms a re-agent by which 
we may remove the customary dis- 
guise of reflection and preparation. 
It also affords an opportunity of ob- 
serving the little cares, the sordid 
trifles, the petty jealousies, the ig- 
noble prejudices, and the abounding 
lack of self-control which constitute 
so large a portion of our mental 
being. By it we can explore the 
profoundest intellect, and wonder at 
the numerous shoals which alternate 
with its depths. 

Occasionally there is to be found 
a coterie whose conversation is of a 
higher order, but these exceptions 
are extremely rare. Scandal, poor 
wit, and poor sense, form by far the 
greater portion of table-talk as it is 
found in every-day life ; and, there- 
fore, we cannot wonder that, how- 
ever practical and natural a novel 
may be, it never presents us with a 
faithful representation of the world 
from a colloquial point of view. A 
work of fiction must necessarily deal 
with such matters in an exceedingly 
loose manner, clothing the ungainly 
skeleton with a mantle of flesh, whose 
graceful outline and pleasing symme- 
try may appeal to our sense of the 
beautiful. But for me, who have to 
picture forth a homely narrative of 
fact, how shall I reconcile my task 
with those dictates of Art to which I 
have avowed my allegiance? I can- 
not be so destitute of taste as to give 
arecord ofall the observations which 
were made at the table of Mr. Vik- 
ing ; and yet it is necessary that what 
was said should be known. As there- 
fore, I am precluded from inventing 
a dialogue, the only course left open 
is to make a choice of such remarks 
as are essential, and then to arrange 
them in as picturesque a form as 
possible. Thus I arrive at the follow- 
ing bird’s-eye view :— 
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Parson SILLipus. — You see, 
Miss Viking, I am not quite satis- 
fied with the alterations which have 
recently been made in the parson- 
age. 
CLarRA.—Yes, the alteration isn’t 
at all satisfactory: but I suppose he 
really couldn’t come. Heigho! 

Parson.—Who couldn’t come ? 
I was speaking of the parsonage. 

Ciara (recollecting herself), Ah! 
the parsonage. It’s a sweet pretty 
place. 

Mrs. SILiisus.—The place is 
mentioned in Homer’s description 
of Hell! I shall think of the name 
immediately. Yes —Cimmeria — 
that’s it! I suppose now, Mr. Dot- 
ing, you will no longer contest the 
point. 

Mr. Dotinc (who abhors both 
the classics and their champion).— 
‘Pon my life, madam, I don’t see 
what Homer has to do with things 
that happen now-a-days; and sup- 
posing you prove that the ancients 
used to cultivate an excess of corn 
for the purpose of presenting offer- 
ings to the gods, whether in Cim- 
meria or any other place, it doesn’t 
show me how Mr. Hoyle is right 
in saying that I can produce any 
amount of wheat I like from my 
farm. 

Mrs. SiLuisus.—But, my good 
sir, surely you will allow that if you 
were to adopt the classical method 
of agriculture 

CHARLES.—It would restore the 
colour to your cheeks, I assure you. 
My mother and Clara are both 
going, and I should be very pleased 
if you would accompany them. I 
can’t promise you that there are 
many “lions” to be seen; but if 
you are an admirer of picturesque 
and quaint little churches, you can} 
not fail in being delighted with 
ours. 

Lity.—Oh, I’ve no doubt that 
Rickerston is a very pretty place ; 
but I should not like uncle to be 
left all by himself in this lonely 
house, 
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CHARLES.—As for that you need 
entertain no anxiety. My father will 
have to visit London in a short time, 
and then it is that I propose the visit 
shall take place. , 

Mr. LitTLemMoRE.—A visit which 
will always dwell pleasantly in my 
memory. I had no idea that Mer- 
ringham contained so many fair 
flowers. 

Miss Dotinc.—(embarrassed).— 
How flattering you London gentle- 
men are, Zo be sure ! 

Mr. LitrLemore (smiling).—Ah ! 
I shall return to London richer than 
I came, and yet impoverished. 

Miss Dortinc (looking very sly). 
—Dear me, whatever can you mean, 
Mr. Littlemore ? 

Mr. ViIkInc.—You mean to say, 
then, that the capital required would 
not be very large, doctor? 

Parson SiLLisus.—I was telling 
your daughter, Mrs. Viking, that 
she is not so merry to-day as I ex- 
pected to see her. She is not un- 
well, is she? 

Mrs. Vixinc.—Not at all sir; 
but there’s no accounting for the 
caprices of young ladies now-a-days. 
Would you believe it? I found her 
poring her eyes out this morning 
over a book, and when I went to 
see what it was, I found it to bea 
collection of verses! Don’t you 
think, Mr. Sillibus, that poetry is sad 
stuff, and all poets more or less won 
com. ? 

Mr. LITTLEMORE.—Well, to tell 
the truth, I am a little bit of a poet ; 
but it would tax my powers too 
severely to do justice to what I have 
seen to-day. 


I wish not to fatigue my readers ; 
and, having communicated as much 
as is necessary of the conversation 
at dinner, I ask them to meet the 
company again when they have ad- 
journed to the drawing-room. 

Mr. Sillibus was in anguish, having 
been summoned by his wife to assist 
her in holding her own at whist 
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against the united prowess of Mr. 
Doting and Mrs. Viking. The worthy 
parson always dreaded the very sound 
of “whist,” which so reminded him, 
not only of public lecturing, but of 
private recrimination; for, to say 
truth, Mrs. Sillibus prided herself 
upon being an authority at whist, 
and was never at any pains to con- 
ceal her superiority. And, indeed, 
any one would have been amused to 
have seen the loving couple when 
deeply immersed in play. As Mr. 
Sillibus’s turn came round, he would 
convulsively clutch his cards and 
steal a covert look of deprecation at 
his wife—a proceeding which would 
be invariably met with—‘“ Now, Mr. 
Sillibus, if you w#// only be good 
enough to proceed with the game, 
and look at your cards instead of at 
me! Mind—hearts are trumps!” 


And then, whilst the unhappy hus- 
band cogitated over his hand, Mrs. 
Sillibus would draw her lank form up 
to its fullest height, and would gaze 


coldly and dreadfully upon him, 
ready to criticise his play with the 
most heartless justice. Let us leave 
them at their game for a moment. 

Mr. Littlemore was more agree- 
ably occupied than Parson Sillibus 
He was seated beside Miss Doting 
who turned over some water-colou. 
drawings without paying very much 
attention to them. Presently, how- 
ever, she came to the representation 
of a lane, with a quaint little house 
at the corner. The house was de- 
picted with a long pole projecting 
from the front, and Littlemore soon 
recognised it as the house of Martin 
Dawes. 

“Dear me!” he exclaimed, “I 
have surely seen that house some- 
where ?” 

“Of course you have,” rejoined 
the young lady; “ why, you passed 
it when you entered Merringham. 
Its the house of the village barber. 
Isn’t it a queer little place ? And he’s 
such a funny little man! You should 
contrive to see him.” 
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*-Is he a musician ?” 

“No. What makes you ask?” 

“Why, now I think of the place, 
I remember we heard some invisible 
being playing upon the guitar just as 
we passed. 

“Oh! it must have been Elsie 
Dawes that you heard. She’s the 
barber’s daughter, you know, and so 
pretty. And then she plays so nicely 
upon the guitar.” 

“Indeed!” said Littlemore, re- 
flecting for a moment; “and pray 
how came Miss Elsie to be so accom- 
plished ?” 

It was the parson’s turn to play, 
and, as usual, his partner was eyeing 
him in a most frigid and awful man- 
ner ; but what was the good lady’s 
astonishment when she saw Mr. Silli- 
bus, instead of tremulously selecting 
a card to play, actually turn his head 
round, and, with the most unblushing 
effrontery, commence speaking to 
somebody not playing ! 

“So you’ve discovered our village 
beauty, Mr. Littlemore!” said the 
parson. ‘“ Well enough you may call 
her accomplished ; and let me tell 
you she’s—” 

At this moment the chilly voice of 
Mrs. Sillibus effectually froze the 
current of her husband’s speech. 
“Mr. Sillibus,” she exclaimed, in 
tones of painful solemnity, “I delieve 
you are playing at whist. Pray, in- 
form me if I happen to be mis- 
taken.” 

Mr. Sillibus turned round with a 
start, and, in the gentlest manner 
possible, replied, “I beg your par- 
don, my dear; but I was merely 
observing to Mr. Littlemore that 
your frotégé, Elsie Dawes, does your 
teaching much credit.” 

This was an artful stroke of the 
worthy parson’s. Heaven knows, he 
had hadample opportunity ofstudying 
one person’s nature, nor had he failed 
to do so. If there was one point 
more than another upon which Mrs. 
Sillibus prided herself, it was the 
dexterity with which she could train 
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the human mind; and if there was 
one instance more than another 
which she regarded as her chg- 
d@-ouvre in that respect, it was the 
case of Elsie Dawes. When, there- 
fore, she heard the fair musician’s 
name mentioned, her features relaxed 
into an almost agreeable expression 
of gentleness, and her voice assumed 
a softer tone than usual, as she 
exclaimed ; 

“Yes ; I don’t pretend to deny 
that the girl has vastly improved 
under my tuition ; and I think so 
well of her, Mr. Littlemore, that I 
have half made up my mind toteach 
her Greek.” 

This was in the good: lady’s eyes 
the very climax of education, and 
the last step in the ascent of Par- 
nassus. It was thé peculiarly tempt- 
ing bait held out to all the aspirants 
under her control, but whether it had 
always the inspiriting effect for which 
she gave it credit, Iam not prepared 
to say. Certain it is, that she had 
never yet put her oft-repeated pro- 
mise into execution, and Homer re- 
mained a mystery in dim and distant 
perspective. 

“ Indeed !” said Mr. Littlemore 
—‘then I presume Miss Dawes is 
already fairly educated ?” 

“Oh, yes! Quite as well, if not 
better educated than many ladies 
who move in the highest circles af 
Here she abruptly paused, and dart- 
ing a malevolent glance, first at the 
table and then at her unfortunate 
partner, she cried out, “Well, I never! 
If the man hasn’t played the king of 
clubs after trumping the knave in 
the last trick !” 

Charles and Lily were engaged 
upon a game of chess, a recreation 
to which Lily was enthusiastically 
attached. Indeed, at the present 
moment, she seemed to be in a fair 
way of winning the game, in spite of 
the fact that her cousin was usually 
considered an excellent player. But 
without wishing to derogate from 
her skill in the least, I shall not per- 
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haps be wrong in attributing her 
success, for the most part, to the 
little attention which the Reverend 
Charles was paying to the game ; see- 
ing that his eyes were oftener fixed 
upon the, fine countenance of his 
opponent, than upon the grotesque 
Chinese men which were arrayed on 
the board before him. 

Now, my cousin’s face was usually 
characterised by great imperturba- 
bility, It was decidedly handsome, 
but without animation; and to a 
judge of physiognomy, his thin lips 
and keen, blue eyes would be indica- 
tive of a-temper at once resolute and 
vindictive. His pale complexion, 
too, which was set off by his long, 
black hair, presented a striking 
appearance, and produced an impres- 
sion upon the observer of a repose 
extending no further than the surface. 
When, therefore, I state that upon 
the present occasion his cheeks were 
somewhat flushed, and that his lips 
were frequently twitching, it may 
well be supposed that a struggle of 
no ordinary nature was taking place 
in his mind, 

Lily, sweet innocent, quietly pur- 
sued the even tenour of her way, all 
unconscious of the almost fierce 
glance which was fixed upon her. 
She bent over the board with her 
pretty head just turned a little on one 
side, so as to reveal a tantalising 
glimpse of those features, so charm- 
ing in their gentle animation ; while 
her exquisitely - shaped hand re- 
mained poised in the air, uncertain 
as to which piece it should make 
happy by its touch. She was quite 
absorbed in the game, and, pleasantly 
agitated by approaching victory, she 
became totally oblivious of aught 
save the chessmen before her ; and, 
for a few minutes, she was indeed 
happy. 

At length she decided upon her 
move, and triumphantly bringing her 
queen into the scene of action, she 
raised her head, and exclaimed, in 
the most bewitching of manners, 
“Check!” This sudden movement 


upon her part took Charles, as it were, 
by surprise ; and ere he bethought 
himself of resuming his ordinary 
calmness, Lily perceived the strange 
look which beamed from his eyes. 
Poor girl ! all her happiness instantly 
vanished, and with the colour mount- 
ing up into her cheeks, she withdrew 
her glance, and directed it upon the 
board, feeling, she knew not why, a 
sense of evil near at hand. 

“ Ah, my king is in check!” said 
Charles, as he laid hold of the piece ; 
but then, pausing, he replaced it 
with a somewhat impatient motion, 
and, looking full at Lily, said, in a 
low tone, and deliberately— 

“ Cousin, I would know more con- 
cerning your refusal to visit Ricker- 
ston.” 

It was the first time that he had 
called Lily “ cousin,” and the whole 
style of his remark was so strange, 
that she felt frightened, and knew 
not how to-answer. 

“T mean,” he continued, “ that 
you must have some very weighty 
reason for refusing, and T should be 
pleased to learn what it is.” 

“ Really, Charles,” said Lily, “I 
haven’t any particular dislike—at 
least, Iam afraid—that is, I would 
sooner stay at Merringham.” 

Charles’s brow contracted at hear- 
ing this, and he resumed, hastily— 

“If I thought—” then abruptly 
pausing, he added—“ Tut—Lily ; I 
have noticed that of late your man- 
ner has much changed towards me. 
You no longer treat me with the 
frankness which you displayed when 
you first came to reside with my 
father. How is this ?” 

Without raising her eyes, but 
in a firmer tone than before, Lily 
answered— 

“Was J the first to change from 
a condition of cousinly friendship 
and affection?” with an emphasis 
upon the word friendship. 

“Change?” repeated Charles, as 
ahalf-stifled sigh rose from his bosom. 
“Who could see you and remain ? 
But enough : I can say no more upon 
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this subject at the present moment. 
I shall only add”—and here his 
hand convulsively grasped the arm of 
the chair in which he was sitting— 
“T shall only add that changes are 
usually caused by some extraneous 
influence ; and I, for one, can well 
understand why one neighbourhood 
should prove more attractive than 
another. Take Merringham, for in- 
stance ; it possesses many features 
of interest for persons of antiquarian 
tastes. A very good example of 
ancient architecture is to be found in 
Rumbleton Hall.” 
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So saying, he paused, and keenly 
watched the workings of Lily’s 
countenance. What he saw there 
apparently pleased him, for a bitter 
smile flitted over his features as 
Lily suddenly looked up, and said, 
with flushed cheek and flashing 
eyes— 

“T shall accompany Clara and my 
aunt to Rickerston.” 

Thereupon the Reverend Charles 
Viking proceeded with his game, and 
was checkmated. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE GARRISON OF 


Ir Elsie had her day-dreams, Mr. 
Littlemore was not a whit worse sup- 
plied at night-time. Whether he had 
dined more heartily than usual, or 
whether he had over-tasked his brain 


in conversing with Miss Doting, I am 
not prepared to say ; but certain it 
is, that the most extraordinary phan- 
tasies coursed wildly through his 
mind from the moment of his laying 


his head upon the pillow. Some- 
times he seemed to fall into a brook, 
while endeavouring to gather a fair 
flower which grew on its bank. 
Sometimes he fancied himself on 
horseback, in full flight along a beau- 
tiful country lane, swarming with 
numberless hordes of children, whom 
he rode over remorselessly, being 
pursued the while by a black fiend 
dressed in an apron and shirt-sleeves. 
Sometimes he found himself hanging 
by the neck to a pole projected from 
the front of a house, and which was 
painted with red and black stripes. 
Sometimes he would be alone in the 
midst of an immense desert, and 
then suddenly there would troop to- 
wards him, from all quarters of the 
compass, an infinite multitude of 
angelic forms, clad in white, flowing 
raiments, but with their faces weep- 
ing and averted. At last these rapidly- 


A CASTLE 


PERCEIVES THE ENEMY. 


succeeding pictures all faded away, 
and he seemed to be in the nave of 
some vast cathedral, whose clustered 
shafts and fretted roof could be 
dimly discerned in the faint twilight 
which filtered tremulously through 
the jewelled windows. Motionless 
he stood in that wondrously beau- 
tiful solitude, until, with a peal of 
melody that rang through all his 
frame, there floated from the further 
end of the building the solemn tones 
of an organ, which seemed to sum- 
mon him to approach. Thereupon 
he slowly moved forward in obe- 
dience to that harmony, so ineffably 
grand and mournful; and as he 
neared the altar, he perceived two 
female figures standing, one upon 
each side. Gazing intently at these, 
he recognised in one the features of 
Elsie Dawes, sorrowful and weep- 
ing ; but scarcely had he taken an- 
other step forwards, when he was 
suddenly stopped by the sight of an 
open grave which lay before him. 
Immediately the “Dead March” 
from “Saul” poured through the 
air in wild, fitful strains, and the 
other figure, leaving the altar, rushed 
towards him, revealing beneath her 
hood, as she did so, the grinning 
countenance of a skeleton, which he 
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felt was that of Miss Doting. Fran- 
tically he turned to escape; but it 
was too late, for with a bitter cry of 
revenge and hate the skeleton seized 
him by the shoulders, and hurling 
him backwards—he awoke ! 

As Mr. Littlemore opened his 
eyes, he felt relieved ; as Mr. Little- 
more began to think, he felt uneasy. 
Whereupon, finding thought to be a 
bad investment at the moment, he 
leaped out of bed, and applied him- 
self to the task of dressing with as 
much expedition as possible. This 
finished, he proceeded downstairs, 
and learning, after proper inquiry, 
that breakfast would not be ready 
for some two hours, he sallied out 
into the village. 

How charming was the scene 
which awaited his gaze that bright 
autumnal mom! Far as the eye 
could reach extended the houses of 
Merringham in two straggling lines, 
sometimes approaching and some- 
times receding from each other. 
Here might be seen a quaint little 
building thrusting itself boldly forth 
into view, while its next-door neigh- 
bour peeped bashfully from behind 
a leafy screen, as if it were some 
coy village beauty. On this side 
ran the brook, prattling to the stones 
like the very siren that it was, and 
bearing upon its deceitful bosom 
the leaves which it had _ tempt- 
ed to desert their parent tree ; 
on that was the extremity of the 
village green, whereon an ancient 
horse, many years ago presented 
with the freedom of the place, was 
browsing in the most vacant and 
thoughtless of manners. The noble 
elm-trees, too, which shaded the 
brook as it coursed its way through 
the village, seemed to spread forth 
their broad arms to the skies in re- 
newed vigour, as the morning breeze 
gently swept through the foliage, 
already commencing to glisten with 
the thousand hues of autumn; and 
the scene was rendered still more 
cheerful by the busy caw -cawing 
of the rooks, lazily flitting around 
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their leafy homes. And then the 
old church tower—how it reared its 
grim head in solitary majesty, and 
made a desperate but ineffectual 
effort to look stern! No wonder it 
failed, for were not the swallows 
coursing round and round, and vying 
with each other as to who should 
twitter the most plesant nonsense to 
the green ivy outside, and to the. 
terrible bells within ? 

Few people were stirring as Mr. 
Littlemore sauntered leisurely along ; 
and with the exception of an occa- 
sional “ Good morning, sir!” from 
some labourer, proceeding to his 
work, there was little to divert his 
attention from the beauties of the 
scene. I am compelled, however, 
as a veracious chronicler, to record 
that he scanned the face of Nature 
in so light a fashion, that the good 
dame must have felt herself terribly 
neglected. The fact was, that she 
had a rival, and one, too, who bid 
fair to carry the day ; for Mr. Little- 
more’s thoughts were evidently much 
preoccupied. 

““ Well,” said he to himself, as he 
turned from the road to one of the 
picturesque little bridges which here 
and there crossed the brook — 
“Well !” 

This word, good reader, is some- 
times extremely significant. It is 
very small and commonplace, but 
from its peculiar power of adapting 
itself to every combination of circum- 
stances, and to every shade of 
thought, it is as often employed by 
the hero as by the valet. According- 
ly you will not be surprised to learn 
that on the present occasion, when 
it fell from the lips of Mr. Littlemore, 
it meant a great deal. That is to 
say, it was pronounced in sucha 
tone as to render it evident that the 
speaker was about to adopt some 
decided line of action. Mr. Little- 
more stood with his arms crossed on 
the rail of a bridge, and was looking 
at the ripples of the stream which 
flowed underneath. Quoth he—“I 
certainly can’t go back to London 
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without seeing a little more of this 
natural wender. But then, what the 
deuce does it all mean? I’ve seen 
many pretty faces before, and listened 
to many sweet voices ; but—I don’t 
know why—I never admired them 
with the same kind of admiration as 
that which I feel for—/Pardleu/ I 
shall soon begin to believe that there 
was some mysterious love-philter 
concealed in that guitar. If my dear 
self would only allow me to reason 
the matter out, I would speedily give 
a verdict in the case; but as it is, 
I suppose I mustn’t expect to under- 
stand the matter until I’ve taken 
some further step. Going to take up 
with the classics, too! I wonder, if 
she saw me now, whether I should 
remind her of Horace’s Ploughman, 
waiting for the stream to flow past. 
Streaam—em! Not very smooth 
here—Can scarcely becalled Nature’s 
looking-glass. Why I can hardly 
see myself at all !—By Jove! a good 
idea !—suppose I get shaved !” 

So saying, Mr. Littlemore, no 
longer sauntering, walked briskly off 
in the direction of Mr. Dawes’s shop. 
Arrived there, he looked in over the 
little half-door, and saw Martin busi- 
ly employed in stropping a razor. 
“Good morning, Sir Knight of the 
Shining Blade,” said he, throwing 
the door open and stepping in. 

Mr. Dawes looked up, somewhat 
astonished at so unusual a salutation ; 
but immediately recognising his 
visitor, he exclaimed, with one of 
his most majestic and _ graceful 
bows,— 

“Good morning, sir! I am proud 
to welcome you at my humble cot. 
I pray you be seated. And to what, 
may I ask, am I indebted for the 
honour of your visit ?” 

Mr. Littlemore took the seat 
pointed out—+he chair—and replied, 
“Tam come, Mr. Dawes, in order 
that I may have a personal proof of 
your far-famed skill. In other words, 
I shall be delighted if you will shave 
me.” 


“ Certainly, sir! And it shall be 
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done in the highest style of art, I 
promise you,” returned the little 
barber, his eyes sparkling with 
honest pride, and his bosom over- 
flowing with kindly emotions towards 
the fine gentleman from London, 
who had expressed himself in so 
flattering a fashion. 

Mr. Littlemore watched for a few 
moments the preparations which Mar- 
tin immediately proceeded with, and 
then said—“I am afraid I shall 
amuse you with the oddness of my 
notions, Mr. Dawes, but I’ve always 
had a fancy for being shaved while 
listening to music. One’s face keeps 
so quiet, and” 

“Not at all, sir!” interrupted 
Martin ; “ that is, I mean, I’m not 
surprised at what you say. I find 
music is a great assistance to the 
operatur as well as to the patient. 
Now, there’s that very chair in which 
you're sitting,” he continued, indicat- 
ing the piece of furniture in question 
with a graceful wave of his shaving 
brush, “reminds me of a remarkably 
curious case in which music was con- 
cerned. It was about two years ago, 
when a regiment of cavalry passed 
through Merringham on their way to 
Chatham : their colonel was an old 
man who had seen a deal of service, 
and was very short and sharp in his 
ways. Now, it happened that he 
wanted his beard trimmed, and came 
in here to have it done. Well, he 
sat down in that chair, and I was 
busy lathering just under his lip, 
when it seems he saw one of his men 
outside looking at him ; so opening 
his mouth in a hurry to curse the 
fellow, as he afterwards said, for being 
a staring idiot, the brush naturally 
enough popped in. You never saw 
anything like it in your life! The 
giant Cormoran was an angel com- 
pared to him. He jumped up, and 
spat and splattered, and clapped his 
hand to his sword, and was just on 
the point of drawing it, when at that 
very moment, Elsie—my daughter, 
sir; you saw her yesterday in the 
garden—began to play in the par- 
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lour there. Would you believe it, 
sir? The fiery old colonel cooled 
down immediately, and stood staring 
and listening. ‘Zounds!’ says he in 
a minute, ‘that’s good. Who’s the 
performer?’ And when I told him 
*twas my daughter, he said, ‘ Mr. 
Dawes, you ought to be proud,’ and 
sat down again for me to finish my 
job.” 

As he concluded, Mr. Martin ap- 
plied his brush to the countenance 
of Mr. Littlemore, a fact which 
effectually precluded that gentleman 
from mendaciously expressing his 
approbation of the anecdote just 
recounted. Immediately, however, 
that he could speak without danger, 
he said— 

“T presume, then, Mr. Dawes, 
that you can provide me with a little 
music ?” 

Martin looked rather disappointed, 
and replied— 

“Well, you see, sir, I would have 
done it with pleasure; but my 
daughter doesn’t happen to be at 
home just now.” 

“Indeed!” said  Littlemore ; 
“don’t you expect her soon ?” 

“Oh! she won’t be long, I dare- 
say. In fact, she only went out with 
the intention—bless her !—of going 
as far as Settleford Lane to pick 
some wild-flowers there, and then lay 


them on her dear mother’s grave. 
’Tis a thing she often does, and I 
love her for it.” 

Martin’s voice trembled as he said 
this, and a tear glistened in his eye. 
His visitor made no answer, but sat 
quiet and silent until the task of 
shaving was completed, and then, 
rising from his seat, he nodded 
gravely to the little barber, and say- 
ing—I shall have the pleasure of 
seeing you again, Mr. Dawes, before 
I leave Merringham: good morn- 
ing ! ”—he took his leave. 

“Settleford Lane? That’s the 
place where Viking knocked her 
down,” thought Mr. Littlemore, as 
with hurried step he paced along. 
And arriving in a few minutes at the 
place where the lane debouched into 
the village, he turned and proceeded 
in the direction which his words had 
indicated. He soon came in sight 
of the bend in the lane where the 
accident had occurred in bygone 
years, and as he did so, he paused in 
apparent doubt. “ Perhaps she has 
gathered the flowers and is now in 
the churchyard,” he said to himself, 
and half-turned to retrace his steps ; 
but ere he could act upon his doubt, 
he was startled by a sharp cry pro- 
ceeding from the part of the lane 
which was hidden by the bend. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN WHICH THE GARRISON SURRENDERS AT DISCRETION, 


THERE is something very bewitching 
in melancholy ; that is to say, in the 
melancholy which is removed from 
actual grief. There are regrets so 
tender that we should be loth to ex- 
change them for the brightest of pre- 
sent joys ; sorrows so sweetly mourn- 
ful as to subdue our souls with a sense 
of the most exquisite pleasure. For 
this paradox I do not pretend to 
account; I can only appeal to 
universal feeling, to witness to the 
reality of the fact which I mention. 
Beauty is most beautiful in its aspect 


of sadness: it is then that it is en- 
abled to sink deepest into our hearts, 
to pervade most perfectly the essence 
of our souls, And it is on this 
account, I apprehend, that when we 
are visited by any new mental plea- 
sure of a nature which is more than 
usually excellent, we strive to con- 
nect it with some association of gentle 
melancholy. We feel that by so doing 
it is refined, and invested with a 
species of sanctity which enables it 
to be enshrined within the most 
secret recesses of our hearts. 
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Laws of our nature, such as this, 
are none the less real and universally 
operative, because their existence is 
never suspected until they are re- 
vealed by the analysis of the philo- 
sopher. Nor is it necessary to bea 
metaphysician in order to act accord- 
ing to their dictates ; for he who has 
never reflected upon the operations 
of his own mind is as rigidly obe- 
dient to the doctrines which are de- 
veloped by psychology as can be 
their most profound student. , 

Elsie Dawes was certainly not ac- 
tuated by the knowledge of any such 
abstruse truths, and yet it seems to 
me that she presented a charming 
proof of their existence. Why did 
her thoughts, on awaking, wander, as 
it were, instinctively, from the con- 
templation of that secret and but 
half-owned fancy picture, to that 
silent grave beneath the yew-tree in 
the green churchyard, where from 
her childish eyes had disappeared 
the form so loved, were it not that 
the most beautiful of emotions craved 
the ennobling influences of melan- 
choly? And when she sallied forth 
on her mission of filial love, sweet 
were her meditations. Child of na- 
ture as she was—untutored, it may 
be, and all unskilled in the world’s 
rude ways—her soul responded to 
the melody which seemed to breathe 
from every aspect of the scene around 
her. Innocence and virtue beamed 
from her face: the shadow ofa fairy 
followed in her steps. 

Did she think of me as she reached 
the spot where we had sat and prat- 
tled in the days of yore? I am 
afraid not; for though she evi- 
dently remembered the misadven- 
ture which had there taken place, 
she hardly associated me with the 
occurrence. No: she merely ex- 
claimed “ Heigho!” in the prettiest 
of sighs, and quietly began to gather 
the flowers in quest of which she 
had come. 

Presently she discerned, in a shady 
recess of the hedge, a partially-open- 
ed rosebud, a last straggler of the 
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flowery race, which had taken alk 
the summer to decide upon unfold- 
ing its charms to the caresses of the 
zephyrs. Rejoiced at the prospect 
of securing so unexpected an acces- 
sion to her nosegay, Elsie ran to the 
hedge, and with some trouble suc- 
ceeded in plucking the flower. As, 
however, she stepped back into the 
road, she heard a rustling on the 
bank, and looking down she dis- 
covered a snake which she had dis- 
turbed, in the act of raising his head 
preparatory to a spring. Startled at 
the spectacle, she uttered a little 
scream of affright. 

This was the cry which Littlemore 
heard. He immediately rushed for- 
ward, and came upon the prettiest 
scene imaginable. In the centre of 
the road stood fair Elsie, too fright- 
ened to move, her cheeks quite pale 
and her graceful form all trembling, 
as she panted for breath. Her 
golden tresses were waving in the 
delighted arms of the morning breeze, 
while her dress, neatly looped up, 
revealed the most charming little 
feet in the world. In one hand was 
the nosegay she had gathered; in 
the other—raised in alarm—was the 
rosebud so emblematic of herself. 
From the dreamy depths of her blue 
eyesleaptforth a glance sobewitching 
in its aspect of terror that it seemed 
as though no nature could possibly 
be stern enough to pass by its appeal 
unheeded. But the snake was a 
thoroughly bad fellow—I am con- 
vinced; for as he poised his 
head you might have perceived his 
bright little eyes glistening again in 
anticipation of a successful attack on 
the fairy form before him, while his 
busy tongue darted in and out with 
an access of splenetic malice. 

Littlemore, as you may suppose, 
stayed not to dwell upon the beauties 
of the picture which I have so im- 
perfectly described. No time was 
there for criticism; for as he drew 
near, the snake, with a wicked and 
triumphant hiss, sprang with the ra- 
pidity of lightning, full at Elsie’s. 
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hand. But quick as was his move- 
ment, ’twas exceeded by the swift- 
ness with which Littlemore, abandon- 
ing himself to the impulse of the 
moment, rushed between the reptile 
and his -intended victim. Instead 
of plunging his venomous fangs into 
Elsie’s pretty hand, Mr. Snake found 
himself furiously, but innocently, as- 
saulting Mr. Littlemore’s waistcoat ; 
and ere he could retreat, that gentle- 
man, seizing him in both hands, 
dashed him to the ground with such 
force that his hate and his life 
were together brought to an abrupt 
termination. 

Turning sharply round, Mr. Lit- 
tlemore was just in time to catch 
Elsie as she fell backwards, overcome 
with fright. For a moment she lay in 
his arms, silent, and with closed 
eyes ; and then, her senses returning, 
she raised her eyelids without im- 
mediately comprehending her posi- 
tion. What meant that sudden 
flush which tingled o’er neck and 
face? Why beat her heart so 
strongly and rapidly, as she broke 
timidly from Littlemore’s embrace, 
and stood before him, not knowing 
what to say or do? 

“TI must apologise for thus in- 
truding upon your privacy, Miss 
Dawes,” said Mr. Littlemore ; “ and 
I can only trust that our friend, the 
snake there, will afford me a better 
excuse than he could have put for- 
ward for himself, poor wretch !” 

“Oh, Mr. Littlemore,” said Elsie, 
quite confused by her rescuer’s 
gallant bearing, “ how can I ever 
thank you for saving me so bravely ?” 
and then, turning suddenly pale, she 
added in an eager tone: “ but say, 
did you, yourself, get bitten ?” 

“*Pon my word,” returned Little- 
more, “your charming sympathy 
almost makes me wish that I could 
answer in the affirmative. Unfor- 
tunately, however, I am compelled 
to state that I escaped from the fray 
untouched. But, excuse my in- 
quisitiveness, I observed that you 
addressed me by name, May I ask 


what oracle did me the honour of 
giving me a place thus far in your 
thoughts ?” 

Elsie coloured anew, and replied, 
in the most engaging and innocent 
of styles: “It was my father, sir, 
who told me your name, when I 
asked him who had been Mr. 
Viking’s companion, yesterday after- 
noon. But,” she continued, in that 
spirit of subtle perversity which is 
so characteristic of the gentle sex, 
* T am afraid I must not stay here 
any longer, or I shall be so late in 
reaching home.” 

“ Allow me, then, to escort you 
as far as the churchyard, where, if I 
mistake not, you are going,” said 
Mr. Littlemore, offering Elsie his 
arm. 

* Thank you!” said she, simply, 
as she accepted the proffered as- 
sistance with native modesty and 
grace. And then, as they walked 
slowly along, she asked, without 
raising her eyes from the ground, 
* But what makes you think that I 
am about to visit the churchyard, 
Mr. Littlemore ? Do you think, with 
me, that the pretty flowers love to 
die on the quiet graves of those who 
have gone to heaven ?” 

This was said so artlessly, and 
with such engaging, because modest 
freedom—that beautiful trait, which 
is only to be found allied with the 
most exquisite purity and inno- 
cence—that Mr. Littlemore, versed, 
as he imagined himself to be in every 
phase of life, felt fairly puzzled, and 
not a little abashed. How different 
was this gentle girl by his side from 
all those worldly beauties with whom 
he had been accustomed to associate ! 
How superior her quaint simplicity, 
and yet unaffected shyness, to the 
displeasing freedom and conven- 
tional reserve of “society!” The 
ladies with whom he had _ hitherto 
conversed he had instinctively look- 
ed down upon, as he observed their 
littleness and petty round of 
thought ; but here was one who, 
while possessing all the sterling 
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elements of rusticity, was yet refined 
by education, and therefore occupied 
a sphere of soul which he could not 
help confessing to be above him. 
No sordid care, no truckling of 
principle to expediency, no ignoble 
rivalry or ambition, no mean 
jealousies and slanders, no shallow 
and commonplace horror of senti- 
ment, had as yet plunged that pure 


mind into the purlieus of the 
“world.” In spite of his natural 
recklessness, the thought that he 


might possibly be unworthy of so fair 
a creature flashed across Mr. Little- 
more’s mind, as he replied— 

“ You give me credit, Miss Dawes, 
for more poetical feeling than I 
possess, if you imagine that I have 
drawn such a conclusion from such 
grounds. No; it was your father 
who told me, while I was being 
shaved this morning, that you were 
about to visit your mother’s grave. 
He seemed to be much pleased with 
your design.” 

“Yes,” said Elsie; “dear father 
always likes me to lay some flowers 
where her gentle body is laid. He 
says the custom is a sweet relic of 
the days of chivalry.” 

“Indeed?” rejoined Littlemore ; 
“then your father is, 1 suppose, 
well versed in the lore of knight- 
errantry, magic, and distressed prin- 
cesses P” 

“Oh, yes! He learnt all about 
them when he was quite a young man, 
being engaged by a blind gentleman 
to read to him. It was in quite an 
out-of-the-way part, and most of the 
books belonging to the gentleman 
were, it seems, of that nature, he 
being a great admirer of Don 
Quixote.” 

“Don Quixote! Then, do you 
know anything about him ?” 

“ Only from some selections which 
I read in a book which Mrs. Sillibus 
lent me, and which was called 
‘Castles in Spain.’ It contained an 
account of the Don’s death, which 
was very affecting, and made me 
hink that the noble features of his 
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character far exceeded the gro- 
tesque.” 

They had now arrived at the gate 
of the churchyard. It was one of 
those old lich-gates now so rare, its 
rustic framework and dark-red tiles 
peering forth in the most picturesque 
fashion from between two ancient 
and widely-spread yew-trees, whose 
sombre foliage drooped heav ily upon 
the low walls. Through the opening 
might be obtained a glimpse of that 
quiet and solemnly-beautiful resting 
place, where, 


** Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet slept.” 


I have never seen “ God’s acre” 
in a more charming guise than at 
Merringham. Nestling confidingly 
under the old church-tower, it had 
the wall of which I have spoken for 
a boundary on three sides, while the 
fourth was bordered by a row of elm 
and willow-trees, under whose shade 
ran the brook. Its quaint headstones 
and turf-covered mounds were all 
kept in the trimmest order, and in 
the spring an infinite multitude of 
daisies, and buttercups, and prim- 
roses decked the greensward. By 
the side of the brook were two 
benches, where I remember having 
often sat when a boy, and where 
some of my most pleasant fancies 
were elaborated. That quiet solitude, 
so removed from the busy world be- 
yond ; that silence unbroken, save by 
the glad carol of the birds, or by the 
low humming of the insects ; that 
array of peaceful homes, whither so 
many souls had fled from the bois- 
terous cares and buffettings of the 
world ; that grand old tower, with 
its mantle of ivy still climbing as 
though towards heaven ; the ancient 
church, whose glorious windows had 
so often filled my soul with visions of 
the angels ; the sun-dial, which stood 


. upon the path, grotesquely carved, 


and exhibiting its, to me, my: sterious 
warning of, “ Readere, marke thys 
shade ; and thinke howe flyttethe 
the shadowe of thy Lyfe !”—these 
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things, one and all, poured rich store 
of dreams and poetry into my soul. 

Mr. Littlemore sat down inside 
the lich, and watched Elsie as she 
flitted across the churchyard. He 
saw her pause beneath the old yew- 
tree, and lay the flowers, with a reve- 
rential hand, upon the grave. Then 
she stood awhile, looking up into 
the blue sky, as if she were listening 
to the sweet voice of her angel- 
mother; and then, glancing down 
upon the tombstone once more, she 
removed some moss which had 
grown over a letter, and after bestow- 
ing a last kiss upon the flowers she 
had brought, she hastened back to re- 
join Mr. Littlemore. 

There was something (for him) 
unusually mild and serious in the 
glance with which that gentleman 
met her as she returned from the 
performance of the duty which filial 
love enjoined. Said he, offering 


his arm, and with so kindly and 
meaning a glance that Elsie’s eyes 


sought the ground— 

“You are too good and tender, 
Miss Dawes, for this wicked world.” 

*T do not find it a wicked world,” 
replied the maiden, simply. “To me 
it seems good and very beautiful.” 

A sigh escaped from Littlemore’s 
lips. 

“ Ah ! would that you could teach 
me so to regard it, and thus become 
worthy of ” He paused here 
in embarrasment, and after remain- 
ing silent for a short space, he con- 
tinued—* You are a lover of nature, 
Miss Dawes?” 

“Yes, for it fills my heart with 
joy. Sometimes I think that some 
fairy-elf must dwell in the old walnut- 
tree in our garden, and must whisper 
to me as I touch my guitar; for I 
seem to learn every day to discover 
new beauties and new sources of en- 
joyment in the charming scenes 
which meet me on every side.” 

“ Do you think that 7 could ever 
learn to look upon these things as 
you do?” said Mr. Littlemore, with 
unconscious art. 
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Elsie glanced up for a moment, 
and then, reddening deliciously, cast 
her eyes on the ground again as sh 
replied: “ Yes, I think so; because 
the noble manner in which you saved 
me this morning, and the kind way 
in which you have spoken to me, 
show that your sentiments are gentle 
and refined.” 

I must pause here, to point out a 
fact which has doubtless ere this at- 
tracted your attention, dear reader. 
It is that Elsie’s manner of speaking 
was, thanks to the teaching of Mrs. 
Sillibus, the least trifle in the world 
sententious, If, however, you could 
have conversed with the charming 
girl, you would have confessed that 
the quality in question lent a rare 
beauty and piquancy to her method 
of delivering herself. 

Mr. Littlemore, at any rate, was 
vastly pleased with his chat, the 
more so, perhaps, that Elsie’s last 
words awakened a suspicion of 
happy augury in his bosom. He 
made no immediate reply, but 
walked in silence for a few minutes, 
and then said,— 

** May I ask what your name is ?” 

*‘ Elsie.” 

“Elsie! ’Tis indeed a pretty one ! 
Miss Dawes, will you grant me a 
favour ?” ° 

“You rescued me, sir ; and, there- 
fore, it will afford me much pleasure 
to do anything for you.” 

“I wish, then, to know if I may 
call you Elsie ?” 

Elsie was silent, and half with- 
drew her hand from Littlemore’s 
arm. He retained it, however, by a 
slight pressure, and added, 

“You surely cannot refuse me so 
small a boon. My request is con- 
ceded? Is it not so ?” 

A halfaudible “ Yes” fell from 
Elsie’s lips. 

Mr. Littlemore’s heart beat a joy- 
ful tattoo upon his ribs as he ex- 
claimed: ‘Thanks, fair lover of 
nature—thanks !-—By-the-bye, Elsie, 
there must be something in your 
Merringham air which is very bene- 
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ficial to the mind. I declare I feel 
more happy at the present moment 
than I have been for years. I won- 
der what can be the cause? What 
should you imagine ?” 

Elsie looked at him with an arch 
smile beaming from her blue eyes, 
and answered—“ Perhaps it is be- 
cause you are beginning to discover 
that the world is not so wicked, after 
all.” 

“Very likely,” said Littlemore. 
* At any rate, however black I may 
deem the world, I must admit that 
you are far more than sufficient to 
brighten it.” 

They were now close by the door 
of Martin’s shop. Elsie relinquished 
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her hold of Littlemore’s arm, and ex- 
tending her hand, said — “Good 
morning, sir! My father will come 
to thank you in person for the ser- 
vice you rendered me.” 

‘Nonsense, Elsie !” returned Little- 
more as he pressed her hand ; “ Mr. 
Dawes need give himself no trouble 
in the matter. That glance from 
your bright eyes upon recovering 
from your fright was more than a 
thousand times the thanks I de- 
served. Good-bye, Elsie, for a short 
time !” 

Mr. Littlemore made the best of 
his way back to my uncle’s house, 
and though he “ whistled as he went” 
‘twas not “ for want of thought.” 


(Zo be continued. ) 
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THE IRISH CHURCH, FROM THE ELEVENTH TO THE 
: SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE first severe shock received by 
the Irish Church was from the Qst- 
men, after their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, in the ninth century. The 
existence of a private see, founded 
on the superstitious fiction of St. 
Patrick’s relics, was unknown before 
that age and the domination of these 
strangers: for the religious tenets 
and ecclesiastical discipline of the 
Irish were very different from those 
of the Ostmen, as Usher fully evinces. 
Instead of uniting in restoring the 
purity of our Church, or of reviving 
the splendour of our institutions and 
literary seminaries, which their pagan 
zeal had nearly annihilated, they 
introduced the Benedictine Order, 
which sought admiration more from 
the mummery of external perform- 
ances than the cultivation of useful 
literature or substantial piety. This 
was in the tenth century; in the 
eleventh, these piratical foreigners 
had kings in almost every part of 
our isle. Sihtric, one of them, ruled 
Dublin, in 1038, and erected a see 
there, making Donat, his country- 
man, its first bishop. He received 
consecration, and the episcopal dig- 
nity from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. On the death of Donat, the 
clergy and people of Dublin elected 
Patrick, and recommended him to 
Lanfranc, the English primate, for 
ordination, and they styled Dublin 
the metropolis of Ireland. Here is 
abundant evidence of the early at- 
tachment of the Ostmen to the 
Roman See. How, it may be asked, 
is this to be reconciled with the 
making Dublin the metropolis, or 
in other words, the primatial see, 
when the same Ostmen had fixed 
the spiritual sovereignty of the isle 
before at Armagh? But one reason 
occurs which, however, seems ade- 


quate to the solution of the difficulty ; 
it is, that the Armachian prelates, 
rejecting the rules and orders of the 
canon law, continued the custom, 
common with the Irish and Ostmen, 
of hereditary succession, which the 
Dublinian Ostmen, better schooled, 
did not: the latter first accepting 
the erection of their city into a 
bishopric from, and after submitting 
the approbation of their bishops to, 
the see of Canterbury. This canoni- 
cal acquiescence weighed more in 
the estimation of so exact a discipli- 
narian as Lanfranc than the pretend- 
ed relics of St. Patrick or his holy 
legend. And hence Dublin, and 
not Armagh, came to be called the 
metropolis of Ireland. It is not less 
probable, that Armagh endeavoured 
to establish the independency of the 
Irish Church, which the British pri- 
mate opposed, corsidering himself 
the supreme spiritual head of the 
Normen, wherever dispersed, for 
Lantranc is styled, “ Primate of the 
British Isles.” 
Besides the foregoing reasons for 
not acknowledging the supremacy 
of Armagh, the Ostmen had adopted 
many of the tenets held by the an- 
cient Irish Church, and contrary to 
the Roman; so that a zealous Ro- 
manist was necessitated to reprobate 
both. These tenets appear in Lan- 
francs answers to questions proposed 
by Donat, the Ostman Bishop of 
Dublin. The Primate tells him, “ It 
is expedient that all people, living 
and dying, should be fortified with 
the holy Sacrament ; but if it should 
happen that a person baptised died 
before he received the Sacrament, 
God forbid he should perish eter- 
nally ; that if an infant not baptised, 
so he be in the article of death, 
should be baptised by a laic in de- 
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fect of a priest, and die immediately 
after, that such infant should not be 
excluded from the body of the faith- 
ful.” From these answers it is evi- 
dent that the Irish believed the re- 
ception of the eucharist immediately 
after baptism indispensably neces- 
sary to salvation, and this was the 
opinion of the primitive Church, 
though not of the Roman, in Lan- 
franc’s age. Secondly, the British 
primate allows laical baptism in the 
article of death, but the Greek 
Church, and the Irish derived from 
it, never admitted it; St. Basil orders 
those to be re-baptised who received 
baptism from laics. The Irish and 
Britons administered this rite at 
Easter, Pentecost, and Epiphany ; 
the Romanists only at Easter and 
Pentecost. The latter used chrism, 
exorcism, and other ceremonies, 
which the others did not. It is re- 
corded by Benedict, abbot of Peter- 
borough and Brompton, about the 
middle of the twelfth century, that 
the richer Irish immersed their chil- 
dren thrice in milk, the poorer thrice 
in water. The father, or any other, 
was the agent. The early Christians, 
through the blindness and perverse- 
ness of their new converts, were 
obliged to} retain practices which 
they abhorred: thus they gave milk 
and honey after baptism to infants 
as eucharistic elements, as Bingham 
has proved, though Salmasius and 
Suicer support the contrary opinion. 
But none of them give a probable 
explanation of the origin of this cus- 
tom, which prevailed in the Church 
to the ninth, and in Ireland to the 
twelfth century. Initiation into the 
sacred mysteries was looked on as a 
regeneration and the beginning of 
a new life ; and hence, according to 
Apuleius, the Egyptian priests, as a 
significant symbol, gave milk to the 
initiated. The lacteal circle was also 
supposed to be made up of human 
souls, and therefore the Greeks in 
the evocation of them used oblations 
of milk and honey. From this source 
our custom was derived. 
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It was usual with the Ostmen in 
the tenth and eleventh ages to give 
the first signation—that is, the sign of 
the cross—to new converts, whereby, 
says the writer, they were put ina 
situation to live either with Pagans 
or Christians: the meaning of which 
is, that they received the figure of a 
cross on some part of their body not 
exposed to view. It is certain, 
Christians must have had private 
marks whereby to know each other 
in times of persecution, and Proco- 
pius assures us this was the cross 
punctured on their hands or arms. 

Lanfranc accompanied the conse- 
cration of Bishop Patrick of Dublin 
with a letter to Gothric the glorious 
King of Ireland, and another to 
Turlogh the magnificent King of 
Ireland. We have before shown 
why the Ostmen Princes were styled 
Kings of Ireland ; and how their de- 
votion to Lanfranc’s religion entitled 
them to the epithet of glorious has 
already been declared. In his epistle 
to Gothric, the Primate states some 
customs which he desires him to 
correct, as the marriage of women 
too near akin by consanguinity and 
affinity, and the separation of wives 
from their lawful husbands, and also 
the exchange of wives. O’Conor, 
in his Dissertations, confesses, that in 
ages preceding the second century 
there were abominations among our 
princes which disgraced humanity, 
and that the Taltionian regulations 
permitted polygamy. ‘The Suiones 
and other northerns, who arrived 
here about that time, had each two, 
three, or more wives ; princes and 
rich men without number ; nor was 
illegitimacy attached to the offspring 
of such connections. Nor had they 
reformed this practice in 1200, when 
Pope Innocent III. wrote to the Arch- 
bishop of Lunden. From the various 
colonies of these northerns settled 
from the earliest ages in this isle, it 
is not to be wondered at if the Irish 
had exactly their customs and man- 
ners. St. Bernard and Giraldus 
Cambrensis assert we had no marri- 
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age-contracts, but the conjuges legi- 
time copulate of Lanfranc before, 
must remove this aspersion, Cam- 
den assures us in his time beyond 
the precincts of towns marriage was 
rarely contracted, that the Irish 
united and separated on the most 
trifling occasions, and that all had a 
a wonderful propensity to incest. 
Against this evidence it is ridiculous 
for Macpherson to argue, or attempt 
to extenuate the turpitude of such 
customs. Our municipal laws of 
gavelkind and tanistry confirmed 
the evil toa late age. By the first 
an inheritance was provided for the 
illegitimate, and by the last the clan 
was kept distinct from any other, so 
that marriage was constantly among 
near relations, 

Lanfranc, assured of the attach- 
ment of the Ostmen, endeavoured, 
by the most flattering language, to 
insinuate himself into the good 
opinion of the Irish monarch, Tur- 
logh. He tells him, “‘God bestows no 
greater mercies upon the earth than 
when he promotes to the government 
of souls and bodies such as affect 
peace and love justice, and es- 
pecially when he commits the king- 
doms of the world to good kings. 
From hence peace arises, discord is 
extinguished ; and, to sum up all, the 
observance of the Christian religion is 
established ; which blessings every 
prudent observer perceives to have 
been conferred on the people of 
Ireland, when the omnipotent God 
granted to your Excellency the right 
of kingly power over the land.” He 
adds, that Bishop Patrick had de- 
clared so many greatand good things 
of him, that he loved him though un- 
seen, as if he had known him, All 
this is polite and handsome, but full 
of insincerity, for nothing in the Irish 
Church could please Lanfranc : her 
hierarchy acknowledged no subjec- 
tion to him, her clergy were married, 
and her rites and ceremonies not in 
unison with his. He artfully touches 
on matters which could give no great 
offence to the Irish clergy, and that 


in the gentlest manner: he remarks 
their uncanonical marriages; that 
Bishops were consecrated but by 
one, and children baptised without 
chrism, and holy orders conferred 
for money. Lanfranc desires Tur- 
logh to assemble a synod of his 
bishops and clergy. This proves 
our monarchy and hierarchy were 
complete and independent, not sub- 
ject to a legate, the Primate of 
Canterbury, or the Pope. 

This correspondence with the 
English primate was leaven to the 
Irish clergy ; it soured many of them 
against their old religion and dis- 
posed them to innovation. Dazzled 
with the recent success of the Nor- 
mans in England, and, perhaps, ter- 
rified at the fate of that kingdom, 
and the spiritual sovereignty claimed 
by the British primate over this isle, 
they thought it better to show some 
condescension on this occasion than 
provoke a doubtful contest, and, 
therefore, at the end, or about the 
beginning of the twelfth century, 
they admitted Gille or Gillebert, or, 
more correctly, Giselbert, an Ostman, 
as his name intimates,‘as legate ; 
he was, at the same time, Bishop of 
Limerick, a great Ostman settlement. 
The legatine authority could not be 
in safer hands or more obsequious to 
the court of Rome and to Anselm, 
who succeeded Lanfranc, and with 
whom he was acquainted at Rouen. 
He was a man of some ingenuity 
and learning. as his tract in Usser 
evinces. It is a plain, simple out- 
line of the members and discipline 
of the Roman Church, and obviously 
composed to instruct the Irish with 
what they before were not well 
acquainted, and to prevail on them 
to adopt an uniformity in the cele. 
bration of divine offices. In the 
prologue he says, “at the request, 
and even command of many of you, 
dearly beloved, I have endeavoured 
to set down in writing the canonical 
custom in saying of hours and per- 
forming the office of the whole eccle- 
siastical order ; not presumptuously, 
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but through desire to serve your most 
godly command; to the end that 
those divers and schismatical orders 
wherewith, in a manner, all Ireland 
is deluded, may give place to one 
Catholic and Roman office. What 
can appear more indecent and 
schismatical than that the most 
learned in one order shall be as igno- 
rant as a layman in another? As 
the dispersion of tongues arose from 
pride, and were again joined in 
apostolic humility, so the confusion 
of orders, from negligence or corrup- 
tion, is tobe brought by your pious 
endeavours to the holy rule of the 
Roman Church. It is plain from 
many parts of Scripture how care- 
fully the faithful should preserve 
unity of profession. For all the 
members of the Church are subject 
to one bishop, who is Christ, and to 
his blessed apostle, Peter, and to his 
Apostolic representative in his seat, 
and they ought to be governed by 
them.” This was written in 1oyo. 
There are many things in this 
epistle deserving notice: we shall 
only touch on a few. Itis addressed 
to the dissident bishops and presby- 
ters of Ireland, for it had been an 
insult to the Romish ecclesiastics to 
have sent to them, as if novices, an 
elementary work. ‘Throughout this 
long letter there is not a tittle of St. 
Patrick, his archiepiscopal or prima- 
tial see or rights, or the doctrine he 
delivered to the Irish Church. These 
would have been flattering topics for 
Gislebert to enlarge on, and for the 
eleves of Rome to press on the Irish. 
Instead of these he explicitly de- 
clares their schismatica! orders 
differed from the Roman: that is, 
their ritual and forms of worship 
were quite unlike the Roman, for 
that is the meaning of the word, 
order, This is supported very 
strongly by Mosheim, who tells us, 
“the form of public worship estab- 
lished at Rome had not, in the 
eleventh century, been universally 
received in the western provinces. 
This was looked upon by the imperi- 
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ous Pontiffs as an insult upon their 
authority, and, therefore, they used 
their utmost efforts to introduce the 
Roman ceremonies everywhere, and 
to promote a perfect uniformity of 
worship in every part of the Latin 
world.” From this author we farther 
learn, that about the time Gislebert 
was endeavouring to subvert our 
Orders, Pope Gregory was attempt- 
ing the same with the Gothic liturgy, 
so that Rome was pushing on the 
same scheme at the same moment 
in every part of Europe: a circum- 
stance very curious, and confirming 
powerfully what is advanced in the 
epistle under consideration. 

In 1094, Gislebert sends a present 
of twenty-five pearls to Anselm, and 
congratulates him on his criminal 
triumph in the affair of investitures. 
The Primate having, through the 
favour of our monarch, sent a legate 
hither, began to tamper with our 
clergy. In 1095, he addresses an 
epistle to his reverend fellow-bishops 
in Ireland, and particularly mentions 
the senior Domnald and Donat, the 
last bishop of Dublin, the former of 
Armagh. He endeavours to excite 
their pity for his sufferings in the 
cause of the Church; he exhorts 
them to vigilance and severity in 
ecclesiastical discipline ; and adds, 
that if disputes about the conse- 
cration of bishops or other causes 
could not canonically be settled 
among them, to bring them before 
him, This assumption of supremacy 
over the Irish Church, and the right 
of appeal, effectually destroyed our 
ancient independence, and is com- 
plete proof that everything related of 
the Armachian primary is a fiction. 
The Ostman, who now possessed 
the see, either had embraced the 
tenets of the Irish, or were married, 
or held it by hereditary right ; any of 
these were sufficient reasons for nul- 
lifying in the eyes of a rigid canonist 
their pretensions to rank and dignity. 
He, therefore, styles our Bishop of 
Armagh, Senior, a term now gone 
into disuse, but which in the African 
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canons denoted the dignity of Metro- 
politan. 

Turlogh, our monarch, had vir- 
tually surrendered his regal rights to 
the Pope, through his delegate the 
English -primate, when he recom- 
mended Donat to succeed Patrick 
in Dublin. Mortogh, who mounted 
the throne after Turlogh, joined his 
nobility and clergy in a similar act, 
when they sent Malchus to be con- 
secrated at Canterbury. Mortogh, 
involved in perpetual broils with his 
family and provincial kings, hoped 
to derive no small aid from the 
splendour, power, and friendship of 
the English court in aweing his re- 
bellious subjects. Anselm did not 
omit to cultivate this good disposi- 
tion inour monarch, for headdressed 
to him two epistles, and there we 
find him first styled the glorious king 
of Ireland. Anselm mentions in 
general the uncanonical state of our 
Church, and specifies the instances 
noticed by his predecessor Lanfranc, 
and advises him to call a council to 
correct these errors and to regulate 
ecclesiastical affairs. This he did 
in 1111, when he convened the 
nobility and clergy to a place called 
Fiodh-Aongusa, or Aongus’s Grove 
in the plain of Magh Breassail, in 
Meath, where there was a wood 
sacred to religion from the remotest 
ages, and from ancient prepossession 
now used for greater solemnity. 
The number of clergy, according to 
the Chronicon Scotorum, was fifty- 
eight bishops, three hundred and 
seventeen priests and sixty deacons, 
with many of inferior orders.!_ The 
same year another council was 
held in Meath, under the presidency 
of the Pope’s legate, when the 
numerous petty dioceses of that 
district were reduced to two, Clon- 
macnois and Clonard. Though 
Keating, from obscure annals, has 
related the transactions of this 
council, there is some probability in 
what he delivers of the settlement 
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of dioceses and the ascertaining their 
boundaries. Every attempt to re- 
duce the number of our sees and 
revenues rendered the clergy more 
respectable, and the church more 
manageable by the Pope and his 
legates. This required time to 
accomplish, and a beginning was 
now first made. Some of the regu- 
lations said to have been subscribed 
by the assembly were, that the clergy 
in future were to be exempt from 
taxation and secular laws ; whatever 
they contributed was by way of free 
gift. The Archbishops resigned the 
right they received from St. Patrick 
of consecrating bishops at pleasure, 
It was decreed that the number of 
bishops was hereafter to be twenty- 
eight, but without encroaching on 
the rights of the present possessors. 
It must occur to every one, that 
these decrees could not be esteemed 
the avowed sentiments of the na- 
tional clergy, for about a sixth part 
of the episcopal order consented 
to them, they were therefore the 
production solely of those who had 
embraced the Romish party ; and we 
see how few they were, even after 
all the efforts of our monarch and 
his associates. The activity of the 
former proceeded partly from a 
secret motive. Robert de Mont- 
gomery, Earl of Salop, and Arnulph 
his brother, Earl of Pembroke, re- 
belled against Henry I. Arnulph 
solicited Mortogh for his daughter 
and assistance; the former he 
obtained, but we are not told what 
aid he procured. We know he was 
unsuccessful and obliged to seek 
refuge in Ireland. Mortogh writes 
to Anselm, and thanks him for in- 
terceding for his son-in-law, and 
adds, “be assured I will obey your 
commands.” This was a spring 
that gave motion to Mortogh, and 
made him perfectly obedient to the 
English primate and court. “So 
devoted,” says William of Malmes- 
bury, ‘were Mortogh and his 
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successors to Henry I., that they 
writ nothing but what flattered him, 
nor did any thing but what he 
directed.” We need not therefore 
doubt but Anselm used his own and 
Henry’s influence in urging our 
monarch to new model his Church. 

Matters, however, did not proceed 
so smoothly as they expected. The 
Irish clergy had beenhitherto cajoled 
with schemes of reformation, which 
as they could not with decency 
oppose, they acquiesced in to a 
certain degree ; but when they dis- 
covered the unreasonable length to 
which affairs were likely to be 
carried — that their ecclesiastical 
polity was to be dissolved, and 
themselves and their Church to be 
dependent on the nod of the Roman 
pontiff—they could no longerforbear 
expressing their resentment. Thus 
the clergy and burgesses of Dublin 
tell Ralph, who succeeded Anselm 
in Canterbury, that the bishops of 
Ireland and especially he who re- 
sided at Armagh, had the greatest 
indignation towards them for not 
accepting their ordination, and for 
desiring to be under his spiritual 
dominion. But it was too late : while 
they were apprehensive of, they 
were hastening to their fate. Our 
princes had lost their spirit and 
their power, and domestic discord 
suggested ambitious views to their 
designing neighbours. 

The Armachian bishop who thus 
resented the interference of the En- 
glish primate was Celsus, who, 
though well affected to Rome, could 
not be prevailed on to separate du- 
ring his life from his wife and child- 
ren; at his death he, however, was 
persuaded by the Romish party to 
send his crosier to Malachy O’Mor- 
gair, in token of his appointment to 
the see: he was a zealous stickler for 
the new religion, and after some dan- 
gerous struggles ascended the archi- 
episcopal chair. Malachy solicited 
the pall for his see from Pope Inno- 
cent II., but this his holiness de- 
clined, for the Irish clergy were as 
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yet very far from yielding obedience 
to the Roman Vice-deity: the pall, 
so far from commanding respect, 
might have subjected the wearer to 
insult, Though Malachy sat but 
three years in Armagh, being driven 
from thence by the old family, he 
still was active in advancing the 
the cause he had espoused. In 
1140, he introduced the Cistertian 
Order into this kingdom by the ad- 
vice and under the directions of St. 
Bernard, and settled it at Mellifont, 
Newry, Bective, Boyle, Balinglas, 
Nenagh, and Cashel. St. Bernard 
prided himself much on these founda- 
tions: “the oldest man,” says he, 
“might have heard the name of 
monk, but before the days of Mala- 
chy never saw one.” This, like much 
of Congan’s information to him, 
wants veracity. Malchus, a monk, 
was made bishop of Waterford in 
1095; Samuel, bishop of Dublin, 
ejected monks from that city in 1110; 
and Donat, a monk, was made 
bishop of Dublin—evidences, these, 
with others too numerous to recite, 
sufficient to convict our mellifluous 
doctor of misrepresentation, and to 
evince how trifling the most serious 
considerations were when put in 
competition with the holiness and 
honour of his favourite order. There 
is much more of truth in what he 
remarks of the Irish, by Malachy’s 
means, conforming to the customs 
of the Church of Rome and the 
chanting the canonical hours, Po- 
pery was daily gaining ground, from 
the criminal inattention of and in- 
considerate sacrifices made by our 
princes, and the unabating zeal of 
her supporters. This encouraged 
the court of Rome to send, in 1152, 
John Paparo, Cardinal of St. Lau- 
rence in Damaso, into this isle, to 
settle its hierarchy on a new and 
permanent plan. A council was 
held in Kells, wherein presided Chris- 
tian, bishop of Lismore, who had 
been educated at Clairvaux, under 
St. Bernard, and of course had the 
papal interest much at heart. The 
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following are the names of the pre- 
lates who were present, according 
to an old MS. cited by Ware :— 
Giolla-Christ O’Conarchy, bishop of 
Lismore, legate; Giolla Mac-liah, 
primate of Ireland ; Domnald O’Lo- 
nargain, archbishop of Munster, or 
Cashel ;, Aida O’Hossien, archbishop 
of Connaught, or Tuam; Greri, 
bishop of Athacliath, or Dublin ; 
Giolla Na-ncemh, bishop of Glenda- 
loch ; Dungal O’Cellaid, bishop of 
Leighlin ; Tuistius, bishop of Water- 
ford ; Domnald O’Fogartaic, bishop 
of Ossory; Find Mac - Tiarcain, 
bishop of Kildare ; Giolla Anchom- 
dheh O’Ardmail, bishop of Emly ; 
Giolla Aida O’Maigin, bishop of 
Cork ; Macronan, bishop of Kerry, 
or Ardfert; Torgesius, bishop of 
Limerick ; Muirchertach O’Melidar, 
bishop of Clonmacnois; Meeliosa 
O’Conachtain, bishop of Airthir- 
conacht ; O’Ruadan, bishop of Luig- 
ni, or Achonry ; Macraith O’Morain, 
bishop of Conmacne, or Ardagh; 
Ethru O’Miadachain, bishop of Clon- 
ard ; Tuthal O’Connachtaig, bishop 
of Huambruin, or Enaghdune ; Mu- 
ridheach O’Cobthaig, bishop of Cean- 
la-Eogain, or Derry; Mel Patrick 
O’Bainan, bishop of Dailarid or Con- 
nor ; Maliosa Mac-Inclericuir, bishop 
of Ullagh, or Down. 

This list is probably incorrect, and 
is perhaps scarcely authentic; it 
savours, as all Irish MSS. do, of 
modern forgery. Let the reader de- 
termine from comparing two other 
accounts of our sees, where the 
names are very different, and by no 
means cceval, even allowing for the 
uncertain orthography of these times. 
The first is taken from Hovenden, 
where he relates the assembling of 
all the archbishops, bishops, and 
abbots, of Ireland, to swear alle- 
giance to Henry II. “It is to be 
known,” says the analist, “ that there 
are four archbishops and _ twenty- 
eight bishops in Ireland, and these 
are their names :—Gelasius, Arma- 
censis Archiep. totius Hib. Primas. 
Odanus, episc. Mauritius, Charensis 
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episc. Malethias, Thuensis episc. 
Neemias, Chonderensis episc. Gille- 
bertus, Ratphpotstensis episc. Tha- 
beus, Ceneversis. Christianus Arda- 
hachdensis, Eleutherius, Cluencra- 
densis, episcopi. Donatus, Casse- 
lensis Archiep. Christianus, Leis- 
morensis episc. apost. sed. legat. 
Ingmelleccensis episc. Cluanumensis 
episc. Arcmorensis episc. Lucap- 
niarensis episc. Kildarenensis episc. 
Waterfordensis episc. Archferdensis 
episc. Rofensis episc. Finabrensis 
episc. lLaurentius, Dubliniensis Ar- 
chiep. Bistagnensis episc. Fernen- 
sis episc. Leghglensis episc. Kin- 
darensis episc. Erupolensis episc. 
Catholicus Tuaimensis Archiep. 
Kinfernensis episc. Kinlathensis 
episc. Maigonensisepisc. Aelfinen- 
sis episc. Achatkourensis episc. 

Here eight sees were subject to 
Armagh, ten to Cashel, five to Dub- 
lin, and five to Tuam, making, with 
the four Metropolitans, thirty-two 
episcopates. Roger Hoveden was 
a domestic of Henry II., and is in 
general well-informed and accurate. 
As his catalogue was written but 
about twenty years after the Council 
of Kells, it is very extraordinary 
many of his names should differ so 
widely from the preceding, and that 
many of the bishops are not to be 
found in Ware and Harris, ‘This 
difference will be still more apparent 
from the names of our sees as they 
stood on the Papal tax-rolls about 
1220. 


Under ARMAGH were : 


Conner - - - Conner 
Dun-daleghlas’ - - Down 
Lugid - . . Louth 
Cluainiard - . - Clonard 
Conanas_ - - - Kells 
Ardachad - - - Ardagh 
Rathboth - - - Raphoe 
Rathlurig - - . Rathlure 
Damliag - . - Duleek 
Darrich = - - Derry 
Under DUBLIN were: 
Clendelachi - - Glendaloch 
Fern - - - - Ferns 
Cainic . - . Ossory 
Leghlin - - Leighlin 
Childar - Kildare 
15 
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Under CASHEL were : 


Cendaluan - : - Killaloe 
Limerick - Limerick 
Insula Gathay Inniscatty 
Cellumabrach Kilfenora 
Ole-imlech - Emly 
Roscreen Roscrea 
Waltifordian Waterford 
Lismor - Lismore 
Cluainvanian Cloyne 
Corcaia - Cork 
Ros-ailithir - Ross 
Ardfert Ardfert 


Under TuAM were: 

Mayo 

Killala 
Roscommon 
Clonfert 
Achonry 
Clonmacnois 
Kilmacduagh 


Mageo 

Cell-alaid 

Roscoman 

Cluanfert - 

Achad 

Cinani - . 
Celmun-duac - : 


Here are thirty-eight sees which 
paid Annates to Rome. It may 
gratify the curiosity of many to bring 
under one view the situation and 
names of our ancient Bishoprics ; 
and this view will demonstrate that 
until the arrival of the English, the 
number of our sees, the succession 
of our bishops and_ ecclesiastical 
affairs, are involved in great obscurity. 
Ware’s MS. gives us but twenty- 
three bishops who met the Pope’s 
Legate at Kells ; so many acknow- 
ledged obedience to the Roman 
Pontiff, and submitted to the Metro- 
politans then appointed, and it is 
very probable new Dioceses were 
then formed for these prelates, as 
the other lists strongly intimate. 
But neither the papal power nor the 
terror of the monarch were able to 
divest the inferior princes of their 
rights, or their bishops of their sees ; 
if the latter acknowledged the 
spiritual dominion of the Pope and 
paid their Annates, the court of 
Rome cared little about their num- 
ber. And this is proved by the 
number of our sees in the Roman 
provincial being fifty-eight, which in 
the tax-rolls before were but thirfy- 
eight. 

The great object of Paparo’s lega- 
tion was to extinguish our ancient 
Woctrines and discipline, to new 
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model our hierarchy, and above all, 
lay the foundation of a revenue: 
none of these could be accomplished 
without altering the constitution of 
our Church ; and the first step to- 
wards effecting that was, by reducing 
the number of our sees, which Bishop 
Rochfort’s canons, before cited, fully 
declare. Paparo likewise bestowed 
four Palls on the four Metropolitans, 
those with the bulls for the other 
bishops brought a large sum into 
the cardinal’s coffers. He also es- 
tablished the payment of tithes by 
apostolic, that is, by papal authority. 
Omnipotence was the characteristic 
of the Pope at this time. Of Pope 
Paschall II., it was said, 

Spiritus et corpus mihi sunt subjecta pce 

tenter. 

Corpora terrena teneo, ecelestia mente. 
Unde tenendo polum, salvo ligoque solum. 

Without insisting on the divine 
right of tithes, they are mentioned 
by Origen in the third century, by 
St. Jerome in the fourth, and from 
the Council of Mascon, it is plain 
they were established in France in 
the fifth and sixth—that is, as soon 
as Christianity obtained in any place 
a firm footing, tithes became im- 
mediately an ecclesiastical revenue, 
nor has human wisdom yet discover: 
ed a more equitable and less burden- 
some provision for the clergy. 

The Council of Kells endeavoured 
to extirpate simony. This vice was 
prevalent in Europe in the middle 
ages. In France, as with us, the 
great lords, who erected sees, and 
endowed them out of their estates, 
bequeathed them to their wives and 
children, and publicly sold them 
to the best bidder. Abbacies were 
disposed of in the same manner, 
and so were benefices of every kind. 
As this conduct greatly injured the 
rights of bishops, and was contrary 
to ancient discipline, it was justly 
and severely reprobated. This traffic 
was more advantageously carried on 
here by those lords who had em- 
braced the Romish tenets, and party, 
because they found more purchasers 
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than in their own sept. Even in 
their own sept candidates were not 
wanting for benefices, as in Wales, of 
which Giraldus Cambrensis supplies 
instances. 

Paparo also endeavoured to abo- 
lish usury. Reasonable interest 
for money lent has been permitted 
by every government; this is very 
different from usury, which is the 
pest of society. Without com- 
merce Ireland had only landed 
gentry, whose prodigality and ex- 
pense, made a continued demand 
for borrowing, consequently the 
lenders were very few and the 
interest exorbitant. Before the 
Council of Nice, bishops and priests 
were allowed to take interest for 
money, but after, the Church de- 
nounced the severest punishment 
against those who received it, as 
excommunication, a rejection of 
their oblations, and a prohibition of 
Christian burial. 

To render the Irish more obedient 
and submissive, an attempt was 
made to fetter their minds with 
religious terrors; a pagan tale of 
purgatory was trumped up, with 
every circumstance that could work 
on their hopes and fears. The very 
year after the Council of Kells, a.p. 
1153, Matthew Paris relates the 
visions of Owen, an Irish soldier, 
which he saw in St. Patrick’s purga- 
tory. The story was taken up by 
Henry, a Cistertian monk, and 
varnished with all the powers of his 
ingenuity. Christ, says he, appeared 
to St. Patrick, and leading him to a 
desert place showed him a deep hole, 
and told him, whoever repented 
and was armed with true faith, 
and entering that pit continued 
there a night and a day, should be 
purged from all his sins ; and also, 
during his abode there, should not 
only see the pains of the damned, 
but the joys of the blessed. St. 
Patrick immediately built a church 


on the spot, and placed therein 
regular canons of St. Austin. 

This impious fiction, for many 
ages firmly believed, confutes itself 
by mentioning regular canons, which 
are well known to have had no ex- 
istence, as Mabillion observes, be- 
fore the roth century. The ground- 
work of this story, and many of the 
particulars, are taken from Bede, 
and so is the name, Owen: less 
than these were enough for a monk- 
ish fable. It has been well remarked,' 
that no account of this purgatory is 
to be found in Probus or Joceline, 
or any other writer, previous to the 
twelfth century. It has been dis- 
credited by many popish ecclesias- 
tics, and on St. Patrick’s day, in the 
year 1497, it was demolished by 
order of Pope Alexander VI. The 
place was till lately frequented in 
the months of May, June, and 
July ; nor is this to be wondered 
at, when the late Pope Benedict 
XIV. was an admirer of this pur- 
gatory, and preached and _ pub- 
lished a sermon on its virtues. 
Such is the infallibility of Popes, 
and such the effects of supersti- 
tion on weak and credulous minds. 
This purgatory is in a small Isle in 
Lough Derg, in the southern part of 
Donegal. The isle is but 126 yards 
long by 44 broad, and the cave is 
sixteen feet and a half by two wide, 
and so low that a tall man cannot 
stand erect in it. It holds nine 
persons ; a tenth could not remain in 
it without great inconvenience, The 
floor is the natural rock, and the 
whole is covered with large stones 
and sods. There are seven chapels 
and circles dedicated to St. Patrick, 
St. Abage, St. Molass, St. Brendan, 
St. Columba, St. Catherine, and St. 
Bridget. 

The Roman Pontiff, finding the 
success of Paparo’s legateship very 
problematical, resolved to place 
Ireland in more powerful hands, and 
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for this end he issued a Bull, a.p. 
1155. In this Pope Adrian claims 
the sovereignty of our islands, and 
bestows Ireland on Henry II., that 
he might extend the borders of the 
church and of religion, extirpate vice 
and reform evil manners, provided 
he yearly pays to St. Peter a penny 
for each house, and preserves the 
rights of churches. “ Voild,” ex- 
claims Mac Geoghegan, “un 
arrét prononcé contre l’Irlande, 
par lequel le droit des gens et les 
loix les plus les sacrées sont violées 
sous le specieux prétexte de réligion 
et de réformation des mceurs. Les 
Irlandois ne doivent plus avoir une 
patrie: cette nation qui n’avoit 
jamais subi un joug ¢tranger est con- 
damnée sans étre entendue a perdre 
sa liberté. Mais peut-on soupconner 
le Vicaire de Jésus Christ d’une 
injustice si criante? Peut-on le 
croire capable d’avoir dicté une 
bulle qui a bouleversé toute une 
nation, qui a dépossédé de leurs 
patrimoines tant d’anciens propri- 
étaires, qui a fait répandre tant de 
sang, et qui a été cause enfin de la 
ruine de la religion dans cette isle.” 

It has been endeavoured to re- 
move the odium of this papal act by 
declaring the bull a forgery; but 
the confirmation of it by Pope Alex- 
ander in 1172, and a recital of it by 
Pope John in 1319, place its autho- 
rity beyond doubt. Modern Roman 
Catholics perceive, what their ances- 
tors did not, some deviations from 
infallible rectitude in the Roman 
Vice-Deity, and do not speak so 
respectfully of these transactions. 
Furnished with these omnipotent 
charters, Henry arrived in this king- 
dom in 1172, and, after accepting 
the allegiance of the Irish, hastened 
to Cashel, to regulate ecclesiastical af- 
fairs. The canons made in this coun- 
cil have before been concisely given : 
the principal of them is that which de- 
crees uniformity of divine offices in 
the King’s dominions of England 
and Ireland. This was a wise law; 
for the first step towrrds reconciling 
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the natives of both countries to each 
other was, to make them of one reli- 
gion: their submission to the eccle- 
siastical naturally led to an acqui- 
escence in the common law of their 
new masters; and the event would 
have been answerable to the expect- 
ation but for the subsequent weak- 
ness of the English government, 
which then, and almost ever since, 
instead of applying radical cures to 
public disorders, contented itself 
with palliatives and temporary ex- 
pedients, to appease some present 
clamour, or get rid of some present 
inconvenience. 

Thus have I endeavoured to col- 
lect a few fragments, and they are 
no more, of our ecclesiastical anti- 
quities ; if they should add anything 
to the general stock, or illustrate ob- 
scure points, the labour is amply re- 
compensed. The orientalism of the 
Irish and British churches, though 
noticed, as was before observed, by 
many learned men, has never been 
so far investigated as to give a toler- 
able idea of its particulars, for most 
of these writers have confined them- 
selves to the paschal festival. In the 
foregoing pages an attempt is made 
to supply this defect, and also to 
confirm the testimony of Tertullian 
and Origen in the third, and Chry- 
sostom and Eusebius in the fourth 
century, of the early propagation of 
Christianity in the British isles by 
Greek missionaries. ‘This is a point 
which could not be pleasing to 
Roman Catholics of former times, 
who wished to refer all our religious 
obligations to Rome. And hence 
we need not wonder at O’Flaherty 
pronouncing our “Greek Church 
and Greek Easter imaginary whim- 
sies.” Our author was a good scholar 
and antiquary, and not unskilled in 
literary warfare. If, therefore, sub- 
stantial evidence could be brought 
to show the orientalism of our Church 
an imaginary whimsey, he was as 
capable as any other to produce it. 
But instead of direct and positive 
proofs, his learning and ingenuity 
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could afford him but one, and that 
superficial, evasive, and _ illogical. 
It is this: “St. Patrick,” says he, 
“living for some years a canon in 
the Lateran, knew of no other man- 
ner of observing Easter but that he 
saw precisely practised at Rome: 
the Britons and Picts used the same, 
as did the northern Picts converted 
by Columba; and this uniformity 
continued to the time of Dionysius 
Exiguus, A.D. 532 

Columba, I have shown, did not 
keep the Roman Easter, nor was St. 
Patrick ever in the Lateran. Under 
what, then, can O'Flaherty shelter 
himself from the imputation of either 
gross ignorance or gross misrepre- 
sentation? Simply under this, that 
there was no cycle, but the Jewish of 
eighty-four years for keeping Easter, 
invented till Dionysius Exiguus 
formed one, and therefore the Brit- 
ish, Irish, and Roman churches, and 
indeed every church, observed Easter 
in the same manner. What brought 
Polycarp from Asia in the second 
century to Pope Anicetus, but to 
confer on the time of observing 
the paschal festival, and to termi- 
nate the violent disputes concern- 
ing it? What made Pope Victor, at 
the end of the same century, fulmi- 
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nate excommunication against the 
Asiatic Bishops, but that the latter 
did not keep Easter like the former ? 
If there was no diversity, why did 
the Council of Nice decree the exact 
time of celebrating this festival? All 
these events happened before the 
age of St. Patrick. Do they denote 
an harmonious uniformity in the 
eastern and western churches on this 
subject? No one knew better than 
O’Flaherty that they do not; and 
yet we must lament that no literary 
eminence, no mental improvement, 
are able totally to prevent a bias to 
party and opinions to which educa- 
tion and long habits incline men. 
Our author wrote at a time (1687) 
when religious and civil dissension 
prevailed, embittered the minds of 
men, and leftno time for cool inquiry 
or reflection. It was scarcely possi- 
ble to escape the general infection. 
But had he lived at the present day, 
and more minutely examined the 
matter, he would have freely con- 
fessed the propagation of faith in 
this isle to have been nearly, if not 
exactly as stated in these pages, and 
that a Greek Church and Greek 
Easter here were not imaginary 
whimsies, 
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UP IN THE AIR. 


Somr few months back I was called 
in, being a surgeon by profession, to 
attend a Senor Tornados, who, 
despite his name, was as true an 
Englishman by birth and parentage 
as the parish of Lambeth ever bred 
and reared. I found him suffering 
from extreme debility and nervour- 
ness, brought on by the overstrained 
tension of the muscles and sinews. 
Tie told me that he was a rope- 
dancer, slack and tight ; a tumbler, 
stiff and loose ; sprite, acrobat, and 
bottle-equilibrist ; and many other 
things which have escaped my 
memory. 

His family consisted of his wife, a 
pale, sickly woman, somewhat older 
than himself, and a very handsome 
little girl. Accustomed as I was to 
witness the devotion of women by 
a sick bedside, and the irritability of 
male patients, the self-sacrifice of 
Madame Tornados and the demon- 
strative gratitude of her husband for 
each little act of attention surprised 
me. He was under my care some 
months, and, as he got better, grew 
talkative and familiar. One evening, 
as he sat in an easy chair, propped 
up by pillows, he favoured me with 
the following narrative. I purposely 
suppress any professional technicali- 
ties and acrobatic argot, which would 
be unintelligible to the ordinary 
reader. 

“You see, sir,” he began, “my 
father was a hawker over in Lambeth 
Marsh. I never knew my mother, 
because she died when I was quite 
young. I don’t know how it was I 
learned tumbling. The first thing I 
can remember is standing on my 
head close to Westminster Bridge, 
and a gentleman going by giving me 
a shilling. ‘Now, my boy,’ the 
gentleman said, ‘do that again,’ 
which I did. ‘Now,’ said he, 


‘ spring !’ which I did, and came on 
my feet again. ‘Good boy! said 
he, and he patted me on the head. 
That gentleman, sir, was the great 
Mr. Ducrow. Well, sir, of course, 
after such encouragement from such 
aman, a tumbler I became. I spared 
neither pains nor trouble, and 
practised till I became master of my 
art and head of my profession. 

“About seven years ago—I was 
just twenty-three—I first met with 
James Ranford, who was also in my 
line, and he proposed to me that 
we should work together. I con- 
sented, and we travelled about and 
exhibited at town halls and assembly 
rooms, and large rooms at inns; 
but we did very badly. Ranford 
had a wife and child, so it fell harder 
upon him. I was forced to lend 
him what little I could spare ; for I 
could not see a young woman and 
a little baby go without while I had 
it, could I? 

“Well, sir, things got from bad 
to worse ; and my partner, being a 
man of violent temper, took to 
drink—he was always given that 
way—and, I am sorry to say, he 
used to beat his wife. Sometimes 
my blood has boiled, and I have 
walked away for fear that I should 
interfere. However, I used to cheer 
up the missus as well as I could, and 
nurse the little girl, and they both 
grew to like me very much. 

“One night, at a little place 
called Peddlethorpe, we had no 
audience come to see us at all. We 
were entirely without money, and 
were asking each other what we 
should do, when the squire’s son 
and a lot of young gentlemen came 
in and asked us to perform for 
them, which we did ; and they gave 
us a couple of sovereigns, and, 
more than that, asked us to supper 
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at the hotel. After supper the 
squire looked at one of our bills of 
the day, and said: ‘ Hollo! why, I 
see you call yourselves Messrs. J. 
Ranford and W. Kerr. No wonder 
you get no audiences.. I suppose 
that those are your real names ? We 
answered that they were. 

*“*Qh, that’ll never do,’ he said. 
‘ You must have an alias; you 
mustn’t let the public suppose you 
are Englishmen. It is contrary to 
the rules of professional etiquette. 
You must make out that you are 
foreigners.’ 

“Well, at that all the gentlemen 
began [to laugh ; but it was settled 
before we broke up that night that, 
for the future, we were to call our- 
selves ‘The Two Foscari — the 
Spineless Siamese of Syria !’ 

“Well, sir, from that moment 
Ranford and I began to do well; 
but I’m sorry to say that our good 
luck only caused my partner to 
drink the harder, and, in conse- 
quence, to behave more badly to 
his wife. His child he certainly 
was very fond of, partly, I think, 
because he had only known her a 
short time, for Ranford was one of 
those men who liked new faces. As 
soon as he met a stranger he was 
all life and spirits, and he would do 
anything or go anywhere to oblige 
him ; but when he had known a man 
some time he didn’t care for him, but 
grew cross and contradictory. 

“ At last we got an engagement 
at a garden near London, where 
there was a grand gala night every 
week, on which occasion a balloon 
ascended. I scraped acquaintance 
with the aéronaut, and one evening 
I went up withhim. The seasation 
was singular. I cannot describe ii, 
but I liked it very much. The 
aéronaut showed me how he man- 
aged to steer through the air, when 
to throw out the sand, and how to 
descend. As we were sailing’ over 
London, he said to me,— 

“* You couldn’t do the slack rope 
up here, Foscari, could you ?” 


“«Why not? I said; and as I 
spoke the idea flashed upon me 
what a splendid feature in the pro- 
gramme it would be : ‘Perilous 
Performance of the Two Foscari 
Brothers, who will go through their 
inimitable Evolutions on a Slack 
Wire suspended from a Balloon 
floating thousands of yards above 
the surface of the earth!!!’ A 
balloon, I thought, that could bear 
the weight of eight men inside the 
car, could bear the weight of two 
men outside it. The wire could be 
fastened to the sides of the car, and, 
when at a sufficient height, we 
could get out on it and perform. 

“As soon as I reached ground I 
went to Ranford, who first laughed 
at the notion, and then agreed to it. 
The proprietor of the gardens asked 
us to name our terms. We did so. 
He tried to beat us down, but at 
last consented, and we went up and 
did it !” 

“‘T interrupted him by asking if the 
danger were not extreme, 

“*Not a bit,’ replied my patient. 
“ TfI fell from a wire swung fifty feet 
from the ground, the chances are that 
I should break my neck ; if I fell 
from a height of fifty miles I could do 
nomore. Then, if our feet miss, we 
have our hands to hold on by. How- 
ever, I was saying we went up, and 
when we had risen a certain distance, 
we got out of the car and commenced 
the performance. Itseemed odd to 
me at first, tumbling and swinging in 
the air, with the gardens and the 
audience, and the houses and the 
trees, such a depth below us; but 
what struck me as being strangest 
was when we hung head downwards, 
and looked up at the clouds. I used 
to feel that the earth could not beso 
very distant, for high as we had risen, 
the sky seemed as far off from us as 
ever. 

“ Our performance gave great satis- 
faction, and was favourably noticed 
in the daily and weekly papers. We 
were told that the act that thrilled 
the audience most was the last one 
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we performed before descending. 
Ranford, who was a heavier man 
than I, hung from the rope with his 
head downwards ; then, taking hold 
of both his hands with both mine, I 
swung by their support ; and then by 
way of climax, I let go my left hand, 
and hung on only by my night. I 
never felt the least fear. We knew 
each other's grip, and it was all 
right. 

“At first the aéronant went up 
with us; but after a few times we 
were able to manage for ourselves so 
well that, had an accident happened 
to one of us, the other could have 
got safely to ground. 

“We were earning a great deal of 
money, but I noticed that Mrs, Ran- 
ford looked paler and more care-worn 
every day, and I knew how her hus- 
band was conducting himself by 
that. She often told me that she 
wished they were poor again, as he 
had been much kinder in those 
times. 

“One night—I shall never forget 
it—I was returning from the gardens, 
and as I passed the door of Ranford’s 
lodgings, little Evelina’s nurse ran 
out to me, and said— 

“* For Heaven’s sake, sir, go in. 
Master and missus have had a 
dreadful quarrel, and missus is going 
to kill herself ! 

“Tran into the house. I found 
the parlour-door open. Mrs. Ran- 
ford was in the room alone; her 
back was towards me, but I could 
see her face in the large looking- 
glass that stood over the chimney- 
piece. She had a razor in her hand, 
and was about to use it on herself 
when she caught the reflection of 
my face in the glass. She stopped, 
turned round, and fell upon the 
floor in a fit. I picked up the razor, 
put it in my pocket, and placed the 
woman on the sofa. Ranford came 


into the room half drunk, half mad, 


and scowled at me like a demon. 
“I expostulated, and tried to 

reason with him ; but he only made 

me jeering replies, such as‘O! I 
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understand—better than you think 
for!’ ‘I’m not a fool? ‘Ihave 
got eyes and can see!’ and so on, 
and I left the house with a heavy 
heart. 

“* Next day the nurse-girl told me 
that Ranford was jealous, and that 
he and his wife had quarrelled about 
me. We ascended that night. He 
never spoke to me, nor I to him. 
We both twirled and tumbled up in 
the air without exchanging a word ! 

“When we got down I felt in- 
clined to give him a good thrashing 
for his unjust suspicions; but I 
kept my temper for the sake of the 
poor woman, and so we went on for 
eight or ten days. 

‘*Our next ascent took place on 
the grand gala night of the United 
Order of Ancient Toxopholites. It 
was a still summer night, without a 
breath of wind. We ascended till 
the gardens, and the streets, and the 
churches looked like Dutch toys, 
and then got out upon the rope. 

** As I took my seat beside Ran- 
ford, I noticed that he had been 
drinking more than usual. He had 
lately taken to an odd way of shut- 
ting his eyes, and smiling with his 
lips tightly pressed together, and 
what with his knit brows, white 
tights, spangled trunks, and the bit 
of ribbon round his head, with a 
paste star in the centre, he looked, 
as he sat swinging backwards and 
forwards in the air, more like an 
evil being than a man. 

“We went through our perform- 
ance, all but the last trick. As I 
was swinging from his two hands 
the thought came into my head, if 
he should not hold on ! 

** At the same moment that I let go 
with my left hand, and swung only 
by my right, I heard his voice above 
me. 

“¢ Kerr,’ he said, ‘are you guilty 
or not ?” 

“ T asked him what he meant. 

“*Vou know,’ he answered. 
‘ Confess that you have wronged me : 
speak the truth! They are your 
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last words! I have but to loose my 
grip, and down you go’ 

“T tried to seize his disengaged 
arm, but he held it above my reach, 
and put his other in such a position 
that I could not catch at it, but 
swung entirely at his mercy. 

“I leaped to reach the rope with 
my feet, and so hang by my heels, 
but I failed. I shut my eyes, and 
prayed Heaven to forgive me. 
Every act of my past life rushed 
through my brain ; at the same time 
I was perfectly conscious of every- 
thing about me—the blue sky, the 
quiet evening, the rope, the bottom 
of the car, and Ranford’s head in- 
verted over me. I thought what a 
time I should be falling—falling. I 
knew how slowly the sand sank from 
the car, and what a long, long time 
I should be dying ere I reached the 
earth. 

“1 found strength to speak. 

“* Ranford,’ I said, ‘ you are mis- 
taken.’ 

“* You lie! he answered. 

“* Tf you let go my hand you are 
a murderer, There will be an in- 
quest.’ 

“*T don’t care.’ 

“*Tt is known that there was ill- 
blood between us,’ I continued. 
‘You may be hanged. Your wife 
will say how jealous , 

“*A wife cannot give evidence 
against her husband [ 

“T knew the next moment I 
should be falling through the air. 
A spasm shot to my heart. I fan- 
cied I saw the bottom of the car 
rising from me. I felt the grasp of 
his fingers loosen ! With the energy 
and strength of desperation, I leaped 
up, and caught his wrist with my 

disengaged hand. I climbed up his 
body, I know not how, till I reached 
the perch, and thence into the car, 
where I lay panting for breath, and 
trembling like a hare. 

“He soon followed me. ‘I fright- 
ened you, didn’t I?’ he said. ‘You 
don’t suppose I meant it, do you ?’ 

“T made no answer, but prepared 
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for the descent. While arranging 
the cordage our hands met. I could 
not bear his touch. I struck him, 
and knocked him into the bottom 
of the car, where he lay growling 
and swearing till we came to earth. 

“Next morning I called on the 
proprietor of the gardens, and told 
him all. To my intense astonish- 
ment, he flatly refused to cancel our 
engagement, and said that our quar- 
rels were nothing to him; that an 
agreement was an agreement, and 
business was business ; that the per- 
formance drew crowds of visitors, 
and he insisted on its continuance, 
I told him that I would not risk my 
life again, and he threatened me 
with an action for breach of con- 
tract. Shortly after I got an engage- 
ment at Glasgow, and left London 
without seeing either Ranford or his 
unfortunate wife and child. 

“Two years passed away, during 
which I heard but little of my late 
partner. While I was performing 
at Manchester I heard of an old 
friend of mine, of the name of 
Coobie, being at a circus in a neigh- 
bouring town. I took the train and 
went over to see him. I dined with 
him, and at seven o’clock we went 
together to the circus. Lounging 
near the entrance I saw Ranford. 
He was considerably altered—thin- 
ner, and, if possible, more evil-eyed 
than ever. 

“ ¢T know that man,’ I said to 
Coobie. 

“¢T know you do,’ my friend 
replied. ‘ He calls himself the Ex- 
celsior, or Champion Somersault 
Thrower to the world. He is in 
the bills for a treble somersault to- 
night.’ 

“You must know, sir, that a 
treble somersault means standing 
on a spring-board, throwing your 
heels up, and turning completely 
round three times in the air before 
you light upon your feet. I need 
not say it is a very difficult thing 
to do. 

“T said to Coobie, ‘It’s odd that 
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a man who drinks so hard should be 
capable of such a feat.’ 

“ «His engagement depends on 
it,’ was the reply; ‘we're full in 
every other line. The governor told 
him that he’d sign articles with him 
for that, but not for anything else. 
Eh! he sees you.’ 

“T turned round, and saw Ran- 
ford walking quickly from us. I 
entered the circus, and was accom- 
modated with a seat in the orches- 
tra. I could not help thinking of 
my old partner, and had a strange 
nervousness upon me, as if some- 
thing was about to happen; but 
the feeling wore off when Ran- 
ford came into the ring. The audi- 
ence applauded loudly, for he had 
thrown a treble somersault twice 
before, and was a favourite in con- 
sequence. 

“‘T saw that he was not sober, and 
I noticed that he had the same little 
star upon his forehead that he wore 
the last time we made an ascent to- 
gether. While the grooms were 
altering the position of the spring- 
board he walked up to the orchestra, 
and, with the old devilish smile upon 
his face, said to me— 

“*VYou can’t keep away, then, 
can’t you? You wil/ come ! 

“ * Ranford,’ I whispered, ‘ you’re 
not yourself to-night ; take my ad- 
vice—don’t throw the treble!’ 

“He swore an oath, and then 
burst into a loud laugh. 

* * You want me to fail, do you ” 
he said. ‘Fail when you're here! 
Hi !—youp—la !’ 

“ He ran up on the spring-board, 
bowed, and kissed his hands. The 
music began. He threw several 
single somersaults, then a double 
one ; then he stopped and crossed 
his arms, and looked at me. The 
audience were very enthusiastic, and 
he began again, repeated the per- 
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formance, and stopped again. There 
was more applause. Then he turned 
towards me, smiling, as if he said, 
*‘Now!’—and went to work a third 
time. He made some little prepara- 
tion—turned over once or twice. 
The house was so silent, you might 
have heard a pin drop. He got the 
spring, and over he went—once, 
twice. My heart rose in my mouth, 
for I saw that he had not room to 
turn a third time. His head came 
down with a horrible ‘hud among 
the tan and sawdust; and he lay in 
the ring, doubled up and dead ! 

“A surgeon came out of the 
boxes, who said that his neck was 
broken, and that death must have 
been instantaneous. I fainted away. 
When I came to I saw his body 
being carried out of the ring. 

* Well, sir, I was pitched upon to 
be the bearer of the sad news to the 
widow. I'll pass oyer that. I was 
surprised to find that, in spite of his 
cruel usage, she still was very fond 
of him. I kissed the child, who had 
grown a fine little girl, and returned 
to Manchester the next day. I at- 
tended the funeral, of course. Ran- 
ford hardly left a pound behind him. 
I gave the widow an address that 
would always find me, and told her 
to write whenever—when—if she 
wanted—that is, whenever she re- 
quired assistance. 

“First the poor thing tried to set 
up a school for children, but that 
failed ; and, knowing that she must 
have been pressed, I often sent to 
her. I don’t know how it came 
about, but after a long correspond- 
ence and a courtship, I married her ; 
and here she comes with my beef-tea 
—and here comes Evelina ; for that’s 
the very woman, sir, and that’s the 
very little girl, and a real beauty 


” 


she is ! 
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SOURCES OF THE SUBLIME. 


Ir ever mankind have shown a par- 
ticularly inconstant judgment, it is 
in their decisions on the nature of 
the sublime. Every one knows that 
an English work was written in the 
last century, in which the author, in 
eloquent language, took almost as 
much trouble to indicate its sources, 
as some of our African travellers 
have taken to trace those of the 
Nile and the Niger. Nevertheless, 
here, in the year of grace 1861, we 
are as much at a loss for an authori- 
tative interpretation of the great 
mystery, as society has been for any 
time sincé the flood. 

It is quite true that Mr. Ruskin 
and Dr. Waagen are capable of 
following the example of the honest 
Liverpool merchant in saying “ Ditto 
to Mr. Burke ;” but popular as these 
critics may be, I doubt whether 
their explanation, however volu- 
minous, would be more generally 
accepted than was the once famous 
treatise of that distinguished orator. 
Even were we likely to receive an 
elucidation of the subject from the 
Cicero of our own time, the result 
perhaps might not be more satisfac- 
tory—except to those who are con- 
tent to find the sublime in a speech 
on the Budget from an _ inspired 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
entertains original views respecting 
such profound mysteries as taxation 
and expenditure. 

Though there are many persons 
content with looking for it in out-of- 
the-way places, I must confess to a 
prejudice in favour ot the old-estab- 
lished sources. I can find it in 
Homer with much more facility than 
I can in Martin Farquhar Tupper, 
and would prefer an easy recogni- 
tion in Milton to a laborious search 
in Mr. Reade. The learned instruc- 
tor of Zenobiah has never been ex- 


celled as a guide, in this direction, 
though more than fifteen centuries 
have elapsed since he wrote his 
Handy-Book on the subject. Were, 
however, Longinus to re-appear in 
the flesh, I am afraid that, clever 
as he was, he would be puzzled by 
the eccentric application of the 
meaning he has explained. Our 
ideas have run into magnitude so 
frequently that size no longer in- 
spires us with the same sentiment it 
used. We daily produce what the 
ancient world would have regarded 
with wonder and awe. Our Crystal 
Palaces, our prodigious tunnels, our 
enormous ships, our colossal bridges, 
our Cyclopean factories, possess 
elements of the sublime which the 
old Greek could not overlook ; 
while our thrilling spectacles, our 
agonising exhibitions, would as 
assuredly take but a humble place 
in his estimation, compared with 
some of the popular entertainments 
with which he is  familiar—the 
tragedies of the arena, the grander 
sacrifices to the gods, the wholesale 
massacres of the Christians. The 
stand of the Three Hundred at 
Thermopyle, and the retreat of the 
Ten Thousand from the dominions 
of the Great King, were much 
nearer the mark in my opinion ; and 
as a sensation spectacle, I should 
have liked better to have seen Nero 
fiddling at the conflagration of 
Rome, the overwhelming of Pharaoh 
and his host in the Red Sea, and 
the destruction of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii by the fiery Vesuvius, 
Such scenes must be classed with 
the sublime scenic effects which 
accompanied the wondrous drama 
developed in the history of the 
world. As no repetition of such 
performances is expected, it is per- 
haps as well that we should not rest 
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content with watching adventurous 
acrobats rush on their own destruc- 
tion with the greatest possible 
security against accidents. 

A familiar Latin adage assures us 
that there is no disputing people’s 
tastes, nevertheless there is scarcely 
anything which causes such differ- 
ence of opinion. Our lively neigh- 
bours, in my earlier days, used to 
distinguish whatever in their eyes 
claimed distinction, as don zon, and 
mauvais ton, much as my friends in 
the Crimea exercised their limited 
Lingua Franca, on matters that were 
bono and non bono—but with respect 
to the Sublime, there appears to be 
not so much a good and a bad, as 
a wise and a foolish taste. Some 
people, acknowledging terror to be 
one of its sources, recognise this 
exultation of sentiment in the feeling 
with which they witnessed M. Blon- 
din cook a few eggs upon a tight- 
rope, probably they would have re- 
cognised it more completely, had he 
cooked a full-grown bird on the 
same giddy elevation, surely there 
could be no difficulty in his making 
it answer. Jones, of Jesus College, 
Oxford, fancied he had attained sub- 
limation when he carved his name 
in letters a foot long, near the top 
of the Great Pyramid. Brown, of 
St. John’s, laughed at the pretensions 
of his contemporary, and claimed 
sublimity for having ascended Mont 
Blanc, and smoked two Regalias on 
the summit ; and Robinson, of Baliol, 
pooh-poohed this achievement, and 
can see the sublime only in his yacht 
voyage to Iceland, when he drank 
his tea from the Geysers, and ate 
broiled rein-deer chops from the hot 
lava. 

That the sublime can be regarded 
from nearly opposite points of view, 
is obvious from the judgment, not 
only of different nations, but of dif- 
ferent sections of society, and even 
by the same people, at different 
periods. In art, let us compare the 
Classical with Assyrian, the Byzan- 
tine with the Renaissance, the Go- 
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thic- Medizval with the Chinese. 
Look at the varying interpretations 
of Fra Angelica and Rubens, of 
Michael Angelo and Salvator Rosa, 
of Spagnaletto and Will Brenfhel. 
After noting sufficiently the idealised 
creations of the inspired predecessors 
of Raphael, what a contrast is pre- 
sented by the too realistic produc- 
tions of the fellow-countrymen of 
Teniers ! 

The Italians sought the sublime 
in representation of the highest mys- 
teries of religion—the Dutch in 
pictorial resemblances of the grossest 
sources of animal enjoyment. One 
set of painters presents to us the 
ecstacies of a saint, another as faith- 
fully the buffooneries of a drunkard ; 
we turn from the thrilling horrors of 
the Day of Judgment to marvel at 
the extreme naturalness of a fish- 
monger’s shop, in which an immense 
codfish forms the principal attraction, 

The sublime, from a Dutch point 
of view, is often singularly charac- 
teristic of Dutch taste, as well as of 
Dutch invention. I remember a 
picture of God creating Eve, in 
which our first mother was repre- 
sented, not in the flesh, but in the 
bone, she being an actual rib just 
extracted from the side of a sleeping 
Dutchman. ‘The idea of the Con- 
ception of the Virgin was realised 
by another Hollander as an egg 
sliding down an inclined plane from 
the sky to the mouth of a buxom 
Vrau. But one of the most 
amusing of these mistakes was a 
Dutch version of the Flight into 
Egypt, where Joseph, in the habit 
of a travelling boor, with his wife 
and child on a donkey beside him, 
is asking his way of a fat innkeeper 
standing at the door of his cabaret, 
who is pointing with his hand over 
the neighbouring canal to the spire 
of a village in the middle distance 
of the flat landscape. 

French ideas on the subject have 
undergone great variations—from 
Racine to Dumas, in literature—from 
Daniel to Delaroche, in painting— 
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yet neither the courtly Arcadia of 
Watteau, nor the innumberable 
Magentas and Solferinos of the 
modern heroic age content me as 
versions of the sublime. My taste 
is not -sufficiently melo-dramatic 
thoroughly to enjoy the majority of 
French painters ; yet I can appre- 
ciate the truthfulness of Rosa 
Bonheur’s animal pictures. They 
possess a simplicity much nearer 
the sublime than are the master- 
pieces of many a great name in 
French art. 

Neither with the modern German 
schools of painting can I rest quite 
satisfied. Of course there is much 
to admire, and occasionally some- 
thing to astonish, in their best pro- 
ductions ; but I can no more see an 


Apelles in Herr Cornelius, than a 
Phidias in Baron Marochetti. 

For variations in popular ideas of 
the sublime there is no place like 
England—the night-mare extrava- 
gances of Fuseli, the academical 


platitudes of Benjamin West, the 
laboured common-places of poor 
Haydon, have in turn elicited en- 
thusiastic admiration ; they are, how- 
ever, now as much neglected as the 
insipid creations of Angelica Kauff- 
man. John Martin’s grandest pro- 
ductions seem likely to suffer from 
the depreciation that has affected De 
Loutherbourg’s. Even Turner, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary criti- 
cism his works have inspired, may, 
in a decade or two, have to submit 
to a large deduction from the exalted 
estimation in which he is held. Per- 
haps his eccentricities and his care- 
lessness will then be as harshly as 
they are now indulgently treated. 
Be this as it may, the scenes he has 
presented in his best manner, in their 
approach to Nature, have been exe- 
cuted in successful rivalry with the 
noblest works of Claude, who pre- 
viously had stood alone in his know- 
ledge of the sources of the sublime in 
landscape painting, notwithstanding 
that a vast quantity of canvas had 
been covered with pigment by ear- 
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nest searchers after the same know- 
ledge. Their names present a great 
pictorial array, for the list includes 
Poussin and Both, Reubens and 
Ruysdael, Hobbima and-Rembrandt; 
nor ought I to omit those of Vander- 
velde and Backhuysen, though their 
study was in a great measure inde- 
pent of the land; their interpreta- 
tion of Nature was at least equally 
true ; their manipulative skill not 
less conspicuous. 

Burke insists on vastness being an 
element of the sublime—a dogma to 
which several artists have paid more 
respect than is deserved. We do not 
recognise the sublimity of the great 
hunting-scenes of Snyders, or the 
immense poultry shows of Houdy- 
kooter, or the populous market- 
places and well-stocked shops of 
other celebrated Dutch and Flemish 
painters, who were partial to designs 
on a very large scale. Even the 
great cathedral or palatial interiors, 
the great battle-fields, and the great 
classical and sacred subjects, have 
not always been accepted as sublime, 
though executed with all the talent 
of a Borgognone, a Julio Romano, 
a Le Brun or a Paul Veronese. 
“Our taste,” says Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, in one of his Discourses, “ has 
a kind of sensibility about it, as well 
as a love of the sublime.” By this, 
perhaps, we should understand apas- 
sion for idealised expression, as long 
as it retains that touch of Nature 
which makes the whole world kin. 

If size is to be taken as meaning 
so much, we ought to be ever seeking 
our more exalted pleasures through 
the medium of the most powerful 
lens we can procure, and the cataract 
which Dr. Livingstone years ago 
discovered in Africa, being a mile 
broad, and having twice the fall of 
Niagara, must be considered to have 
very materially lowered the dignity of 
the mighty water privilege over which 
Americans have so freely boasted ; 
just as the gorilla which M. du 
Chaillu had brought from the same 
marvellous continent, dwarfs the 
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chimpanzee, and all the other great 
monkeys who have seen the world, 
and whom the world has seen. 

If pain and danger are sources of 
the same sense, the frogs in the 
fable, while being stoned, and poor 
little Twigge, while gored by the bull, 
who so unceremoniously disturbed 
his pic-nic, must have experienced 
the sublimest sensations. Twigge 
never acknowledged this, and the 
equally terrified Batrachians stood 
“the pelting of the pitiless storm,” 
it is stated, with no other idea than 
would help to form an earnest re- 
monstrance against the sport of 
which they were made the victims. 

The same authority affirms that 
astonishment is the effect of the 
sublime in the highest degree. I 
was certainly astonished when I be- 
held my friend Dick Verdister’s 
great picture, “ the Massacre of the 

Innocents,” which he was good 

~ enough to inform me, confidentially, 
had been painted to show what could 
be produced in England in High 
Art ; but my feelings made not the 
slightest approach towards sublimity. 
I was merely astonished by the pro- 
digious mistake that had been per- 
petrated. I could not have believed 
that so much labour could have been 
so completely thrown away. 

“Whatever is terrible, in regard 
to right, is sublime too,” adds Mr. 
Burke ; yet I am a disbeliever in 
the sublimity of a Chamber of Hor- 
tors. To wax favour, under the 
Tussaud auspices, may be regarded 
with complacency by the living cele- 
brities of the Baker-street Walhalla 
—and any really great man might 
be excused in recognising the an- 
nouncement of the coming event in 
the first line of Ariel’s song, “‘ Where 
the bee sucks, there lurk I.” Never- 
theless, to be classed as less at- 
tractive than those who wax infa- 
mous, is terrible, perhaps, but is not 
sublime. 

As for obscurity, another alleged 
source, I cannot see anything of so 
very exalted a character in the origin 
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of Dobbs, the millionaire cotton- 
spinner, which is so obscure that he 
really has not the most remote idea 
who was his father, notwithstanding 
that he possesses a hundred por- 
traits of the Dobbs’ family from the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth to that of 
George the Third—unquestionable 
“ Ancestors,” purchased in Wardour- 
street at the liberal price of ten 
shillings a-head. Old masters are 
sold every week at Jones’s, obscure 
enough even to the sharp-sighted 
Israelites who hover around the 
rostrum ; but the speculative con- 
noisseur who reckless invests half-a- 
crown in the purchase of any one of 
them, on taking it home will scarcely 
be satisfied that he has secured a 
sublime bargain. 

“‘ Infinity,” declares the author 
of the “Philosophical Enquiry,” 
whence I have already quoted more 
than once, “has a tendency to fill 
the mind with that sort of delightful 
horror which is the most genuine 
effect and truest test of the sublime :” 
yet who has gone to Epsom on a 
Derby-day and witnessed the infinity 
of “Aunt Sallys,” with his mind 
filled in this manner ? or toa certain 
tavern at Blackwall, and beheld the 
infinity of whitebait procured for the 
day’s consumption; or walked 
through the double rows of booths 
at a crowded fair, and gazed upon 
the infinity of ginger-bread nuts, 
sugared almonds, wooden dolls, 
artificial noses, and the like popular 
manufactures. I doubt whether any 
one ever left such scenes with a 
clearer sense of the sublime than 
he possessed when he entered them. 
The next morning his mind may be 
sensible of a horror anything but 
delightful; but this he will, in all 
probability, consider a “genuine 
effect” and a “true test” of the 
quantity, if not the quality, of the 
beverages he had imbibed. So far, 
however, from being sublime over 
his soda-water, look at him, and you 
will at once be satisfied that he 
never was less so in his life. 
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NaTURALIsTS have divided mankind 
into five races. I would simplify 
this division into two great families 
—thinkers and non-thinkers—nar- 
row-minded, prosaic persons, and 
those possessed of an original, inde- 
pendent, creative order of mind— 
people who carry their wealth in 
their pockets, and those who carry 
it in the brain. These two races of 
men are dependent on, and necessary 
to, each other ; yet, to make use of 
a common expression, there is no 
love lost between them. 

The largest of these two families 
is easily distinguished by some pal- 
pable characteristic—such as a ten- 
dency to reside in squares and gen- 
teel suburbs—to trace genealogical 
descent from the followers of William 
the Conqueor—to worship birth and 
wealth more than merit and intellect 
—to look down upon authors, artists, 
and all who make a living apart 
from the established professional 
routine of the bar, the church, the 
army, or the law. 

They lead a dull and pompous 
life, which consists of a continual 
series of sacrifices to a deity wor- 
shipped under various names — re- 
spectability, Mrs. Grundy, society, 
public opinion, cant, fear of the 
world, conventionality, humbug. 
They entertain one another at heavy 
dinner-parties, where they devour 
good things and utter none, Their 
houses are ornamented with books, 
statues, paintings—the latter being 
almost invariably bad copies, bought 
as original. 

They boast that they patronise 
genius ; but the man of genius they 
don’t like. He is not like them- 
selves. The errors of genius con- 
stitute a topic on which respectable 
mediocrities grow almost excellent. 
It would be amusing to hear an ant 


criticising an elephant —a mite a 
megatherium. It is pleasant to hear 
the faults of Byron, Burns, and 
Shelley complacently reckoned up 
by Brown, Jones, and Robinson, 

My friend Tompkins presents as 
fine and fully-developed a specimen 
of the British snob as can be found 
within the} United Kingdom. The 
genus to which he belongs is, ina 
moral point of view, what the pachy- 
dermata, or thick-skinned animals, 
are in physical classification. He 
lives in a handsome villa in St. John’s 
Wood, and is evidently firmly per- 
suaded that he is my social superior, 
patronising me in the most excru- 
ciating manner. If I meet my 
Lorenzo de Medicio in the street, I 
observe him looking me all over, 
taking a rapid inventory of my cos- 
tume—making a rapid mental cal- 
culation whether it will detract from 
his respectability to be seen talking 
and walking with me. 

If, in the abstraction of mind 
caused by literary composition (I 
am now engaged in my great work 
—“‘The Great Grandmothers of 
Great Men”), I have made a hurried 
and careless toilet—if my cravat is 
hastily tied, my hat unbrushed, or my 
boots soiled with mud—I can spy 
symptons of uneasiness in the as- 
pect of Tompkins. I know that I 
have fallen several degrees in his es- 
timation. I am tried in the balance, 
and found wanting. No wonder! 
His cravat is scrupulously tied ; it 
looks as if it were never taken off. 
The polish of his boots reduces the 
street operators to despair ; and as 
for his hat—I have seen him spend 
half-an-hour on it before going out. 
After using the brush he breathes 
on the nap; he caresses it with a 
silk handkerchief gently, as if he 
loved it, according to good Izaak 
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Walton’s humane directions for im- 
paling a live frog. Tompkins has 
assured me that a hat lasts him two 
years. I buy anew one every six 
months, and yet, beside Tompkins’s, 
it always looks shabby. 

Occasionally I observe a scorn- 
ful smile elevating the corners of 
Tompkins’s mouth. I know what 
that. smile means. It implies 
mingled contempt and pity for some- 
thing “ odd” in my dress, manner, 
or appearance. I know that 
Tompkins will laugh as soon as my 
back is turned—that he will tell his 
intimate friend Muggins, of the Stock 
Exchange, the particular item of 
eccentricity which has so tickled his 
soul, and that these arcades ambo, 
who together could not furnish an 
original idea, will indulge in hearty 
laughter at that queer fellow. 

Yet I doubt much whether I af- 
ford Tompkins a tithe of the amuse- 
ment which he furnishes tome. I 
try as hard as possible to esteem 
Tompkins, partly as a husband and 
father, and partly from a natural de- 
sire (to make use of the suggestive 
and pleasing anatomical image of 
Tupper) to grapple to my heart with 
hooks of steel a respectable member 
of society who gives dinner and 
evening parties; yet there are oc- 
casions when these kindly feelings 
undergo a severe trial—when Tomp- 
kins sees company at his villa, and 
swelling in the consciousness of his 
own importance—of having every- 
thing comfortable about him—be- 
comes offensively patronising ; and 
in reply to my proffered hand, holds 
out two fingers. At such times the 
demon of revenge takes possession 
of my soul, and I have only refrained 
from telling .Tompkins to his face 
that he is a “snob” by biding my 
time till I could put this opinion on 
record, and publish it to the world 
as I do now. I know that Tompkins 
will read these lines—that he will 
never ask me to his house again. 
What matter? Perish the friendship 
of ten thousand snobs like Tomp- 
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kins, rather than lose the full flavour 
of that dish worthy of the gods— 
revenge ! 

To give Tompkins his due, in 
matters of £. s. d., I admit I am 
a babetohim. In the art of money- 
getting Tompkins does, and has a 
right to, despise me. Behold, O 
Tompkins! we will agree to differ 
in this matter. But there is a wide 
field for conversation lying outside 
those lofty, soul-expanding occupa- 
tions understood by the general 
term—business. Beware, O Tomp- 
kins! how you leave your cover— 
how you pass beyond the limit of 
the charmed circle in which alone 
you are safe. Once step into the 
grand arena of literature, art, science, 
poetry—topics of general interest to 
educated, intellectual minds, and 
the tables are turned: thou art the 
child, and I am the giant. 

Now, it is exactly into those topics 
of general interest, which can only 
be handled by those who read and 
think, that Tompkins will venture 
with an audacious temerity, a reck- 
less_ self-sufficiency marvellous to 
behold. No question is too difficult, 
too abstract, too profound for Tomp- 
kins ; for “‘ fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread.” Despising me because 
I cannot make money, as he calls 
it—that is, charm the money from 
other pockets into my own—Tomp- 
kins presumes to despise my opinion 
on all other matters, and coolly 
sets aside all my views as crofchets. 
With what delight do I discover that 
in no one subject do Tompkins and 
I think alike! 

It is characteristic of the parvani- 
mous class, which Tompkins so 
beautifully represents, and who have 
a much better right to trace their 
descent from the Goths and Van- 
dals, or the ancient inhabitants of 
Beeotia, than the Romans, that they 
seldom or neverread. Not because 
they can’t, but because they won’t. 
They have an aversion to reading— 
an accomplishment they consider 
puerile and vain. They scorn and 
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rise above it with a stoical indiffer- 
ence more complete than the pre- 
judice of the Mahomedans, who 
burned the Alexandrian library. 
These barbarians at least read the 
Koran. * The barbarians of whom 
I am now speaking read nothing— 
not even the Bible, though they pro- 
fess a great veneration for it. 

It does appear singular that in 
this book-multiplying age there 
should be a large number of men 
and women, not devoid of education 
and some intelligence, who have a 
positive dislike to reading, and 
would be driven to the most vapid 
resources for killing time rather than 
open a book. I have met with 
some striking exceptions to the 
rule—that only unreflecting and 
ignorant persons dislike reading. 
And by books I do not mean those 
dry books for instruction and im- 
provement in history, science, &c., 
such as, according to delightful Elia, 
“no gentleman’s library should be 
without.” 

No; I mean “books which are 
books ”—thrilling novels and roman- 
ces which hold you enchanted to 
the last page. Conceive, only 
conceive, the terrible undevelop- 
ment, the dreary dulness of that 
soul which will prefer a mournful, 
melancholy morning call to the 
rapture of lying on a safa at home, 
and reading Balzac’s “Peau de 
Chagrin,” Wilkie Collins’s “ Basil” 
or “Woman in White,” or Haw- 
thorne’s “‘ Blythedale Romance,” or 
any of the volumes of Scott, Bulwer, 
cum multis aliis. 

Yet hear it, credite posteri. 
people exist. Tempt them in every 
possible way. Leave the most 
enticing volume upon the table. 
They will avoid it as if it were a 
snare or pitfall. Offer to lend it to 
them ; force it upon them ; they will 
take ithome, and return it after a cer- 
tain timewiththanks. Doyou imagine 
they have read it? Never will they 
allude to the contents unless you 
cross-question them severely. Then 
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they will sayit was “very interesting,” 
or “very nice,” and immediately 
change the conversation. Do not 
press them beyond this ; do not ask 
for any analysis or critical opinion 
of the book they say they have 
read. 

By whatever name we designate the 
class so ably represented by Tomp- 
kins, whether we call them Pachy- 
dermata, modern Goths, Vandals, 
Beeotians, the Infinitely little—for 
all these terms apply or not to the 
purpose—it is sufficient to know 
that they are to be found plentifully 
both in town and country, though 
perhaps the naturalist who desires 
to study them would do so best in 
provincial towns, where they are to 
be found in the greatest abundance, 
and with the richest prejudices. 

There are to be found those de- 
licious coteries, who live in the 
midst of the nineteenth century with 
ideas of matters and things in 
general worthy of the dark ages— 
people who regard all intellectual 
superiority as something wicked, 
which should be punishable by law. 
Let the naturalist beware, however, 
how he attempts to dispel the mental 
darkness which these people love. 
Let any one endeavour to raise the 
bold, disjointed chat into something 
deserving the name of conversation, 
The alarm will be spread. “He 
thinks for himself; he wishes to 
make ws think. He is a bad man.” 
Immediately these moral hedgehogs 
roll themselves up, and present an 
impenetrable wall of bristles to the 
attack of ideas. 

Is it, then, a sinto be common- 
place? No; the sin consists in 
pluming ourselves on ignorance 
and prejudice ; in wilfully contract- 
ing our minds; in burying in the 
earth talents which God has intrusted 
tous; in starving the mind; in 
foolishly and wickedly inveighing 
against the exercise of the intéllec- 
tual faculties by which man _ has 
raised himself from the condition of 
the brute to that of a civilised, ac- 
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countable being. If vanity be in- 
excusable, even when allied with 
genius, how ineffably disgusting is 
the conceit which is based on igno- 
rance. People may be good in 
spite of an undeveloped mind, never 
in consequence of it. 

We are in the habit of calling 
“good sort of persons” those who 
merit the very opposite title ; whose 
lives are little, selfish, dirty, and 
mean ; who pursue no great aims, 
entertain no elevated views, despise 
any sentiment and idea above their 
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own circumscribed intelligence, and 
at every lofty, generous, enthusiastic 
impulse, decline everything invol- 
ving a self-sacrifice ; whose phi- 
lanthropy, virtue, and religion are 
but vain, empty words. 

These bad sort of people—these 
infinitely little folk—thoroughly illus- 
trate the truth of Diderot’s pithy 
saying, “that the ingredients of 
human happiness are a good di- 
gestion, a bad heart, and no con- 
science.” 


SONNET. 


THE grey shade falls at e’en ; the moon’s pale light 
Crispeth the dew-gemm’d grass upon the wold, 
And tints with mellow rays divinely cold 

Those ringlets pillow’d in the haze of night. 

That wan face lighted with its tearful sight, 

Which drooping lashes, sadness-fringed, enfold, 
The weight of sorrows past might well have told. 

As in the bower she sits, the moonbeams white 

Fell softly on the heavy-laden breast ; 

But still they cheeréd not the darksome gloom 

That, mist-like, shrouded all the gleams of rest. 

At eve the flower in-sips a fairer bloom ; 

But yet that flower whose beauty charms the best 

Can find its even only in the tomb, 
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MR. LE FANU’S 


Mr. Le Fanvu’s name and writings 
are so well known to the readers of. 
this Magazine that its editor gladly 
embraces the opportunity of an early 
copy of Checkmate to notice it in 
these pages. The hand of its author 
has evidently lost none of its cun- 
ning. There is a vigorous power 
and dash running through the book, 
and the reader, who once takes it 
up, is led rapidly on till he arrives 
at its last page. 

The chief interest centres in Wal- 
ter Longcluse, a man who has lived 
the early part of his life in villany 
and crime, but who does not appear 
upon the scene until he has become, 
by successful speculations, a design- 
ing millionaire. He contrives to get 
within his meshes a certain Richard 
Arden, the son of Sir Reginald Arden, 
an embarrassed Baronet. Longcluse 
falls in love with Alicé Arden, Sir 
Reginald’s daughter, and Richard 
Arden’s passion for and losses at 
gaming is attempted to be used as a 
tool to further Longcluse’s interests 
with the object of his affections. 

The following introduces us to 
a compact between the two men :— 


“In little more than half an hour, 
as Mr. Longcluse was sitting at his 
breakfast in his dining-room, Richard 
Arden was shown in. 

‘ Dressing-gown and _ slippers— 
what a lazy dog I am compared 
with you !’ said Longcluse gaily as 
he entered. 

‘Don’t say another word on that 
subject, I beg. I should have been 
later myself, had I dared; but my 
uncle David had appointed to meet 
me at ten.’ 

‘Won't you take something ? 

‘ Well, as I have had no break- 
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fast, I don’t mind if I do,’ said 
Arden, laughing. 

Longcluse rang the bell. 

‘When did you leave that place 
last night ? asked Longeluse. 

‘I fancy about the same time that 
you went—about five or ten minutes 
after the match ended. You heard 
there was a man murdered in a pas- 
sage there? I tried to get down 
and see it, but the crowd was aw- 
ful.’ 

‘I was more lucky—I came 
earlier,’ said Longcluse. ‘It was 
perfectly sickening, and I have been 
seedy ever since. You may guess 
what a shock it was to me. The 
murdered man was that poor little 
Frenchman I told you of, who had 
been talking to me, in high spirits, 
just before the play began—and 
there he was, poor fellow! You'll 
see it all there ; it makes me sick.’ 

He handed him the Zimes. 

‘Yes,I see. I daresay the police 
will make him out,’ said Arden, as 
he glanced hastily over it. Did 
you remark some awfully ill-looking 
fellows there.’ 

‘I never saw so many together in 
a place of the kind before,’ said 
Longcluse. 

‘That’s a capital account of the 
match,’ said Arden, whom it inter- 
ested more than the tragedy of poor 
little Lebas did. He read snatches 
of it aloud as he ate his breakfast: 
and then, laying the paper down, he 
said, “ By-the-bye, I need not bother 
you by asking your advice, as I in- 
tended. My uncle David has been 
blowing me up, and I think he'll 
make everything straight. When he 
sends for me and gives me an awful 
lecture, he always makes it up to me 
afterwards.’ 


Le 
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‘I wish, Arden, I stood as little 
in need of your advice as you do, it 
seems, of mine,’ said Longcluse 
suddenly after a short silence. His 
dark eyes were fixed on Richard 
Arden’s. ‘I have been fifty times 
on the point of making a confession 
to you, and my heart has failed me. 
The hour is coming. ‘These things 
won't wait. I must speak, Arden, 
soon or never—very soon, or never, 
perhaps, would be wisest.’ 

* Speak now, on the contrary,’ said 
Arden, laying down his knife and 
fork, and leaning back. ‘ Nowis the 
best time always. Ifit’sa bad thing, 
why, it’s over ; and if it’s a good one, 
the sooner we have it the better.’ 

Longcluse rose, looking down in 
meditation, and in silence walked 
slowly to the window, where, for a 
time, without speaking, he stood in 
areverie. Then, looking up, he said, 
‘No man likes a crisis. ‘No good 
general ever fights a pitched battle 
if he can help it.” Wasn’t that Na- 
poleon’s saying? No man who has 
not lost his head likes to get together 
all he has on earth, and make one 
stake of it. I have been on the point 
of speaking to you often. I have 
always recoiled.’ 

‘Here I am, my dear Longcluse,’ 
said Richard Arden, rising and fol- 
lowing him to the window, ‘ready 
to hear you. I ought to say, only 
too happy if I can be of the least use.’ 

‘Immense! everything!’ said 
Longcluse, vehemently. ‘And yet 
I don’t know how to ask you—how 
to begin—so much depends. Don’t 
you conjecture the subject ?” 

‘Well, perhaps I do—perhaps I 
don’t. Give me some clue.’ 

‘Have you formed no conjec- 
ture ?’ asked Longcluse. 

* Perhaps.’ 

‘Is it anything in any way con- 
nected with your sister, Miss Arden ” 

‘It may be, possibly.’ 

‘Say what you think, Arden, I 
I beseech you.’ 

‘Well, I think, perhaps you ad- 
mire her.’ 
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‘Do I! do I? Is that all? 
Would to God I could say that is 
all! Admiration, what is it?— 
Nothing. Love ?—Nothing. Mine 
is adoration and utter madness. I 
have told my secret. What do you 
say? Do you hate me for it?” 

‘ Hate you, my dear fellow! Why 
on earth should I hate you? On 
the contrary, I ought, I think, to 
like you better. I’am only a little 
surprised that your feelings should 
so much exceed anything I could 
have supposed.’ 

‘ Yesterday, Arden, you spoke as 
if you liked me. As we drove into 
that place, I fancied you half under- 
stood me; and cheered by what 
you then said, I have spoken that 
which might have died with me, but 
for that.’ 

‘Well, what’s the matter? My 
dear Longcluse, you talk as if I had 
shown signs of wavering friendship. 
Have I? Quite the contrary. 

‘ Quite the contrary, that is true,’ 
said Longcluse eagerly. ‘ Yes, you 
should \ike me better for it—that is 
true also. Yours is no wavering 
friendship, I’m sure of it. Let us 
shake hands npon it. A treaty, 
Arden, a treaty ! 

With a fierce smile upon his pale 
face, and a sudden fire in his eyes, 
he extended his hand energetically, 
and took that of Arden, who 
answered the invitation with a look 
in which gleamed faintly something 
of amusement. 

‘Now, Richard Arden,’ he con- 
tinued excitedly, ‘you have more 
influence with Miss Arden than falls 
commonly to the lot of a brother. I 
have observed it. It results from 
her having had during her earlier 
years little society but yours, and 
from your being some years her 
senior. It results from her strong 
affection for you, from her admira- 
tion of your talents, and from her 
having neither brother nor sister to 
divide those feelings. I never yet 
saw brother possessed of so evident 
and powerful an influence with a 
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sister. 
me.’ 

He continued to hold Arden’s 
hand in his as he spoke. 

‘You can withdraw your hand if 
you decline,’ said he. ‘I shan’t 
complain. But your hand remains— 
you don’t? It is a treaty, then. 
Henceforward we live federe icto. 
I’m an exacting friend, but a good 
one.’ 

‘ My dear fellow, you do me but 
justice. I am your friend, altogether. 
But you must not mistake me for a 
guardian or a father in the matter. 
I wish I could make my sister think 
exactly as I do upon every subject, 
and ¢hat above all others. All I 
can say is, in me you have a fast 
friend.’ 

Longcluse pressed his hand, 
which he had not relinquished, at 
these words, with a firm grasp anda 
quick shake. 

‘Now listen, I must speak on 
this point, the one that is in my 
mind, my chief difficulty. Per- 
sonally, there is not, I think, a 
living being in England who knows 
my history. I am glad of it, for 
reasons which you will approve by 
and bye. But this is an enormous 
disadvantage, though only tempo- 
rary, and the friends of the young 
lady must weigh my wealth against 
it for the present. But when the 
time comes, which can’t be distant, 
upon my honour! upon my soul !— 
by Heaven, I'll show you I’m of 
as good and old a family as any in 
England! We have been gentle- 
men up to the time of the 
Conqueror, here in England, and as 
far before him as record can be 
traced in Normandy. If I fail to 
show you this when the time comes, 
stigmatise me as you will.’ 

‘I have not a doubt, dear Long- 
cluse. But you are urging a point 
that really has no weight with us 
people in England. ‘We have 
taken off our hearts to the gentle- 
men in casques and tabards, and 
feudal glories are at a discount 


You must use it all for 
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everywhere but in Debrett, where 
they are taken with allowance. 
Your ideas upon these matters are 
more Austrian than ours. We ex- 
pect, perhaps, a little more from the 
man, but certainly less from his an- 
cestors than our forefathers did. So 
till a title turns up, and the heralds 
want them, make your mind easy 
on matters of pedigree, and then 
you can furnish them with effect. 
All I can tell you is this—there are 
hardly fifty men in England who 
dare tell all the truth about their 
families.’ 

‘We are friends, then; and in 
that relation, Arden, if there are 
privileges, there are also liabilities, 
remember, and both extend in a 
possibly distant future.’ 

Longcluse spoke with a gloomy 
excitement that his companion did 
not quite understand. 

‘That is quite true, of course,’ 
said Arden. 

Each was looking in the other’s 
face for a moment, and each face 
grew suddenly dark, darker—and 
the whole room darkened as the air 
was overshadowed by a mass of 
cloud that eclipsed the sun, threat- 
ening thunder. 

‘By Jove! How awfully dark in 
a moment! said Arden, looking 
from the face thus suddenly overcast 
through the window towards the 
sky. 

‘ Dark as the future we were speak- 
ing of,’ said Longcluse, with a sad 
smile. 

‘Dark in one sense, I mean 
unseen, but not darkened in the 
ill-omened sense,’ said Richard 


Arden, ‘I have great confidence in 
the future. I suppose I am san- 
guine.’ 


‘I ought to be sanguine, if having 
been lucky hitherto should make me 
so, and yet I’m not. My happiness 
depends on that which I cannot, in 
the least, control. Thought, action, 
energy, contribute nothing, and sol 
but drift, and—my heart fails me. 
Tell me, Arden, for Heaven’s sake, 
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the truth ; spare me nothing, conceal 
nothing. Let me but know it, 
however bitter. First tell me, does 
Miss Arden dislike me—has she an 
antipathy to me ?” 

‘Dislike you! Nonsense. How 
could that be ? She evidently enjoys 
your society, when you are in spirits 
and choose to be amusing. Dislike 
you? Qh, my dear Longcluse, you 
can’t have fancied such a thing,’ 
said Arden. 

‘A man placed as I am may fancy 
anything —things infinitely more 
unlikely. I sometimes hope she 
has never perceived my admiration. 
It seems strange and cruel, but I 
believe when a man cannot be 
beloved, nothing is so likely to make 
him Aated as his presuming love. 
There is the secret of half the tra- 
gedies we read of. The man can- 
not cease to love, and the idol of, 
his passion not only disregards but 
insults it. It is their cruel nature ; 
and thus the pangs of jealously and 
the agitations of despair are height- 
ened by a peculiar torture, the hard- 
est of all hell’s torture to endure.’ 

‘ Well, I have seen you pretty much 
together, and you must see there is 
nothing of that kind,’ said Arden. 

‘You speak quite frankly, do 


you? For Heaven’s sake don’t 
spare me!’ urged Longcluse. 
‘I say exactly what I think. 


There can’t be any such feeling,’ 
said Arden. 

Longcluse sighed, looked down 
thoughtfully, and then, raising his 
eyes again, he said— 

‘You must answer another ques- 
tion, dear Arden, and I shall, for 
the present, task your kindness no 
more. If you think it a fair question, 
will you promise to answer me with 
most unsparing frankness? Let me 
hear the worst.’ 

‘Certainly,’ answered his com- 
panion. 

‘Does your sister like any one in 
particular—is she attached to any 
one—are her affections quite dis- 


engaged ?” 
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‘Sofar as I am aware, certainly. 
She never cared for any one among 
all the people who admired her, and 
I am quite certain such a thing 
could not be without my observing 
it,’ answered Richard Arden. 

‘I don’t know; perhaps not,’ 
said Longcluse. ‘ But there is a 
young friend of yours, who I thought 
was an admirer of Miss Arden’s, and 
possibly a favoured one. You guess, 
I dare say, who it is I mean?’ 

‘I give you my honour I have 
not the least idea,’ 

‘I mean an early friend of yours 
—a man about your own age—who 
has often been staying in Yorkshire 
and at Mortlake with you, and who 
was almost like a brother in your 
intimate.’ 

‘Surely you can’t mean Vivian 
Darnley ? exclaimed Richard Ar- 
den. 

‘Ido. I mean no other.’ 

‘Vivian Darnley? Why, he has 
hardly enough to live on, much less 
to marryon. He has not an idea of 
any such thing. If my father fancied 
such an absurdity possible, he would 
take measures to prevent his ever 
seeing her more. You could not have 
hit upon a more impossible man,’ 
he resumed. after a moment’s ex- 
amination of a theory which, not- 
withstanding, made him a little more 
uneasy than he would have cared to 
confess. ‘Darnley is no fool either, 
and I think he is a honourable fel- 
low ; and altogether, knowing him as 
I do, the thing is utterly incredible. 
And as for Alice, the idea of her 
imagining any such folly, I can. un- 
dertake to say, positively it never 
entered her mind.’ 

Here was another pause, 
cluse was again thoughtful. 

‘May I ask one other question, 
which I think you will have no diffi- 
culty in answering ?’ said he. 

‘What you please, dear Long- 
cluse ; you may command me.’ 

‘Only this, how do you think Sir 
Reginald would receive me ?” 

‘A great deal better than he will 
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ever receive me; with his best bow 
—no, not that, but with open arms 
and jhis brightest smile. I tell you, 
and 'you’ll find it true, my father is a 
man of the world. Money won't, 
of course, do everything ; but it can 
do a great deal. It can’t make a 
vulgar man a gentleman, but it may 
make a gentleman anything. I really 
think you will find him a very fast 
friend. And now I must leave you, 
dear Longcluse. I have just time, 
and no more, to keep my appoint- 
ment with old Mr. Blount, to whom 
my uncle commands me to go at 
twelve.’ 

‘Heaven keep us both, dear 
Arden, in this cheating world! 
Heaven keep us true in this false 
London world! And God punish 
the first who breaks faith with the 
other 

So spoke Longcluse, taking his 
hand again, and holding it hard for 
a moment, with his unfathomable 
dark eye on Arden, Was there. a 
faint and unconscious menace in his 
pale face, as he uttered these words, 
which a little stirred Arden’s pride ? 

‘That’s a comfortable litany to 
part with—a form of blessing 
elevated so neatly, at the close, into 
a malediction. However, I don't 
object. Amen, by all means,’ 
laughed Arden. 

Longcluse smiled. 

‘A malediction? I really believe 
it was. Something very like it, and 
one that includes myself, doesn’t it ? 
But we are not likely to earn it. An 
arrow shot into the sea, it can hurt 
no one. But oh, dear Arden! what 
does such language mean but suf- 
fering ? What is all bitterness but 
pain? Is any mind that deserves 
the name ever cruel, except from 
misery? We are good friends, 
Arden: and if ever I seem to you 
for a moment other than friendly, 
just say ‘It is his heart-ache and 
not he that speaks.’ Good-bye! 
God bless you ! 

At tle door there was another 
parting. | 
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‘There’s a long dull day before 
me—say, rather, night ; weary eyes, 
sleepless brain,’ murmured Long- 
cluse, in a rather dismal soliloquy, 
standing in his slippers and dressing- 
gown again at the window. ‘Sus- 
pense ! What a hell is in that world! 
Chain a man across a rail, in a tun- 
nel—pleasant situation! let him 
listen for the faint fifing and drum- 
ming of the engine, miles away, ggt 
knowing whether deliverance or 
death may come first. Bad enough, 
that suspense. What is it to mine? 
I shall see her to-night. I shall see 
her, and how willit all be? Richard 
Arden wishes it—yes, he does. 
‘Away, slight man!’ It is Brutus 
who says that, I think. Good 
Heaven! Think of my life—the 
giddy steps I go by. That dizzy 
walk by moonlight, when I lost my 
way in Switzerland—beautiful night- 
mare !—the two-mile ledge of rock 
before me, narrow as a plank ; up 
from my left, the sheer wall of rock ; 
at my right, so close that my glove 
might have dropped over it, the pre- 
cipice ; and curling vapour on the 
cliffs above, that seem about to 
break, and envelope all below in 
blinding mist. There is my life 
translated into landscape. It has 
been one long adventure—danger— 
fatigue. Nature is full of beauty— 
many a quiet nook in life, where 
peace resides; many a man whose 
path is broad and smooth. Woe to 
the man who loses his way on Al- 
track, and is benighted ! 

Now Mr. Longcluse recollected 
himself. He had letters to read and 
note. He did this rapidly. He 
had busines in town. He had fifty 
things on his hands; and the day 
over, he would see Alice Arden 
again.” 


This compact between the two 
men becomes broken at an early 
period, Richard Arden not being a 
remorseless reprobate ; hence Long: 
cluse’s friendship turns to hate, and 
he thereupon determines to make 
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Arden suffer, ultimately betraying 
him into a forgery to save himself 
from ruin in another direction. 
Some years before the commence- 
ment of the story Sir Reginald’s 
brother had been murdered by two 
men, one of whom had been caught 
and hanged, the other had escaped, 
but not before being seen by some 
of the domestics and others in the 


family. Longcluse’s face and form 


Sfikes them as peculiar—as having 
been seen by them before; and 
David Arden, another and a wealthy 


[F ebruary 


brother, devotes himself to the elu- 
cidation of the mystery, with what 
success appears in the sequel. 

Mr. Le. Fanu shews no sign that, 
like many other writers, there is 
danger of repeating himself. The 
author of Uncle Silas can work 
up his materials without appearing 
wearisome to himself or his readers, 


can weave out his plots without ./ 


confusion, and Checkmate will Hot 


.detract from the fame he has ‘ac- 


quired, 





